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Excerpt  from  the  last  chapter; 


The  years  have  blunted  the  edges  of  memories,  but  the  scars 
remain.  Even  now,  over  60  years  later,  I  feel  undue  agitation  at 
airport  security  checks,  when  crossing  the  border  into  Canada 
or  at  the  sight  of  a  police  car  in  my  rear-view  mirror.  Even 
renewing  my  driver's  license  engages  that  "will  I  pass  this 
checkpoint"  fear.  And  what  does  it  mean  to  a  four-and-a-half 
year  old  child  to  be  told  that  she  will  never  see  her  father 
again?  So  much  of  my  behavior  is  probably  a  reflection  of  and 
reaction  to  those  events  of  my  childhood.  There  is  always  an 
expectation  of  catastrophe  that  lies  just  beneath  the  surface 
and  makes  painful  even  the  most  trivial  parting  or  transient 
separation  —  there  is  always  that  nagging  inner  voice  that  asks 
"Is  this  the  last  time?"  and  then  I  swallow  hard  and  turn  to  go. 
In  history  books,  wars  start  and  end  on  well-defined  dates.  But 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  experience  and  survive  the  horrors 
and  the  nightmares,  the  fears  live  on  — not  only  to  the  end  of 
those  persons  lives,  but  unwittingly  into  the  lives  of  their 
children  —  and  perhaps  even  beyond  that.  Wounds  heal,  but 
scars  remain. 
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Dedication 


This  book  is  dedicated  to: 

•  The  passengers  of  the  S/S  St.  Louis  and  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  did  not  survive. 

•  My  father,  Gerson  (Gerschon)  Reif,  who  I  did  not  h  ave  the 
privilege  of  knowing  because  of  the  events  in  Europe  on  the 
threshold  of  World  War  II. 

•  My  mother,  Klara  (Clara)  Gottfried  Reif,  who,  at  great 
sacrifice  to  herself,  gave  me  the  luxury  of  a  lengthy 
education  and  the  gift  of  a  better  life. 

•  My  brother,  Fred  Reif,  for  always  being  there  and  for 
allowing  me  to  interview  him  for  many  hours.  By  virtue  of 
being  almost  8  years  older  than  I  am,  he  has  a  much  more 
continuous  and  adult  memory  of  our  early  years.  His  input 
about  various  occurrences  was  extremely  valuable.  He  also 
read  and  made  suggestions  about  the  manuscript. 

i 

•  My  husband  and  best  friend,  Sherwin  (Sam)  Lehrer,  who  has 
stood  by  me  for  all  these  years  and  who  threatens  to  write  a 
companion  volume  about  being  married  to  a  holocaust 
survivor.  He  also  read  and  made  suggestions  about  the 
manuscript. 

•  Our  children,  Damon  and  Erica,  who  have  been  a  wonderful 
part  of  my  life.  They  read  the  manuscript  and  made  many 
helpful  suggestions.  They  have  also  — usually  mostly 
graciously  —  put  up  with  the  ghosts  of  my  past. 
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Foreword 


In  1960,  I  received  my  PhD  degree  in  Chemistry  from  the  University  of 
California  (UC)  at  Berkeley  and  left  to  begin  my  real  life.  During  my  time 
at  the  university  I  experienced  many  difficulties  because  women  were  not 
really  very  welcome  in  science  in  those  days.  But,  as  in  earlier  years,  I 
was  intent  on  achieving  my  goal  and  was  not  about  to  let  anything  get  in 
my  way.  I  rarely  thought  about  —  and  almost  never  spoke  about  —  my 
somewhat  interesting,  though  not  very  pleasant  past.  Professor  Andrew 
Streitwieser,  my  thesis  advisor  at  UC  knew  nothing  of  my  past  history 
during  the  time  I  was  his  student.  He  wrote  about  me  years  later  in  his 
autobiography  (pp.  55-57  in  “A  Lifetime  of  Synergy  with  Theory  and 
Experiment."  American  Chemical  Society,  1997;  ISBN  0-8412-1836-6), 
relating  that  I  wanted  only  to  get  on  with  my  career  and  to  ignore 
everything  else.  Neither  the  traumas  of  my  early  childhood  nor  the 
indignities  to  which  I  was  subjected  by  wanting  to  be  a  woman  in  science 
were  going  to  stop  me. 

But  perhaps  in  the  long  run  buried  emotions  have  a  way  of  surfacing  and 
for  me  this  process  began  in  1974  with  the  publication  of  the  book, 
"Voyage  of  the  Damned,"  by  Thomas  Gordon  and  Max  Morgan-Witts 
(Stein  and  Day  Publishers,  New  York.  ISBN  0-8128-1394-3.  re-issued  in 
1994  in  a  highly  illustrated  version  by  Dalton  Watson  Fine  Books  in  Great 
Britain:  ISBN  1-85443-123-4  and  by  Motorbooks  International,  Inc.  in  the 
U.S.:  ISBN  087938-909-5.)  which  recounted  the  travails  of  the  ship,  the 
St.  Louis,  on  which  I,  with  my  mother  and  brother  had  left  Germany  on 
May  13,  1939.  We  were  bound  for  Cuba  and,  we  thought,  ultimately  the 
United  States,  in  an  effort  to  escape  the  tragic  events  that  had  already 
begun  to  plague  much  of  Europe.  The  publication  of  the  book  induced  in 
me  a  strange  restlessness.  Above  all,  the  title  haunted  me.  After  all,  those 
words  referred  to  me. 

I  began  to  rummage  through  family  documents  and  old  photographs  and 
gradually  became  interested  in  the  past  I  had  tried  so  hard  to  ignore  for 
so  long.  I  began  to  write  down  the  things  I  personally  could  remember 
and  I  began  to  ask  my  brother  (almost  eight  years  my  senior)  and, 
occasionally,  my  mother,  questions  about  those  early  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1985,  my  psyche  was  further  jolted  when  the  morning 
paper  reported  the  murder  of  Leon  Klinghoffer,  (my  first  cousin  and  a 
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member  of  the  family  that  helped  us  get  to  the  U.S.)  by  terrorists  aboard 
the  cruise  ship,  Achille  Lauro. 

In  1988,  a  chance  meeting  with  the  then  managing  editor  of  Boston 
Magazine  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  publish  some  excerpts  of  my  story 
(Liane  Reif-Lehrer,  Memory's  Edge.  Boston  Magazine;  April  1988,  p.  88). 

In  June  1989,  a  fiftieth  anniversary  reunion  of  some  of  the  survivors  from 
the  St.  Louis,  took  place  in  Miami,  Florida.  The  occasion  to  meet  with 
some  of  the  other  passengers,  gave  me  access  to  more  information  and  to 
several  photographs  of  me  and  my  brother  on  the  ship  and  of  me  in 
France  with  the  parents  of  two  other  women  who  had  been  children  on 
the  ship.  These  images  and  my  discussions  with  the  two  women  also 
helped  confirm  some  of  my  vague  memories  from  those  early  times. 

The  reunion  initially  pulled  me  off  course.  I  tracked  down  and  collected 
material  —  written  and  photographic  —  from  some  forty  survivors  from 
the  ship  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  book  of  individual  survivor’s 
stories  tied  together  by  the  common  thread  of  the  St.  Louis  voyage.  But 
this  approach  turned  out  to  have  multiple  difficulties.  Many  of  the 
contributors  sent  photographs  and  other  materials  and  answered  a 
questionnaire  I  had  developed,  but  did  not  write  publishable  stories.  At 
first,  I  tried  to  shape  a  few  stories  from  the  information  people  had  sent 
me,  but  I  quickly  discovered  that  I  could  not  write  with  so  many  different 
voices.  Moreover,  a  meeting  with  the  well-known  historian,  Simon 
Schama,  then  at  Harvard  University,  helped  me  to  rethink  the  project  into 
a  less  grandiose  task.  As  a  young  student  in  London,  Schama  had  written 
an  article  about  the  St.  Louis  for  one  of  the  British  newspapers,  and  was, 
therefore,  quite  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  voyage.  He  suggested  that  I 

build  my  book  around  the  stories  of  only  five  or  six  of  the  passengers.  I 
attempted  to  work  the  book  around  his  suggestion,  but  in  the  end,  I  came 
to  realize  that  it  was  probably  better  to  stick  to  my  initial  plan  to  tell  the 
story  of  my  own  family's  odyssey  within  the  larger  context  of  some  of  my 
own  history.  (I  plan  to  donate  the  contributions  of  the  other  passengers 
to  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum.)  This  book  is,  therefore,  my 
very  personal  story  of  a  life  saved  by  a  roll  of  the  dice  but  lived  as  fully 
and  productively  as  the  shadows  of  the  early  traumas  would  permit. 
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Introduction 


WAR  is  an  ominous  word  —  and  a  phenomenon  that  I  do  not 
comprehend.  War  represents  to  me  the  antithesis  of  civilization.  Soldiers 
seem  like  children,  thoughtlessly  slugging  it  out  over  a  toy  because  they 
have  not  yet  learned  to  take  turns  or  to  negotiate.  War  robs  the  innocent 
of  their  lives  at  the  prime  of  their  existence,  while  often  those  who 
initiated  the  conflict  sit  in  plush  offices  untouched  by  the  consequences 
of  their  actions.  World  War  II  robbed  me  of  my  father,  my  grandparents, 
most  of  my  other  relatives,  and  my  childhood.  In  some  sense  it  also 
robbed  me  of  my  mother,  for  she  was  never  whole  again  after  my  father 
died.  And  she  was  certainly  not  the  same  person  she  must  have  been 
before  the  war.  The  mother  I  grew  up  with  was  a  loving  but  nervous, 
fearful  lady,  often  dressed  in  black,  who  worked  slavishly,  lit  yahrzeit 
candles  and,  for  many  years,  found  it  hard  to  smile. 

The  war  left  me  with  scars  so  deep  that  I  did  not  even  recognize  their 
presence  for  many  years.  It  was  only  after  the  birth  of  my  own  children 
that  I  became  aware  of  feelings,  emerging  from  a  place  deep  inside 
myself,  that  I  could  not  at  first  explain.  Later  I  was  able  to  understand 
some  of  these  feelings  by  analyzing  my  early  experiences.  Much  fell  into 
place  when  considered  in  the  light  of  how  the  three  and  a  half  year  old 
me  might  have  felt  —  and  coped  —  when  I  was  told  that  I  would  never  see 
my  father  again  and  when  it  must  have  become  obvious  that  there  were 
people  all  around  who  were  out  to  get  me  and  everyone  who  mattered  to 
me  —  when,  instead  of  laughter  and  joy,  my  childhood  became  pervaded 
by  an  ambience  of  secrecy,  running  away,  and  hiding,  —  by  air  raids, 
appalling  living  conditions,  no  playmates,  and  often  feeling  hungry 
because  there  was  not  enough  food. 

This  is  my  personal  story.  Ostensibly,  it  has  its  origins  somewhere  in  the 
historic  events  that  led  up  to  the  Second  World  War.  Actually,  it  goes 
back  much  further:  "The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the  sons  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generation1"  is  a  recognition  that  parental  influence 
persists  through  the  continuum  of  generations.  Parents  have  strengths 


1  This  is  from  Exodus  (Chapter  20,  Verse  5)  and  is  the  way  that  I  have  always  heard  this 
fragment.  In  the  King  James  version,  the  translation  is  'Thou  shalt  not  bow  down 
thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them:  for  I  the  LORD  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them 
that  hate  me;" 
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and  weaknesses,  induced  by  their  parents,  passed  unthinkingly  onto  their 
children  and  in  turn,  unwittingly  —  and  at  times,  even  despite  great  effort 
—  onto  yet  the  next  generation.  These  are  the  memories  of  my  lost 
childhood.  The  facts  may  not  always  be  totally  accurate  but  the  essence, 
the  flavor,  is  authentic. 
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Part  I:  THEN 


Memory's  Edge 

Who  am  I?  Sometimes  I  am  not  quite  sure.  A  conglomerate  of  all  the 
strange  experiences  I  have  had  -  especially  those  in  my  early  life  that 
helped  to  shape  me  into  the  odd  composite  that  I  am.  My  parents  were 
both  Jews  born  in  Poland,  but  I  am  certainly  not  Polish.  I  was  born  in 
Vienna  and  spent  my  early  childhood  years  there,  but,  despite  my 
immense  love  of  waltzing,  I  am  certainly  not  Viennese.  I  began  my 
schooling  and  my  sharper  awareness  of  external  events  in  France  and 
French  was  my  second  language,  but  I  am  certainly  not  French.  I  have 
lived  most  of  my  life  in  the  United  States  and  I  feel  very  at  home  in  this 
country.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  say,  “I  live  in  the  U.S.”*but  when  someone 
asks,  “Are  you  American?”  I  always  pause  a  moment  before  answering 
—  and  after  I  thoughtfully  answer  “Yes,”  I  am  generally  left  with  an 
uncomfortable  inner  feeling  that  I  have  just  told  a  slight  fib.  I  like  to 
think  of  myself  as  a  world  citizen,  but  given  the  condition  of  the  world, 
that  seems  an  unlikely  reality.  Perhaps,  emotionally,  I  am  simply  a 
displaced  person. 


vj»  J.  v*»  ly 
in 

Both  of  my  parents  were  born  in  small  Polish  towns  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  But  because  of  shifting  European  borders,  both 
were  Austrian  citizens.  My  mother,  Klara  (Clara,  after  coming  to  the  U.S.) 
Gottfried,  was  the  youngest  of  three  children.  Perhaps  slightly  rebellious 
for  her  time,  she  was  apparently  at  times  strong-willed  and  egocentric 
and  at  other  times,  pathetically  indecisive.  Supposedly  never  quite  well, 
she  was  undoubtedly  a  woman  of  remarkable  vitality,  mostly  channeled, 
unfortunately,  into  traditionally  feminine  pursuits  and  nervous  energy. 
Though  totally  non-analytical,  she  claimed  to  have  been  an  avid  reader. 
My  mother’s  parents  w'ere  apparently  fairly  well  off  financially.  Her 
father  appears  to  have  spent  much  of  his  time  in  religious  study  while  her 
mother  ran  the  family  business:  a  flour  mill  and  a  variety  store  — 
“something  like  a  Woolworth,”  my  mother  used  to  say  —  which  they 
owned  in  a  town  whose  inhabitants,  I  gather,  were  predominantly  non- 
Jewish.  Allegedly  not  her  father's  favorite,  my  mother  was  often  away 
from  home  for  reasons  of  schooling,  fashion,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  a 
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hereditary  restlessness  led  her,  in  the  1920's,  to  Vienna,  where  she  met, 
and  later  married,  my  father. 

I  do  not  remember  my  father.  He  is  characterless  in  my  mind.  One  of 
some  seven  children  in  a  family  less  prosperous  than  my  mother’s,  he 
was,  I  surmise,  serious  —  though  not  particularly  intellectual.  An  older 
brother,  one  of  a  set  of  twins,  had  been  killed  in  World  War  I,  another 
brother  and  sister  had  gone  to  America,  perhaps  just  prior  to  the  First 
World  War.  My  father,  seemingly  the  only  one  of  academic  bent,  went  to 
Vienna  to  go  to  medical  school.  An  old  photograph  in  my  box  of 
mementos  shows  a  group  of  young  men  in  white  coats  surrounding  a 
partly  dissected  cadaver  on  a  table  (photo).  One  of  them,  a  pleasant 
sensitive  looking  slender  man,  was  my  father,  Gerson  (Gerschon)  Reif.  I 
recognize  him  only  from  a  larger  photo,  taken  at  a  later  time  (when  he 
was  somewhat  more  portly  and  had  lost  the  attractive  poetic  look  of  his 
youth),  which  hung  always  next  to  my  mother's  bed. 

My  father  had  fought  in  the  Austrian  army  in  the  First  World  War  and 
had  been  taken  prisoner  of  war  at  the  Russian  front.  For  his  pains,  he  was 
given  a  large  colorful  certificate  attesting  to  his  honorable  service 
(photo).  It  hangs,  framed,  on  a  wall  in  our  home.  I  keep  it  to  serve  as  a 
painful  reminder  that  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  captives  of  chance.  We 
do  not  choose  our  place  of  birth,  our  mother  tongue,  our  religion,  our 
siblings,  our  parents.  How  ludicrous  to  think  that  had  my  father  gone  to 
America  with  his  brother  and  sister  in  the  years  shortly  before  1914,  he 
might  have  fought  in  tne  United  States  army  instead.  Or,  had  he  lived  to 
come  to  America  with  us,  he  might  have  fought  in  the  Second  World  War 
against  the  very  country  he  served  so  bravely  in  the  earlier  war. 

My  father  did  not  practice  medicine.  Following  his  graduation  from 
medical  school,  he  did  further  training  in  dentistry  and  subsequently 
opened  a  dental  practice  in  Vienna's  "Zweiter  Bezirk,"  at  28  LasalleStrasse 
—  later  ReichsbriickenStrasse.  It  was  here  that  my  brother  and  I  were 
born,  in  a  house  that  l  remember,  but  which  —  prior  to  later  visits  —  I 
could  not  have  located  on  a  map,  or  have  found  my  way  to  in  that  city. 
Two  apartments  had  been  made  into  one,  with  the  family  living  quarters 
at  one  end  and  my  father's  office  and  examining  room  at  the  other.  My 
memories  begin  here.  They  are  mostly  vague,  but  occasional  images  are 
imprinted  with  great  clarity  in  my  mind  —  like  still  photographs  that 
have  captured  momentary  glimpses  out  of  ongoing  sequences.  My  room, 
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a  crib  with  a  netting  side,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  stuffed  animal,  the  dining 
room  table,  the  kitchen,  and  most  vividly,  the  green  linoleum  with  ivory 
colored  brush  strokes  in  my  father's  examining  room  (photo).  From  those 
early  days  few  remembrances  remain  of  emotions  that  must  have  been 
associated  with  people  and  things.  Though  I  must  have  felt  them  often,  I 
can  recall  neither  the  feel  of  my  father's  embrace  nor  the  touch  of  his  lips 
on  my  cheek. 

Life,  for  my  parents,  had  its  difficulties  at  first.  It  was  hard  to  establish  a 
practice.  But  eventually  the  practice  flourished.  Couched  in  middle  class 
prosperity,  these  were  happy  years  —  my  mother  recalled.  My  parents 
apparently  led  a  fairly  active  social  life,  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount 
of  "primping."  They  went  to  the  opera  and  to  formal  dances  and  on 
weekends  they  played  cards  at  the  home  of  a  relative  or  went  on 
occasional  outings.  After  helping  with  patients  and  answering  the 
telephone  in  the  dental  practice  in  the  early  years  of  their  marriage,  my 
mother's  role  eventually  settled  into  being  the  "lady  of  the  house."  She 
enjoyed  reading,  did  needlepoint  (photo),  dressed  well,  had  fittings  at  the 
dressmaker’s,  supervised  the  assorted  servants,  and  checked  on  their 
performance  by  running  a  white-gloved  finger  over  areas  likely  to  have 
been  overlooked. 

My  brother  Fred  (Friedrich  before  we  came  to  America)  was  born  in  the 
relative  tranquility  of  1927  and  with  this  addition  to  the  household  came 
another,  a  governess  to  look  after  him.  It  was  the  thing  to  do  in  that  place 
and  time  but,  in  addition,  my  mother  had  perhaps  a  certain  sense  of 
pride  about  her  ineptitude  at  housework  and  child  rearing.  From  all 
accounts,  Fred  was,  from  the  start,  quite  a  serious  child.  He  did  not  seem 
to  like  the  rough  and  tumble  games  engaged  in  by  the  other  children  his 
age  and  he  was  generally  reluctant  to  engage  in  physical  activities  at  all. 
Fred  says  that  even  as  a  small  child,  he  was  always  different  from  his 
peers:  Other  children  were  playful.  He  was  serious.  He  disliked  going  to 
the  seashore,  playing  in  sandboxes,  or  being  coerced  to  ice-skate  or 
participate  in  other  athletic  pursuits.  He  liked  to  read,  to  learn,  to  absorb 
things.  My  mother  said  that  when  she  took  him  for  walks  in  his  carriage, 
even  when  he  was  still  quite  small,  he  liked  to  have  her  read  the  names  of 
the  street  signs  to  him.  Once  when  I  commented  about  his  pose  in  a 
photo  of  him  in  a  sand  box  with  his  derriere  sticking  up  behind  him 
(photo),  he  told  me  with  a  distinct  tone  of  resentment  that  he  was  afraid 
to  get  dirty  because  they  always  dressed  him  like  “Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.” 
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Fred  says  his  earliest  memory  is  being  in  kindergarten  in  light  blue 
trousers  and  feeling  very  silly  and  embarrassed.  He  felt  as  though  he 
didn’t  belong  and  he  resented  somebody  forcing  him  to  put  on  this 
absolutely  ridiculous  school  uniform.  He  remembers  above  all  feeling 
lonely  and  ignored  and  having  little  in  common  with  the  other  kids. 
Usually,  Fred  says,  he  had  only  one  friend  at  a  time,  but  even  this  was 
problematic.  His  first  friend  was  a  fellow  called  Otto  Schneck,  who  he 
must  have  known  from  about  age  four  or  five  until  about  age  seven  or 
eight  when  they  broke  up  in  some  dispute.  Fred  presumes  Otto  was 
Jewish. 

Austria  was  a  catholic  country.  Jews  were  a  minority.  Fred  recalls  that 
perhaps,  at  most,  twenty  percent  of  the  students  at  his  school  were  non- 
Catholic.  There  may  have  been  a  few  Protestants;  there  were  no  black 
students.  The  school  day  began  with  the  Lords  Prayer.  The  Jewish  kids 
would  stand  in  the  classroom  but  not  say  anything.  Fred  thinks  this  was  a 
cruel  and  overt  way  to  make  a  child  feel  like  an  outsider  —  and  by  age 
seven  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  anti-Semitic  ambiance  and  that  other  kids 
occasionally  made  outright  anti-Semitic  comments. 

Fred  was  intellectually  inclined  and  did  well  in  school  but  he  made  few 
friends  there,  and  for  the  most  part  they  were  also  Jewish.  Although  he 
inherently  liked  school,  he  felt  he  had  little  in  common  with  the  other 
kids.  Among  other  things,  he  was  terrible  at  gym.  All  the  kids  would 
climb  ropes,  climbing  bars  and  the  like.  Fred  just  couldn't  get  up  there. 
And  he  could  never  seem  to  learn  how  to  do  a  somersault.  He  recalls 
once  coming  home  crying  and  feeling  desperate.  He  set  up  a  bunch  of 
mattresses  on  the  floor  and  tried  to  practice,  but  could  not  master  this 
activity.  When  the  teacher  complained  about  Fred’s  inadequacies,  my 
parents  apparently  hired  a  private  tutor  to  try  to  remedy  this  situation 
but  it  was  not  a  very  successful  venture.  When  report  cards  were  issued, 
Fred  always  got  all  “Ones”  (one  being  equivalent  to  an  “A”).  Because  the 
teachers  didn’t  want  to  spoil  his  perfect  record,  they  gave  him  a  “one”  in 
gym  too,  but  it  was  totally  undeserved. 

During  the  growing  up  years,  Fred  was  started  on  several  other  private 
lessons;  violin  and  three  languages  including  Hebrew.  The  latter  to 
prepare  him  for  his  Bar  Mitzvah.  Although  he  apparently  did  well  with 
French  and  English,  he  did  not  seem  to  progress  with  the  Hebrew.  The 
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teacher  became  increasingly  frustrated  with  my  brother  and  ultimately 
suggested  to  my  parents  that  they  were  wasting  their  money  and  the 
teacher’s  time.  The  lessons  had  to  be  stopped.  The  violin  lessons,  started 
when  my  brother  was  only  three,  were  also  suspended  and  resumed  when 
Fred  turned  five. 

My  father  wanted  a  second  child,  particularly  a  girl,  but  because  of  the 
depression  my  parents  waited  almost  seven  years  to  have  another  child. 
By  1933,  things  were  already  getting  bad  in  other  ways  "next  door"  in 
Germany.  On  March  23,  the  Reichstag  granted  Hitler  dictatorial  powers 
for  four  years  and  by  the  28th  of  that  month,  the  German  Nazi  Party  had 
begun  an  organized  boycott  of  Jewish-owned  shops.  Although,  it  was  just 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles  to  come,  bringing  a  child  into  the  world  of 
pre-war  Vienna  was  clearly  not  a  wise  choice.  But  in  Austria  in  June 
1933,  Austrian  police  were  cracking  down  on  Nazi  terrorism  and  the 
Government  in  Vienna  outlawed  the  German  Nazi  party.  Perhaps  also  by 
1934  my  parents  were  tired  of  being  confronted  with  the  realities  of  the 
surrounding  world  and  like  many  other  European  Jews,  were  hoping  that 
things  would  get  better.  They  were  doing  well  financially  and  in  their 
small  immediate  world  it  may  have  seemed  like  a  good  time  to  complete 
their  family  —  a  testimony  to  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  individuals 
to  predict  history  even  when  it  is  upon  them. 

In  February  1934,  when  my  parents  allowed  my  life  to  begin,  the  political 
situation  in  Europe  was  already  quite  bleak.  Even  American  headlines 
about  the  events  taking  place  across  the  ocean  were  chilling:  "Civil  War 
Terror  Grips  Dozen  Cities  of  Austria."  Our  street  was  a  major 
thoroughfare  leading  to  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  Fred  says  one  day 
he  heard  a  commotion  and  ran  to  the  window.  Street  fighting  had  broken 
out  between  the  Christian  Socialists  and  the  Social  Democrats.  There  was 
lots  of  artillery  on  the  street  and  people  were  firing  at  each  other  across 
the  river.  Fred  says  our  parents  were  frightened  and  huddled  in  our 
apartment  for  about  a  week,  not  daring  to  go  out,  while  the  two  factions 
were  fighting  it  out.  There  was  a  general  strike  for  one  day  so  there  was 
no  electricity  for  a  while  and  they  had  to  make  do  with  whatever  food  was 
in  the  house.  The  next  day  the  shooting  started.  After  four  days  the 
Christian  Democrats  had  won  the  battle,  and  the  shooting  stopped.  Some 
time  after  the  fighting  ended,  Fred  went  to  visit  the  big  apartment 
building  across  the  river  that  the  social  democrats  had  used  as  a  fortress 
to  "hole-up  in."  It  was  full  of  pock  marks  and  holes  from  bullets. 
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Amazingly,  Fred  says,  no-one  that  our  family  knew  got  hurt.  Eventually, 
things  got  back  to  pseudo-normal,  but  the  government  had  now  shifted  to 
the  right.  On  July  25,  1934,  Chancellor  Engelbert  Dollfuss,  the  Catholic 
conservative  chancellor  of  Austria  who  had  suspended  parliamentary 
government  in  Austria  in  March  1933  and,  a  year  later,  established  a 
dictatorship,  was  assassinated  during  an  attempted  coup.  A  new 
chancellor,  Kurt  von  Schuschnigg,  came  to  power.  The  Boston  Globe 
reported,  "Battles  Still  Raging  in  Streets  and  Houses  of  Vienna"  and 
described  a  "Dark  European  picture."  Much  of  Europe  was  in  turmoil.  In 
neighboring  Germany,  a  1934  plebiscite  gave  sole  executive  power  to 
Hitler  as  Fiihrer.  By  November,  Germany  was  rearming  and  City  College 
in  New  York  had  ousted  student  rioters  following  an  anti-fascist  outbreak. 
But  on  November  14,  1934  my  mother  was  busy  getting  me  born.  My 
father  was  happy  that  I  was  a  girl. 

Although  Fred  was  only  eight  in  1935,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  escape  all 
the  bleak  news.  He  saw  it  in  the  papers,  in  newsreels,  at  movies  and 
everyone  was  talking  about  it.  While  people  were  generally  worried  about 
what  was  happening  in  Germany,  my  parents  were  busy  with  me.  My 
father,  who  was,  according  to  Fred,  by  far  the  more  serious  and 
thoughtful  of  our  parents  was,  despite  the  terrible  situation,  enjoying  the 
daughter  he  had  wanted  but  had  postponed  having  because  of  the 
depression.  Fred  says  this  behavior  may  seem  somewhat  bizarre  in  hind¬ 
sight  but,  despite  increasing  worries  about  the  general  German 
expansionist  talk,  most  people  we  knew  —  who  were  probably  mostly 
Jewish  and  increasingly  very  nervous  —  were  trying  —  even  by  1936  —  to 
go  about  their  daily  business  as  though  nothing  was  amiss. 

My  parents  also  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  carry  on  normally,  but  things 
were  getting  more  and  more  frightening.  At  the  end  of  November, 
Churchill  warned  about  the  build-up  of  the  German  air  force,  and  in 
December  the  Italian-Ethiopian  war  broke  out  and  Yugoslavia  was 
deporting  Hungarians.  In  January,  1935,  Mussolini  wrote  in  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  periodical  that  "War  alone  brings  up  to  its  highest  tension  all 
human  energy  and  puts  the  stamp  of  nobility  upon  the  peoples  who  have 
the  courage  to  meet  it."  In  March,  Germany  announced  the  formation  of 
the  Luftwaffe  and  began  conscription,  both  of  which  had  been  specifically 
forbidden  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  In  April,  Austria  also  reinstated 
military  conscription.  By  September  1935  severe  anti-Jewish  measures 
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were  imposed  in  Germany:  citizenship  and  relations  with  Aryans  were 
sharply  limited  for  Jews.  Anti-Semitism  was  spreading  throughout  Europe 
and  close  to  sixty-two  thousand  Jews  left  Europe  during  this  one  year  to 
seek  refuge  in  Palestine.  It  was  the  year  that  the  Swastika  was  officially 
incorporated  into  the  German  flag. 

Between  1936  and  1938  Fred  recalls  overhearing  occasional  talks  in  the 
family  about  what  they  might  do  if  things  got  worse  and  the  “German 
situation”  spilled  over  into  Austria.  But  the  talk  never  got  to  anything 
very  serious  and  Fred  recalls  thinking  that  my  parents  were  just  talking, 
but  not  really  doing  anything.  They,  like  so  many  others,  seemed  to  be 
fooling  themselves  into  thinking  that  the  impending  nightmare  would  go 
away. 

For  a  time,  Kurt  von  Schuschnigg,  the  chancellor  who  had  succeeded 
Dollfuss,  attempted  to  resist  Hitler's  demand  for  Anschluss  with  Germany. 
But  he  was  unsuccessful  and  resigned  on  March  12,  1938,  the  day  before 
Austria  was  annexed  to  Germany. 

One  Friday  evening  large  crowds  of  civilians  marched  down  the  streets  of 
Vienna  chanting  various  slogans  including,  "Jude  verrecke  im  eigenen 
drecke”  (“Jew,  die  in  your  own  shit.")  The  atmosphere  was  very  tense  and 
by  the  next  morning  there  were  German  Soldiers  all  over  the  city.  On 
Sunday  it  was  officially  announced  that  Austria  had  become  part  of 
Germany. 

Things  immediately  started  disintegrating  at  a  rapid  rate.  Within  a  month 
or  two,  Jewish  professionals  were  no  longer  allowed  to  practice  their 
professions  and  Jewish  stores  were  sometimes  broken  into  and  taken  over. 

Fred  had  a  non-Jewish  friend  at  the  time  who  told  him  that  he  could  no 
longer  associate  with  him  because  Fred  was  Jewish.  Fred  says  that 
although  he  perhaps  felt  emotionally  slighted,  the  more  rational  part  of 
him  thought  that,  given  the  political  situation,  it  was  not  an  unreasonable 
statement  for  the  boy  to  make. 

The  Germans  became  increasingly  cruel  and  plagued  the  Jews  in  any  and 
every  way.  They  would  round  up  Jews  in  the  street  and  force  groups  of 
15-20  people  to  scrub  the  street  on  their  hands  and  knees.  The  SS 
(Schutzstaffel,  also  known  as  the  Black  shirts)  and  SA  (Sturmabteilung  or 
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Storm  Troopers:  the  brown-shirts  militia  that  was  the  private  army  of  the 

Nazi  government)  troops  kept  watch  and  beat  up  those  who  didn't 

comply.  Various  people  —  initially  mostly  men  —  were  rounded  up  and 
sent  away  to  concentration  camps.  Everybody  knew  that  these  people 
were  going  to  Dachau  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  Occasionally 
some  people  came  back. 

Despite  the  terrible  political  situation,  I  must  have  been  a  happy  child  in 
the  beginning.  According  to  my  mother’s  testimonies,  my  father 
apparently  adored  me  (photo).  Our  apartment,  on  the  third  floor  of  a 
building  not  far  from  the  not-so-blue  Danube,  the  Reichsbriicke,  and  the 
famous  Prater  with  its  giant  Ferris  wheel,  must  have  seemed  immense  to 
me.  At  one  end  of  the  expanse  of  our  long  apartment  was  my  room  —  my 
own  small  haven.  I  remember  the  layout  quite  clearly:  my  crib  (photo),  a 

dresser  with  a  stuffed  animal  perched  on  top,  a  bed  for  the  governess  and 

the  window  through  which  little  of  the  mad  world  below  filtered  into  my 
falsely  secure  surroundings. 

With  me  came  a  new  governess.  She  was  in  command.  I  screamed  my 
way  through  endless  nights,  but  my  mother  was  not  allowed  to  come  to 
me.  My  brother,  a  very  serious  child  from  an  early  age,  considered  me  an 
intrusion  on  his  quietude,  but  I  think  he  was  nevertheless  rather  fond  of 
me.  Despite  his  solemn  nature,  he  was  not  without  humor  of  a  whimsical 
sort  which,  in  those  jealous  days,  may  sometimes  have  manifested  itself  as 
mischief  directed  at  me.  While  I  was  too  young  to  understand  anything 
outside  my  limited  and  protected  environment,  my  brother,  almost  eight 
years  older  than  I,  was  keenly  aware  of  the  increasing  dangers  that  lurked 
just  outside  our  pristine  home. 

My  days  consisted  of  play.  On  nice  days,  my  “governess,”  or  sometimes 
my  mother  (photo),  took  me  to  the  park.  Indoors,  aside  from  my  own 
room,  the  long  hallway  that  connected  the  fourteen  rooms  of  our 
apartment  provided  an  additional  play  area.  My  favorite  room  was  the 
kitchen.  Much  to  my  mother's  chagrin,  I  liked  to  spend  time  there  with 
the  cook.  Ironing  seemed  like  such  an  adventure  with  the  heavy  iron  that 
had  to  be  reheated  in  the  open  gas  flame  every  few  minutes.  And  I  loved 
standing  up  on  a  stool  to  help  dry  the  dishes.  Housecleaning  time  was  an 
especially  fun  experience  for  me.  The  maids  would  swing  me  in  the  half- 
folded  sheets,  give  me  rides  on  the  broom  and  slide  me  along  on  the 
Persian  carpet  runners  as  they  rolled  them  up  to  take  them  out  for  their 
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daily  beating  with  intricately  woven  bamboo  rug  paddles.  Being  allowed 
to  visit  my  father's  office  was  another  special  treat.  There  were  so  many 
exciting  things  there.  I  especially  loved  to  play  with  the  elusive  shiny 
globules  of  mercury  -  rolling  them  around  in  the  palm  of  my  small  hands. 
No  one  seemed  to  be  aware  then  about  the  dangers  of  playing  with  this 
neurotoxic  element  or  fhat  it  could  be  absorbed  through  the  skin! 
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The  World  Turns  Black 


I  have  always  lived  with  an  acute  awareness  that  one’s  life  can  change 
radically  in  the  blink  of  an  eye:  A  missed  step,  a  momentary 
inattentiveness,  or  simply  being  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

In  the  late  1930’s  a  dismal  drama  was  unfolding  in  our  world,  of  which  I, 
at  age  four,  was  largely  unaware  —  though  the  tension  in  the  adults 
around  me  must  surely  have  had  an  influence  on  me.  Because  Uncle  Max 
(Reiff)  and  Aunt  Lena  (Klinghoffer),  two  of  my  father's  siblings,  lived  in 
New  York,  there  had  been  occasional  casual  talk  over  the  years  of  moving 
to  America  —  though  I  doubt  that  it  was  initially  really  considered  with 
any  genuine  seriousness.  Although  by  1938  the  idea  of  going  to  America 
took  on  greater  immedicxy,  it  was  hard  for  my  father  to  give  up  a 
prosperous  practice  at  age  forty-four  and  start  again  in  a  new  land  and  a 
new  language.  Surely  things  would  get  better.  In  fact,  they  got  worse! 

On  March  13,  1938,  Hitler,  who  was  already  in  power  in  Germany, 
declared  the  Anschluss  of  Austria  to  Germany.  Things  rapidly  got 
immeasurably  worse.  My  brother  recounts  that  anti-Semitic 
demonstrations  began  immediately  with  an  attack  on  Zionist 
headquarters  in  Vienna.  On  April  27,  the  Nazi  Party  Newspaper 
announced:  "Jews,  abandon  all  hope!  Our  net  is  so  fine  that  there  is  not 
a  hole  through  which  you  can  slip."  Increasingly,  Jews  were  harassed, 
beaten  up,  and  taken  away  to  concentration  camps.  A  woman  friend  of 
our  family,  Dr.  Maryrka  Silber,  who  had  gone  to  dental  school  with  my 
father  and  was  married  to  a  doctor,  was  forced  to  go  out  and  scrub  the 
sidewalk  with  a  toothbrush! 

Within  a  week  of  the  Anschluss,  my  brother  recalls,  some  people  knocked 
on  the  door  of  the  apartment  of  one  of  our  neighbors  on  the  floor  below 
us.  The  man  of  the  house  opened  the  door  and  the  "visitors"  asked  him 
for  money.  When  he  said  he  didn't  have  any,  they  shot  him.  The 
neighbor  made  his  way  up  to  our  apartment  and  collapsed  in  our  foyer. 
My  father  tried  to  do  what  he  could  for  him  and  then  somehow  managed 
get  an  ambulance  to  take  him  off  to  a  hospital.  My  brother  was  eleven 
years  old  when  he  witnessed  this  scene.  It  was  very  frightening.  He  thinks 
the  man  survived. 
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My  brother  had  entered  the  SperlGymnasium  (the  European  Gymnasium 
is  a  school  somewhat  equivalent  to  an  American  high  school)  in  1937.  It 
was  here  that  he  met  a  fellow  student,  Erwin  Kleinfeld.  Fred  and  Erwin 
were  both  age  ten  and  found  themselves  sitting  in  adjacent  seats.  They 
became  close  friends.  A  year  later,  in  September  1938,  Jews  were  no 
longer  permitted  in  the  regular  schools.  Fred  and  Erwin  (who  was  also 
Jewish)  were  among  the  boys  selected  to  go  the  ChajesGymnasium,  the 
one  Jewish  high  school.  It  had  a  limited  capacity  and  was  in  a  different 
neighborhood  from  the  one  in  which  we  lived,  which  meant  Fred  now  had 
to  commute  each  day.  Although  everyone  at  the  new  school  was  Jewish, 
my  brother  felt  even  less  at  home  in  this  school  than  at  the  ordinary 
Gymnasium.  At  the  school,  teachers  periodically  disappeared  —  and 
there  was  talk  of  students'  parents  disappearing.  Finally  it  dawned  on  my 
brother,  that  these  people  were  being  sent  off  to  concentration  camps. 

My  cousin,  Hilde,  says  that  she  and  her  friends  were  just  normal  teenagers 
until  1938:  “We  had  lots  of  homework,  were  fiercely  involved  with 
Zionism,  belonged  to  sportsclubs,  went  to  the  theatre  and  the  movies 
(student  tickets  were  very  affordable)  had  very  little  money,  did  not  need 
much  and  walked  a  lot  to  save  carfare.  Then  our  world  collapsed. 
Overnight  we  lost  our  Youth.  We  lost  our  childhood  friends,  our 
classmates,  our  cousins.  Our  peers  just  vanished.  Some  for  good  —  and 
some  fled  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world  —  legally  or  illegally.  Some 
were  brutally  returned  to  the  Nazis  to  be  sent  directly  to  concentration 
camps.  Many  left  for  Palestine.  Young  men,  in  particular,  were  in  grave 
danger  of  being  caught  in  the  street  and  sent  to  work  camps.  Very  few 
ever  returned  from  there.” 

Meanwhile,  in  August,  my  father,  who  had  a  thriving  dental  practice, 
began  to  experience  first-hand  another  glaring  reality  of  the  demeaning 
and  dangerous  situation  for  Jews  in  Vienna  when  he  was  forced  to  close 
his  practice  and  was  not  allowed  to  work  anymore  (photo  of  document  he 
had  to  sign).  It  was  rapidly  becoming  very  clear  that  we  had  to  leave 
Vienna.  Soon  after  he  was  forced  to  stop  working,  my  father  began  to  get 
very  depressed.  My  brother  says  that  my  father  spent  hours  brooding 
—  just  standing  or  walking  around  in  a  dark  room.  Fred  would 
sometimes  stand  with  my  father  and  hold  his  hand.  Everyone  was 
worried  that  my  father  might  be  taken  away  and  the  family  could  be 
separated.  There  was  a  quiet  understanding  between  my  father  and  my 
brother  that  the  situation  was  very  bleak  and  that  there  was  nothing  my 
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father  or  anyone  could  do.  It  was  not  an  easy  realization  for  a  boy  of 
eleven. 

Jews  were  no  longer  permitted  to  have  non-Jews  as  servants.  Instead  of  a 
live-in  servant  girl  and  other  day-time  house  helpers,  we  now  had  only  a 
Jewish  woman  who  came  in  occasionally.  My  mother  tried  to  occupy 
herself  with  the  needs  of  the  house  and  other  practical  things.  She  also 
made  some  attempts  to  see  if  our  family  could  emigrate.  My 
grandparents  were  in  Poland  —  and  Poland  was  still  neutral  at  this  point, 
so  my  parents  were  not  yet  worried  about  their  parents  —  only  about  our 
immediate  family.  It  would  have  been  good  to  go  to  Switzerland  and  my 
parents  apparently  explored  that  possibility,  but  Switzerland  would  not 
let  us  in  —  so  the  U.S.  became  the  desired  destination.  But,  although  both 
of  my  parents  were  Austrian  citizens,  they  were  on  the  Polish  Quota  for 
immigration  to  America  because  the  U.S.  Quota  went  according  to  birth, 
not  citizenship.  Unfortunately,  the  Polish  quota  had  a  very  long  waiting 
period.  We  applied  for  the  necessary  emigration  and  immigration 
documents  and  on  September  30,  1938  my  parents  went  to  collect  our 
passports.  After  getting  the  documents,  they  split  up  to  do  various  chores 
and  were  to  meet  in  the  early  afternoon  at  the  home  of  relatives,  the 
Weidenfelds,  who  had  two  children,  Hilde  and  Norbert,  both  somewhat 
older  than  my  brother.  My  mother  arrived  at  the  expected  time,  but  my 
father,  generally  a  punctual  man,  did  not  appear  as  scheduled.  My 
mother  and  brother  became  increasingly  nervous.  At  about  2:30  in  the 
afternoon,  someone  called  to  say  that  my  father  had  been  found 
collapsed  at  the  bottom  of  a  four-story  stairwell  in  another  part  of  the 
city.  He  apparently  died  on  the  way  to  —  or  shortly  after  arriving  at  the 
hospital.  The  death  certificate  lists  the  cause  of  death  as  fractured  skull 
and  multiple  broken  ribs  (photo).  There  was  a  small  funeral  a  few  days 
later.  Apparently  I  was  not  there.  Some  cousins  came  —  and  a  pleasant 
woman,  Frania,  a  relative  of  my  mother's  who  my  brother  had  always 
liked.  Of  course,  no  one  could  come  from  Poland.  My  brother  remembers 
most  vividly  that  he  did  not  cry. 

Because  so  many  people  were  committing  suicide  at  the  time  and  because 
my  father  had  been  so  depressed,  it  was  assumed  that  he  had 
intentionally  jumped.  My  brother  thinks  my  father  might  have  been 
convinced  that  a  family  without  the  man  would  stand  a  better  chance  of 
survival.  Although  it  is  highly  likely  that  he  did  take  his  own  life,  some 
legitimate  questions  remain.  Could  he  have  been  pushed?  After  all,  a 
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virtual  epidemic  of  horrendously  cruel  acts  were  being  randomly 
perpetrated  on  Jews  in  the  streets.  Another  question  is  whether  a  man  in 
the  medical  profession,  with  access  to  neater,  less  crude  methods  for 
suicide,  would  have  chosen  such  a  violent  and  uncertain  means  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  Although  I  may  be  accused  of  simply  attempting  to  deny 
an  unpleasant  likelihood  that  my  father  abrogated  his  responsibilities  as 
husband  and  parent  —  that  he  took  the  easy  way  out  —  that  he  was 
perhaps  selfish  —  I  find  it  hard  not  to  wonder  from  time  to  time  about 
what  really  happened  that  afternoon. 

Regardless  of  the  actual  circumstances  and  despite  my  having  no 
recollection  of  that  day  (my  brother  does  not  remember  definitively,  but 
thinks  I  was  not  at  the  funeral)  I  have  come  to  realize  in  the  last  decade 
that  my  father's  abrupt  and  early  disappearance  from  my  life  had 
profound  and  long-lasting  effects  on  me,  on  the  way  I  react  to  situations, 
on  the  way  I  view  things  in  my  own  life. 

Though  I  recall  nothing  of  the  events  of  September  30,  1938,  the  events 
of  KristalNacht  —  which  was  only  some  five  weeks  later  —  are 
permanently  etched  into  my  brain.  Perhaps  it  is  a  slight  consolation  that 
my  father  did  not  have  to  endure  the  fear  and  indignity  of  that  November 
evening  when  thousands  of  Jewish  Viennese  men  were  sent  to 
concentration  camps,  nor  all  the  other  hardships  that  ensued,  and  the 
even  worse  things  to  which  he  later  might  have  been  subjected. 

My  mother  had  found  it  difficult  to  cope  with  my  fathers'  increasing 
despair.  Now  she  suddenly  found  herself  alone  with  two  small  children  in 
the  midst  of  the  nightmare  that  was  developing  in  Europe.  On  the 
evening  of  November  10,  1938,  my  mother  and  brother  and  I  were  alone 
in  our  apartment  in  Vienna  when  there  was  a  loud  ominous  knock  at  the 
door.  My  mother  called  out  "Who's  there?"  The  superintendent’s  familiar 
voice  answered,  "Open  the  door  Mrs.  Reif.  We  will  not  hurt  you."  As  my 
mother  moved  aside  the  metal  cover  of  the  peephole  in  the  door  to  see 
who  was  there,  the  butt  of  a  revolver  struck  the  glass.  My  mother,  with 
me  in  her  arms  clutching  her  neck  and  my  1 1  year  old  brother  welded  to 
her  skirt,  opened  the  door.  Several  men  entered.  Fred  recalls  that  these 
men  were  real  thugs.  They  waved  guns  around,  shouted  all  kinds  of  nasty 
comments,  and  helped  themselves  to  whatever  they  wanted  of  our 
possessions  including  the  passports  we  had  acquired  on  September  30, 
the  day  of  my  father’s  death.  Fred  says  he  was  terrified  but  they  didn't 
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hurt  us.  However,  he  suspects  that  if  my  mother  had  not  opened  the  door 
there  would  have  been  violence.  Although  I  was  still  six  weeks  short  of 
my  fourth  birthday,  I  recall  quite  vividly  my  sense  of  terror  of  that  night. 

I  recall  especially  my  indignation  at  their  removal  of  what,  for  me,  was 
the  greatest  treasure  in  our  house,  an  old  triple-decker  pastille  can  in 
which  the  cook,  of  whom  I  was  very  fond,  kept  a  collection  of  Groschen 
(Austrian  pennies).  It  was  housed  in  the  tall  white  enameled  linen  closet 
in  the  kitchen.  My  child's  mind  could  perhaps  have  forgiven  all  the  other 
transgressions  of  the  intruders,  but  not  this.  Then  my  memory  fades 
again. 
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The  "Voyage  of  the  Damned” 


[The  title  of  this  chapter  is  taken  from  the  title  of  the  book  Voyage  of  the 
Damned  by  Gordon  Thomas  and  Max  Morgan-Witts  (Stein  and  Day 
Publishers,  New  York,  1974)  which  presents  an  account  of  the  1939  trip 
of  the  St.  Louis.  The  book  was  reissued  in  a  highly  illustrated  edition  in 
1994  by  Dalton  Watson  Fine  Books  in  Great  Britain  and  by  Motorbooks 
International,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.] 

Now  that  my  father  was  gone,  it  remained  for  my  genteel,  widowed 
mother  and  my  not-quite  yet  twelve  year-old  brother  to  finalize  the 
arrangements  for  our  overdue  departure  from  the  only  place  my  brother 
and  I  had  ever  known  as  “home.”  My  mother  was,  understandably, 
mentally  paralyzed  but  somehow  she  managed  to  acquire  a  new  passport 
for  the  three  remaining  family  members  (photo).  But  where  could  we  go? 
Unable  to  enter  the  U.S.  because  of  the  quota,  we  had  to  find  another  way 
out  of  Austria.  And  we  needed  to  leave  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  was  probably  Dr.  Lazar  Kleinfeld,  a  lawyer,  who  suggested  to  my  mother 

that  it  was  possible  to  purchase  a  Visa  for  Cuba.  He  was  the  father  of 
Erwin  Kleinfeld,  the  boy  my  brother  met  at  the  SperlGymnasium  (Sperl 
High  School).  Erwin  Kleinfeld's  family  also  applied  for  Visas  to  Cuba  and 

left  Vienna  somewhat  before  we  did.  We  applied  and  finally,  in  what  was 

probably  early  1939,  our  entry  permits  to  Cuba  (for  which  we  had  paid 
five-hundred  dollars  each)  materialized.  So  now  we  could  implement 
emigration  procedures. 

One  day  in  early  1939  a  large  van  appeared  in  front  of  our  house.  My 
mother  was  probably  in  no  state  of  mind  to  make  decisions.  Dr.  Kleinfeld 
apparently  came  to  help  supervise  the  haphazard  loading  of  those  of  our 
belongings  that  we  were  permitted  to  take  with  us  —  including  my 
parent's  beds,  on  one  of  which  I  would  later  sleep  in  another  world  from 
age  seven  until  I  left  home  to  go  to  graduate  school.  Valuables  were  not 
permitted  out  of  the  country.  I  suspect  that  Dr.  Kleinfeld,  who 
undoubtedly  had  his  own  family's  problems  to  contend  with,  was  not  very 
vested  in  the  minutia  of  helping  my  mother  pack  —  and/or  perhaps,  as  a 
fairly  traditional  male  with  little  knowledge  of  either  housekeeping  or 
what  life  in  America  would  be  like,  was  just  not  a  very  practical  person. 
Whatever  the  reason,  he  and/or  my  mother  seemed  to  have  made  some 
very  odd  choices  about  what  to  send  and  what  to  leave  behind.  Lena 
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Klinghoffer,  my  father's  sister  in  New  York,  and  her  adult  children,  with 
whom  we  had  been  communicating  by  mail  about  getting  Visas  for  the  US, 
had  arranged  for  the  van  containing  our  belongings  to  be  put  in  storage 
until  we  could  catch  up  with  them.  Unencumbered  by  policies  and 
passports,  the  contents  found  their  way  to  a  New  York  warehouse.  No  one 
guessed  that  it  would  be  almost  three  years  before  we  would  see  that 
bizarre  assortment  of  possessions  again. 

Finally,  visas  and  passage  were  somehow  obtained  for  what  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  last  passenger  ships  to  leave  Germany.  We  had  ample 
money  but  because  one  was  not  permitted  to  take  more  than  a  token 
amount  of  currency  out  of  the  country,  we  used  our  money  to  book  first 
class  passage  on  the  St.  Louis,  a  luxury  liner  belonging  to  the  Hamburg- 
America  Line.  Because  it  seemed  offensive  to  leave  anything  more  than 
necessary  to  the  people  who  were  ejecting  us  from  our  home,  my  mother 
threw  the  gold  nuggets  my  father  kept  in  his  office  for  making  fillings, 
into  the  Danube  River.  These  probably  fairly  valuable  hunks  of  precious 
metal  had  somehow  escaped  the  non-discerning  eyes  of  the  men  who 
ransacked  our  apartment  on  KristalNacht.  One  of  these  gold  spheres, 
together  with  a  few  unused  prosthetic  teeth  and  a  some  other  clinical  bits 
—  along  with  a  set  of  gargantuan  silverware  stored  in  a  white  flannel  cloth 
bag,  my  mother’s  then  fashionable  silver  fox,  and  numerous  oriental 
carpets  —  somehow  managed  to  find  themselves  amidst  the  possessions 
that  were  shipped  to  America  —  perhaps  the  surreptitious  doing  of  Dr. 
Kleinfeld  or  my  mother. 

The  St.  Louis,  bound  for  Cuba,  was  scheduled  to  leave  from  Hamburg, 
Germany  on  May  13,  1939.  My  mother  thought  a  destination  in  the 
western  hemisphere  would  at  least  bring  us  closer  to  an  ultimate  reunion 
with  my  father's  two  siblings  in  New  York.  On  April  26,  1939,  as  we  were 
preparing  to  leave  our  home  in  Vienna,  the  banner  headline  of  the  Boston 
Globe  announced  "Hull  Gives  Hitler  Warning."  The  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  there  was  no  "Room  on  this  earth  for  a  political  organization  of 
mankind  under  which  a  single  nation  or  a  group  of  nations  will  enslave 
and  dominate  all  the  others"  and  that  the  U.S.  was  ready  for  defense. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  sailing,  my  mother  and  brother  and  I,  carrying 
only  some  suitcases,  boarded  a  train  to  Hamburg  with  much  nervous 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  my  mother  and  brother.  A  small,  once 
happy  family,  now  grieving  the  loss  of  it's  mainstay  member  and  its  roots, 
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rudely  loosed  from  our  adopted  soil  —  and  exposed  to  whatever  was  to 
come,  we  were  en  route  to  board  a  ship  that  we  thought  was  to  take  us  to 
a  new  life  in  an  unknown  alien,  and  distant  part  of  the  earth. 

I  do  not  remember  the  train  ride  from  Vienna  to  Hamburg,  but  I  do  recall 
the  sense  of  fear  as  we  went  through  innumerable  passport  control  points. 
My  brother,  who  was  twelve  by  now,  remembers  that  the  trip  was  scary. 
Although  Hamburg  seemed  somehow  opulent  by  comparison  to  Vienna, 
the  abundant  presence  of  uniformed  SA  and  SS  officers  frightened  him 
and  made  my  mother  anxious.  There  was  an  ever-present  sense  that 
something  could  go  wrong  at  any  moment. 

We  stayed  overnight  in  Hamburg  -  though  I  have  no  idea  where  —  and,  at 
last,  on  Saturday,  May  13,  my  pale,  frightened  mother,  my  brother,  and  I, 
boarded  the  St.  Louis  together  with  934  other  passengers  —  all  but  one  of 
them  Jewish  refugees  —  who  had  waited  too  long  to  leave  the  now-alien 
land  that  they  had  naively  considered  their  country  and  their  home. 

In  the  book  Voyage  of  the  Damned,  Gordon  Thomas  and  Max  Morgan- 
Witts  write,  "...  orders  were  cabled  to  the  German  embassies  in 
Washington,  London,  Paris  and  Rome,  briefing  the  ambassadors  to  exploit 
the  propaganda  value  of  the  St.  Louis  voyage.  Those  on  board  were  to  be 
branded  as  criminals;  the  question  was  to  be  planted  everywhere:  Who 
would  want  to  take  such  people?"  The  ironic  outcome  of  the  situation  is 
that  as  a  result  of  the  extermination  and  exodus  of  the  Jews  from 
Germany  and  Austria  during  this  era,  these  countries  drained  their  own 
populations  of  some  of  their  best  thinkers  (for  example,  Albert  Einstein) 
and  gave  to  America,  where  many  of  the  surviving  refugees  eventually 
settled,  the  brain-power  which  helped  the  U.S.  to  become  the  world  leader 
in  science  and  technology. 

Havana  was  to  be  a  temporary  residence  for  us  while  we  awaited  entry  to 
the  United  States.  On  this  historic  day  in  my  life  and  in  history,  page  one 
of  The  Boston  Globe  was  mundane  and  full  of  local  news  except  for  one 
headline:  "Poles  Seen  Prepared  to  Call  Hitler  Bluff."  The  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  was  unspectacular  as  well.  One  article  talked  about  the 
"colorful  pageantry"  at  the  Worlds  Fair  Celebration  of  United  Kingdom 
Day.  Another  article  reported  that  "Germany's  foreign  policy  is  being 
guided  by  new  caution..." 
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I  can  only  imagine  the  relief  that  all  aboard  the  St.  Louis  must  have  felt 
when  the  liner  sailed  out  of  Hamburg  harbor  that  May  13  evening  and  an 
ever-widening  barrier  formed  between  them  and  the  German  shore. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  boat  that  we  knew,  but  like  us,  the  majority  of 
people  aboard  the  ship  held  quota  numbers  for  the  United  States.  Europe 
could  no  longer  be  our  home;  our  ultimate  destination  was  America,  the 
melting  pot,  the  land  of  the  free.  Once  on  the  sumptuous  ocean  liner, 
many  passengers,  whose  freedom  had  been  severely  restricted  since 
November,  1938,  assumed  an  almost  festive  air.  I  was  four  and  a  half 
years  old  and  remember  little  of  the  voyage  except  that  we  three  were 
seasick  much  of  the  time,  that  there  was  a  good-size  swimming  pool  — 
and  I  have  a  vague  image  of  me  on  the  deck  one  day  wearing  a  distinctive 
white  sun-suit  which  now,  60  years  later  is  still  stored  in  a  box  of 
memorabilia  in  our  basement. 

From  the  time  the  St.  Louis  moved  out  of  Hamburg  Harbor  at  8  PM  on  that 
fateful  Saturday  until  it  neared  the  shores  of  Havana  in  the  early  hours  of 
May  27th,  the  trip  was,  on  the  surface,  uneventful  for  most  of  the 
passengers.  Although  the  crew  was  heavily  Nazi,  the  German  captain, 

Gustav  Schroeder,  was  a  good  man  and  had  ordered  the  crew  to  treat  the 

passengers  as  they  would  any  others  carried  by  the  cruise  ship. 

For  many  people  on  board,  the  trip  was  a  veritable  pleasure  cruise  with 
parties,  dances,  good  food,  music,  a  general  aura  of  merriment  on  the 
ship,  and  a  feeling  that  the  last  checkpoint  had  been  left  behind.  The 
passengers  could  breathe  freely  and  did  not  need  to  take  sly  glances  over 

their  shoulders.  They  were  safe  at  sea  leaving  behind  a  system  gone  mad 

—  a  culture  turning  from  the  height  of  European  civilization  to  the  depth 
of  inhumane  brutality. 

For  my  mother  too,  the  trip  must  have  been  a  reprieve  from  anxiety,  but 
she  was  still  in  shock  and  in  deep  mourning  for  my  father  —  and  I  can 
only  now,  as  an  adult,  imagine  her  pain  at  the  thought  that,  in  addition  to 
having  lost  her  husband,  her  home,  and  her  livelihood,  she  was  unlikely 
ever  to  see  her  parents  and  siblings  again.  So  there  was  little,  I  suspect, 
that  could  have  changed  her  bleak  demeanor.  Although  my  mother  did 
eat  in  the  dining  room  with  others  when  her  stomach  permitted  and 
socialized  a  bit  with  others,  she  did  not  partake  in  the  gaiety.  Even  15 
years  later,  when  I  was  almost  20,  she  still  wore  black  or  navy  blue,  in 
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mourning  for  my  father.  But  earlier  in  1938,  when  things  were  getting 
very  bleak,  my  father  had  told  my  mother,  "You  must  be  strong  no  matter 
what  happens."  And  that,  she  was  determined  to  be.  Being  happy  was 
not  her  mission.  She  felt  that  Hitler  has  ruined  her  life  and,  were  it  not 
for  her  commitment  to  shepherd  us  to  safety  and  adulthood,  might  just  as 
well  have  killed  her  too. 

To  my  serious-minded  brother,  the  air  of  frivolity  on  the  ship  seemed 
discordant,  insensitive  and  a  bizarre  contrast  to  what  we  had  just  left 
behind.  He  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  these  people,  who  had  just  left 
everything  behind,  should  be  so  full  of  laughter.  These  fellow  passengers 
had  just  barely  escaped  and  had  left  relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances 
behind  to  a  questionable  fate.  To  his  twelve  year-old  mind  it  seemed  a 
time  for  contemplation,  not  joviality. 

It  came  to  light  only  afterwards  that  the  Germans  were  using  the  St.  Louis 
voyage  for  espionage  and  propaganda  purposes  and  that  some  unpleasant 
undercurrents  existed  among  the  crew  members  and  between  the  crew 
and  the  captain  during  the  crossing.  However,  the  passengers  were 
apparently  unaware  of  these  machinations.  History  indicates  that  even 
the  captain  was  initially  unaware  that  there  were  problems  in  the  offing. 
But  before  the  ship  reached  Cuba,  telegrams  from  Cuban  officials,  raising 
serious  questions  about  the  legality  of  the  passengers'  landing  certificates, 
reached  the  ship. 

On  May  27  the  St.  Louis  docked  at  Havana.  My  brother  remembers  being 
awakened  at  4  AM  with  the  news  that  all  aboard  were  to  get  ready  for 
debarkation  inspection.  However,  after  several  hours,  nothing  much  had 
happened  and  gradually  word  spread  that  there  was  a  problem  about 
landing  —  within  several  days  it  became  obvious  that  something  was  very 
wrong.  Despite  the  fact  that  all  passengers  had  entry  permits  to  Cuba,  no 
one  was  allowed  to  get  off  the  ship!  Eventually,  29  people  who  had  both 
Cuban  Consular  visas  and  Labor  Department  permits  were  permitted  to 
disembark.  We  were  among  the  908  passengers  who  had  to  remain  on 
the  ship.  ■< 

The  news  that  Cuba  would  not  permit  the  St.  Louis  passengers  to  land  was 
an  indescribable  blow  to  everyone  on  board.  To  be  so  near  to  and  yet  so 
far  from  safety!  Quickly,  the  atmosphere  on  board  changed  dramatically 
from  one  of  joy  to  one  of  panic.  Guards  leaving  the  ship  said  the  people 
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on  board  were  desperate  and  that  many  cried  continuously.  The  Captain 
of  the  St,  Louis,  requested  reconsideration  of  the  action  by  Cuba. 

The  story  of  the  St.  Louis  did  not  make  the  front  page  of  The  Boston  Globe 
that  day  nor  the  next.  But  on  June  2,  a  small  article  entitled  "Refugee 
Liner  Fails  to  Obey  Cuban  Decree,"  reported  that  the  St.  Louis  had 
remained  docked  in  Havana  despite  an  order  by  President  Bru  of  Cuba,  to 
leave  at  once  or  be  towed  by  a  Cuban  Warship. 

There  were  several  suicide  attempts  on  the  ship.  My  brother  remembers 
in  particular  that  one  man  slashed  his  wrists  and  jumped  into  the  water.  I 
can  only  conjecture  about  the  ominous  thoughts  that  must  have  passed 
through  my  mothers  riind.  On  June  7,  the  Boston  Globe  reported:  "Body 
of  Woman  in  Ocean  Believed  From  Refugee  Ship."  Captain  Schroeder  was 
afraid  of  a  "Collective  suicide  pact"  or  a  "mutiny"  among  the  passengers 
which  prompted  him  to  form  a  passenger  committee  to  help  avert  further 
incidents. 

A  number  of  passengers  aboard  the  St.  Louis  had  relatives  who  had 
preceded  them  to  Cuba  and  were  waiting  ashore  to  meet  the  new  arrivals. 
Some  of  these  people  rented  small  boats  and  paddled  out  to  the  ship  to 
talk  to  the  passengers  they  had  been  awaiting.  In  one  such  boat  was  our 
friend  from  Vienna,  Dr.  Kleinfeld,  who  came  with  his  son,  Erwin.  My 
brother  recalls  that  we  managed  to  get  a  glimpse  of  them  waving  to  us 
from  below. 

After  some  days,  the  St.  Louis  began  to  steam  toward  the  U.S.  coastline  in 
the  hope  that  America  would  let  the  passengers  enter.  The  ship  came  so 
close  to  the  Florida  coastline  that  the  passengers  could  see  the  Miami 
skyline.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  passengers  had  American  quota 
numbers  which  were  due  to  come  up  within  the  next  six  or  so  months, 
and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  (JDC), 
headquartered  in  New  York,  and  despite  a  telegram  from  the  passengers 
to  Franklin  Roosevelt,  which  received  no  reply,  neither  Cuba  nor  the 
United  States  would  permit  the  St.  Louis  passengers  entry  and  these 
unwanted  people  could  find  no  sanctuary. 

Between  June  2  and  June  6  the  ship  ferried  between  Havana  and  Miami 
hoping  for  some  reprieve,  but  none  came.  The  passengers  became 
increasingly  alarmed.  One  person  died  of  natural  causes  and  was  buried 
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at  sea.  Just  before  midnight  on  June  6,  the  St.  Louis,  which  had  been 
ordered  out  of  Cuban  waters  and  was  biding  time  near  the  Miami  coast, 
began  its  eastward  journey  back  to  Germany. 

On  June  8,  the  morning  Globe  reported  that  the  JDC  had  offered  to  post 
$500  bond  for  each  refugee  aboard  the  St.  Louis  and  urged  Cuba  to  recall 
the  Liner  —  but  to  no  avail.  The  ten  days  at  sea  on  the  return  trip  must 
have  been  agonizing  and  must  have  seemed  like  forever.  It  was  no  longer 
a  luxury  voyage.  Everything  including  the  food  and  the  atmosphere  on 
board  was  different  and  the  mood  of  the  passengers  was  a  far  cry  from 
what  it  had  been  on  the  Westward  journey.  Passengers  knew  that  a  return 
to  Germany  did  not  bode  well.  For  those  old  enough  to  understand,  it 
was  an  almost  certain  condemnation  to  death. 

I  recollect  none  of  the  supposedly  happy  atmosphere  on  the  trip  from 
Europe  to  Cuba  that  my  brother  remembers  and  which  has  been 
described  in  books  about  the  voyage  —  nor  the  despair  that  must  have 

been  felt  by  all  on  board  when  the  news  came,  first,  that  we  would  not  be 

permitted  to  disembark  in  Cuba  (nor  in  the  US)  and,  later,  that  the  ship 
would  have  to  return  to  Europe.  Yet  I  am  certain  that  my  mother's  and 
brother's  reactions  must  have  effected  me  enormously.  But  this  episode, 
like  the  disappearance  of  my  father  from  my  life,  is  hidden  in  an  un- 
openable  black  box  that,  as  I  realized  only  in  my  older  years,  is  so  much  a 
part  of  the  person  I  became. 

Now,  as  the  shipped  steamed  eastward,  the  New  York  office  of  the  JDC 

sent  a  cable  to  its  European  chairman,  Morris  Troper,  in  Paris.  Troper 

had  been  put  in  charge  of  saving  the  St.  Louis  passengers.  The  telegram 
began:  "Regard  these  passengers  as  doomed  once  they  reach  German 
soil...."  A  follow-up  message  on  June  10  re-affirmed  that  U.S.  immigration 
was  definitely  not  a  possibility.  Ultimately,  Troper's  round-the-clock 
effort,  which  included  a  guarantee  of  maintenance  costs  for  the 

passengers,  paid  off.  At  the  last  possible  moment  and  after  many  more 

frantic  telegrams,  four  countries,  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland, 
each  agreed  to  take  a  quarter  of  the  refugees  and  the  St.  Louis  stayed  its 

course  back  toward  Europe.  However,  Britain  announced  that  the  action 

was  not  to  be  regarded  as  "a  precedent.  There  is  no  room  for  any  more 
refugees  in  this  country  —  they  become  a  burden  and  a  grievance."  The 
host  countries  were  to  be  salvation  for  some  of  the  refugees,  but  only  a 
stay  of  execution  for  others.  On  June  17,  the  relieved  passengers  of  the 
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St.  Louis  landed  at  Antwerp,  the  first  stop  of  the  return  voyage,  for 
further  distribution  to  the  other  host  countries. 

In  Antwerp  my  brother  recalls  crowds  of  people  in  the  harbor  waiting  to 
greet  the  ship.  Officials  from  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  came  to 
interview  people  and  made  decisions  as  to  who  would  go  to  which 
country.  My  brother  thinks  there  may  have  been  some  choice  of  which 
country  to  go  to.  Apparently  my  mother  expressed  a  preference  to  go  to 
France  for  what  my  brother  considers  to  be  rather  trivial  reasons.  She 
told  him  later  that  she  thought  it  might  be  nice  for  us  to  learn  French.  In 
addition,  there  was  a  Mr.  Manasse,  on  board  the  ship  who  was  paying 
unwanted  attention  to  my  mother,  and  —  as  he  had  chosen  to  go  to 
England  —  she  wanted  to  go  elsewhere.  My  brother  says  he  was  unaware 
of  these  machinations  at  the  time  but  would  have  violently  opposed 
choosing  France  as  a  destination  had  he  known  —  and  had  we  really  had  a 
say  in  the  matter.  In  retrospect,  he  was  right  as  the  majority  of  the 
people  who  ultimately  survived  were  from  the  group  who  went  to 
England.  Whether  or  not  my  mother  actually  did  have  a  choice  in  the 
matter,  the  net  result  was  that  we  were  assigned  to  go  to  France. 

On  Sunday,  June  18,  my  mother,  brother  and  I,  along  with  509  other 
passengers  from  the  St.  Louis  were  transferred  to  the  Rhakotis,  a  freighter 
with  cabins  for  52  people  in  which  bunks  had  been  hastily  set  up  to 
accommodate  the  large  number  of  refugees  and  we  found  ourselves,  two 
days  later,  in  Boulogne. 
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A  Temporary  Haven 

Here,  in  this  northern  French  fishing  port  on  the  English  Channel,  we 
stayed  for  one  week  at  a  refugee  center  where  we  were  "processed."  My 
brother  was  annoyed  with  himself  because  he  had  studied  some  French  in 
Vienna  but  didn't  really  know  enough  to  speak  efficiently  now,  just  when 
he  needed  to  help  the  family. 

Being  young,  and  having  his  own  grief  over  the  loss  of  our  father,  Fred 

was  probably  not  able  to  really  comprehend  the  extent  of  our  mother’s 

loss  or  the  way  it  affected  her  and  to  some  extent  immobilized  her. 

Because  Fred  saw  primarily  the  need  to  get  on  with  the  necessities  at 

hand,  he  did  not,  for  example,  understand  how  and  why  my  mother,  who 

prided  herself  on  knowing  several  other  languages,  including  Polish, 
German,  Russian  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Ukrainian  and  Czech,  was  unable 
to  learn  French  in  the  two  and  a  half  years  we  lived  in  that  country.  (She 
did  however,  make  a  major  and  methodical  effort  to  learn  English  after 
we  arrived  in  the  U.S.  and,  although  it  was  a  slow  process,  she  ultimately 
succeeded.) 

In  Boulogne,  224  of  us  disembarked  and  were  split  into  smaller  groups  for 
“distribution.”  Along  with  some  eighteen  other  refugees,  we  were  sent  to 
Loudun,  a  small  town  in  the  Loire  Valley  in  central  France.  It  is  here  that 
my  own  memories  begin  in  a  more  connected  way.  In  Loudun,  the 
passengers  were  put  ip  in  the  Hotel  de  France,  a  small  hotel,  luxurious  by 
local  standards,  situated  on  the  main  square.  The  square  seemed  vast  to 
me  at  the  time  —  but  when  I  returned  to  visit  as  an  adult  in  1979,  it 
turned  out  to  be  quite  small. 

Of  the  hotel,  I  recall  vaguely  a  dark  and  dreary  inner  structure  and  dining 
place.  My  brother  remembers  the  dining  room  to  have  been  quite  light 
and  pleasant.  So  much  for  accuracy  of  youthful  recollections!  I  suspect, 
because  Fred  was  older,  that  his  description  is  probably  the  more  reliable 
one  (or  perhaps  our  recollections  were,  for  each  of  us,  reflections  of  our 
states  of  mind  rather  than  true  recollections).  Our  room,  which  faced  the 
side  street,  was  pleasant  enough,  though  very  small. 

The  proprietress  was  a  large  tight-haired  woman  with  great  presence. 

There  was  no  place  to  shower  or  bathe  in  the  hotel.  My  mother  often 
recounted  that  when  she  asked  the  proprietress  where  one  could  find  a 
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public  bathing  facility,  the  woman  did  not  know!  My  mother  concluded 
from  this  that  the  woman,  who  used  an  excessive  amount  of  perfume, 
never  took  a  bath!  This  impression  about  the  lack  of  hygiene  in  the  hotel 
was  undoubtedly  confirmed  for  us  by  the  frequent  presence  of  the 
proprietress’  cat  on  the  large  wooden  food  preparation  table  in  the 
kitchen.  My  ultra-clean  mother,  who  was  accustomed,  in  the  Vienna  days, 
to  having  our  sheets  boiled  in  bleach  once  a  week,  was  appalled. 

It  was  now  late  June  1939.  My  brother  remembers  that  my  mother  spent 
the  summer  knitting.  I  suspect  it  must  have  been  a  way  of  dissipating 
nervous  energy  as  it  was  not  one  of  her  usual  activities.  My  brother  was 
trying  to  learn  more  French. 

Tensions  in  Europe  were  mounting  rapidly.  An  ultimatum  had  been  given 
to  Germany  by  France  and  England:  If  Germany  did  not  get  out  of  Poland 
by  5  PM  Monday,  September  3,  England  and  France  would  declare  war  on 
Germany.  But  Germany  did  not  comply  and  instead,  invaded  Poland  on 
September  1.  That  day,  the  Boston  Globe's  Banner  Headline  read  "F.D.R. 
Notified  War  On"  and  the  front  page  was  ablaze  with  international  news: 
Europe  was  at  war!  It  must  have  been  incredibly  frightening  being  in  a 
place  that  might  become  a  battlefield.  On  September  3,  my  brother 
remembers  watching  the  big  clock  in  the  square  in  Loudun.  When  the 
hands  arrived  at  5  PM  he  knew  the  world  was  at  war.  But  for  a  time 
nothing  overtly  changed  and  things  in  Loudun  remained  quiet  and 
without  incident. 

There  were  few  children  for  me  to  play  with  in  Loudun.  I  did  not  go  to 
school  and  except  for  two  sisters  in  our  group,  both  probably  somewhat 
older  than  my  brother,  there  were  no  other  children  at  the  hotel.  My 
brother  and  the  two  girls  had  some  interaction  and  collaborated  in  some 
mischievous  teenage  pranks  like  peering  through  holes  in  the  floors  of 
upper  level  toilets  while  patrons  were  sitting  on  the  commode  in  the  toilet 
of  the  floor  below,  (photos  of  me  with  the  Isner  parents).  I  have  an 
unpleasant  recollection  of  these  girls,  a  bit  sadistic  as  youngsters,  holding 
me  so  that  I  could  not  escape  from  their  grasp  and  forcing  me  to  watch 
the  hotel  kitchen  staff  slaughter  a  chicken  that  was  to  become  part  of  the 
evening  meal.  It  is  a  sight  I  have  never  forgotten  though  I  did  not  recall 
the  girls'  faces.  I  have  often  pondered  over  the  years  whether  my 
increasing  aversion  to  eating  meat  might  have  started  that  day.  (In  1989, 
when  I  once  again  met  the  two  women  who  had  been  the  girls  at  the  hotel, 
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I  was  amused  to  hear  them  tell  me  the  tales  of  my  brother’s  whimsical 
antics  in  the  hotel.  These  stories  reminded  me  that  despite  my  brother’s 
mostly  serious  and  prematurely  adult  behavior  and  demeanor,  he  must 
have  still  had  elements  of  his  lost  childhood  in  him.) 

The  only  other  child  I  remember  from  the  Loudun  period  was  a  small  boy 
my  age,  Jean-Paul  Berg,  who  lived  in  another  part  of  town,  with  whom  I 
occasionally  played.  The  adults  referred  to  him  as  my  "boyfriend,"  which 
made  me  blush  even  then.  I  have  a  charming  photo  of  the  two  of  us  at  a 
lamppost  in  the  square  in  Loudun  with  happy  smiles  on  our  faces  (photo). 
I  have  heard  in  recent  years  that  he  did  not  survive  the  war. 

Despite  the  paucity  of  playmates,  I  do  not  recall  being  bored  or  lonesome 
in  Loudun.  I  managed  to  amuse  myself  in  the  hallways:  I  recall  some 
fascination  with  the  pull  chain  flush  mechanism  for  the  toilet.  There  was 
also  the  hotel  cat  that  perhaps  helped  me  pass  away  the  time.  There 
always  seemed  to  be  something  unique  for  a  curious  little  girl  to  observe. 

In  September,  my  brother  Fred  (who  had  been  named  Friedrich  at  birth 
but  adopted  the  anglicized  “Frederick”  after  we  came  to  the  United  States) 
started  at  a  school  for  boys,  run  by  a  Monsieur  and  Madame  Nebout.  The 
classrooms  with  the  different  grades,  opened  off  a  courtyard.  Monsieur 
Nebout  was  teaching  the  top  grade  and  took  Fred,  who  was  almost  twelve 
and  a  half  by  then,  into  his  class  of  thirteen  and  fourteen-year-olds. 

While  the  other  boys  were  engaged  doing  various  activities,  Monsieur 
Nebout,  who  was  a  very  nice  man,  gave  Fred  private  help  with  his  French. 
Under  his  tutelage  Fred  quickly  learned  the  language.  After  a  few 
months.  Monsieur  Nebout  let  my  brother  participate  in  the  lessons  with 
the  rest  of  class. 

Everything  in  the  class  was  geared  to  passing  the  "Grand  Exam"  at  the  end 
of  the  semester.  In  preparation,  the  students  were  given  frequent  tests 
and  had  their  seats  continuously  re-assigned  according  to  their  class  rank 
in  these  tests.  At  first,  my  brother  felt  frustrated  because,  although  he 
did  well  in  arithmetic,  he  kept  getting  “zeros”  in  dictation.  But  before  the 
end  of  the  semester,  he  had  worked  his  way  up  to  the  head  of  the  class 
and  had  the  highest  overall  grade. 

It  was  now  May  1940  —  one  year  since  our  departure  from  Vienna.  Fred’s 
school  semester  was  to  end  a  month  later,  in  June.  But  in  May,  our 
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continued  efforts  to  get*  to  America,  finally,  came  to  fruition  and  we  were 
informed  that  our  visa  applications  had  come  through  from  the  States. 

My  mother  and  brother  and  I  went  to  Paris  to  start  the  necessary 
paperwork  at  the  American  consulate.  There  we  were  told  that  our  quota 
would  come  up  within  a  month  and  we  would  need  to  return  to  Paris  at 
that  time  to  pick  up  the  validated  visas. 

Unfortunately,  the  very  week  we  arrived  in  Paris  (May  28,  1940)  the 
Germans  broke  through  into  Belgium  and  there  were  numerous  air  raids 
in  the  French  capital.  I  remember  particularly  one  frightening  air  raid  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  We  three  were  fast  asleep  in  a  hotel  room  and 
did  not  hear  the  sirens.  Luckily,  a  woman  banged  on  our  door  and 
shouted  for  us  to  go  to  the  shelter. 

The  underground  shelters  we  ran  to  are  still  in  sharp  focus  in  my  mind. 
They  were  dug  out  underground,  below  a  broad  boulevard,  and  were 
filled  with  sand  and  foul  odors  of  excrement  from  past  visits  by 
innumerable  dogs.  Now  they  were  also  crowded  with  people  who  —  in 
those  pre-deodorant  days  when  doing  the  laundry  was  not  a  simple 
matter  and  taking  a  bath  was  perhaps  not  so  common  —  did  not  exude  a 
very  pleasant  aroma  to  the  olfactory  receptors  of  their  neighbors. 

The  week  in  Paris  turned  out  to  be  not  only  very  harrowing  but  also 
fruitless.  We  went  back  to  Loudun,  with  the  expectation  that  we  would 
return  in  June  to  pick  up  the  final  papers.  But  on  June  14,  1940  the 
Germans  took  Paris.  Now  that  Northern  France  was  occupied,  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  return  to  the  capital  to  get  our  visas. 

At  first,  life  in  Loudun  continued  to  be  quiet  but  because  the  German 
offensives  in  Northern  Europe  were  very  fast,  hoards  of  refugees  soon 
began  to  stream  southward  from  northern  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
They  came  by  train,  by  car,  and  by  bicycle.  They  were  all  around, 
including  in  Loudun.  There  were  tents  everywhere  because  people  ran 
out  of  gasoline  or  were  stranded  for  other  reasons. 

One  day,  there  was  an  air  raid  —  but  I  did  not  understand.  The  sky  was 
just  darkening  and  I  must  have  thought  the  sirens  exciting.  I  ran  out  of 
the  hotel  into  the  street  and  had  to  be  fetched  back.  Although  I 
reluctantly  obeyed,  I  was  soundly  scolded  for  my  dangerous  action. 
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On  a  spring  morning  in  the  eleventh  month  of  our  stay  in  Loudun,  we 
awoke  to  a  great  commotion.  Hearing  gunshots  and  shouting,  we  ran  to 
the  window  and  saw  soldiers  parading  around  our  hotel.  A  new  drama 
had  begun  for  us.  Tanks  were  rolling  into  the  square.  The  Germans  had 
not  only  taken  over  the  town,  but  we  now  had  to  share  the  small  hotel 
with  the  German  officers.  It  was  an  uneasy  co-existence  and  great  pains 
were  taken  to  not  let  on  that  we  were  refugees.  My  mother  was  terrified; 
my  brother  was  frightened  and  pensive.  I  was  too  young  to  understand 
what  it  all  meant,  but  I  could  sense  the  aura  of  fear  in  the  air. 

I  was  cautioned  repeatedly  that  no  one  must  know  that  I  could  speak 
German.  Having  always  been  taught  never  to  lie,  I  was  greatly  puzzled  by 
this  charade  as,  of  course,  I  understood  every  word  the  soldiers  said.  It 
seemed  bizarre  to  me  to  tell  an  out-and-out  falsehood,  but  being  a  very 
obedient  child,  I  was  careful  to  comply.  At  mealtimes,  in  the  cafe,  we 
were  forced  to  mingle  with  the  soldiers.  Several  of  them  apparently 
found  me  cute  and  tried  to  interact  with  me.  They  spoke  German  —  but  I 
dutifully  responded,  "Je  ne  comprends  pas  (I  don’t  understand),"  to 
everything  they  said.  Once,  my  brother  tells  me,  I  almost  started  to 
respond  in  German.  His  heart  sank  but,  at  the  last  moment,  he  tells  me,  I 
caught  myself  and  remembered  to  say  that  I  did  not  understand.  How  my 
mother,  who  spoke  not  a  word  of  French,  managed  to  survive  in  this 
situation,  totally  baffles  me. 

One  young  soldier  took  a  particular  liking  to  me.  I  do  not  recall  his 
features  but  I  remember  that  he  had  light-colored  hair,  a  slender  body, 
and  a  pleasant  smile.  Each  day,  the  troops  marched  in  formation  around 
the  hotel.  As  we  fearfully  watched  them  from  the  window  of  our  room, 
this  young  man  would  often  look  up  at  me  and  smile.  Sometimes  he 
threw  candies  up  to  me.  My  mother  was  sure  they  were  poisoned,  but  I 
ate  them  with  no  ill  effect.  Once  he  threw  me  a  small  doll,  which  I 
treasured  for  years.  Could  he  really  have  been  the  enemy?  Or  was  he, 
like  me,  just  a  victim  of  circumstance  —  of  the  accident  of  his  place  of 
birth  —  rather  than  the  perpetrator  of  some  well-thought  out  philosophy 
and  principles.  For  most  of  my  life,  I  assumed  my  sandy-haired 
benefactor  knew  my  secret.  I  rather  suspect  that  my  possible 
misconception  was  crucial  in  the  formation  of  my  attitudes.  When  I  came 
to  America  at  age  seven,  the  children  were  singing  "hate"  ditties  about  the 
Germans  and  other  enemies.  The  most  popular  was: 
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“Whistle  while  you  work 
“Hitler  is  a  jerk 
“Mussolini  is  a  meanie 
“And  the  Japs  are  worse!” 

Sometimes  the  parents  would  ask  me  ridiculous,  insensitive  questions 
such  as,  "How  do  you  like  America?"  —  when  I  had  not  yet  experienced 
even  the  significant  parts  of  Manhattan.  Another  common  query  was,  "Do 
you  hate  the  Germans?"  In  my  newly  acquired  English,  I  always 
responded,  "Some  Germans  are  good  and  some  Germans  are  bad."  One 
neighbor  was  very  angered  by  my  reply  and  told  me  in  a  rather  malicious 
tone  to  “go  back  to  where  I  came  from.” 

Only  in  very  recent  years  has  my  skeptical  adult  self  wondered  whether 
my  soldier  might  perhaps  naively  not  have  guessed  that  I  was  Jewish  and 
whether  he  might  not  have  treated  me  as  kindly  had  he  known  “my 
secret.”  It  is  a  painful  thought  because  I  much  preferred  his  first 
incarnation  in  my  mind  and  he  was  such  an  important  symbol  in  my 
development.  The  actuality  not  withstanding,  I  often  wonder  what 
became  of  him  and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  helping  me  learn  not  to 
generalize  and  not  to  hate.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  few  years  ago, 
when  I  was  asked  to  give  a  talk  in  the  Boston  area,  about  my  wartime 
experience,  I  again  said,  in  response  to  a  question,  "Some  Germans  are 
good  and  some  Germans  are  bad."  After  my  talk  there  was  a  long  line  of 
people  waiting  to  speak  to  me.  One  elderly  Jewish  man  scolded  me  most 
harshly  for  making  that  statement.  Right  after  him  in  the  line  was  a 
young  German  woman  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  who  thanked  me  for 
understanding  that  not  all  Germans  were  bad.) 

During  the  fortnight  after  the  Germans  arrived  in  Loudun,  the  refugees 
took  great  pains  not  to  divulge  their  true  identity.  On  June  22,  about  a 
week  after  the  Germans  took  over  the  town,  the  French  signed  an 
armistice  with  Germany.  Northern  France  went  to  the  Germans  and 
Southern  France  was  ruled  by  the  newly  formed  Vichy  Government  which 
was  friendly  to  the  Germans.  What  was  to  happen?  The  situation  looked 
grim. 

The  refugees  at  the  hotel  began  to  meet  quietly  and  to  discuss  amongst 
themselves  whether  it  was  wiser  to  stay  put  or  to  somehow  try  to  get  into 
unoccupied  France  —  although,  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  latter  option 
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was  actually  feasible.  It  was  totally  obvious  to  my  brother,  then  13  years 
old,  that  we  should  leave  Loudun!  Fred  told  my  mother,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  he  was  determined  to  get  out  of  Loudun  and  would  go  alone  if 
she  did  not  concur. 

After  much  discussion  and  two  weeks  of  proximity  with  the  German 
troops,  most  of  the  group  of  twenty-one  refugees  agreed  that  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  Loudun  and  try  to  get  into  Vichy  —  so-called  "Free 
France."  The  family  with  the  two  daughters  decided  to  stay  in  Loudun.  (I 
realized  only  in  1989  that  it  was  the  family  of  the  two  sisters  who  had 
held  me  to  witness  the  chicken  slaying  that  decided  to  stay  in  Loudun  — 
and  that  our  decision  to  leave  had  been  the  wiser  choice.)  One  evening, 
under  cover  of  darkness  —  I  seem  to  recall  that  it  was  close  to  midnight  — 
the  group  of  seventeen  left  the  hotel  and  made  it’s  way  in  silence  to  the 
train  station.  We  took  only  some  hand  luggage.  My  mother  held  my 
hand.  My  brother  carried  the  violin  he  had  brought  from  Vienna.  We  left 
all  our  other  belongings  behind. 

The  demarcation  line  between  the  occupied  and  unoccupied  zone  was  not 
so  very  far  from  Loudun.  The  scary  unknown  was  how  to  get  across  the 
border  so  we  could  get  to  Limoges,  which  was  the  first  major  city  in  the 
unoccupied  zone.  We  had  heard  that  the  prefecture  in  Poitiers,  which  was 
still  in  the  German-occupied  zone  of  France,  was  still  largely  in  French 
hands,  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  the  reputedly  compulsively 
bureaucratic  Germans.  Thus,  we  dared  to  go  to  that  office.  And  indeed, 
there  was  still  a  French  employee  in  charge  who  was  entitled  to  hand  out 
passes  for  travel  to  Southern  France.  One  of  the  women  in  our  group  had 
a  husband  in  southern  France  and  said  that  she  wanted  a  “laissez  passer” 
pass  to  join  him.  Then,  pointing  to  my  mother,  she  said  that  the  same 
thing  was  true  of  this  other  women  (an  out-and  out  lie  which  did, 
however,  result  in  the  issuance  of  another  pass  for  us).  The  French 
attendant’s  non-chalant  manner  probably  saved  our  lives.  And  so  it  was 
that  by  a  sleight  of  hand  and  good  fortune,  we  were  able  to  cross  the 
border  by  train  without  difficulties  and  get  to  Limoges  in  southern  “Free” 
France. 

Normally,  this  city,  known  primarily  for  its  china,  was  home  to  about 
100,000  people.  But  now,  the  influx  of  refugees  had  swelled  its 
population  to  about  600,000.  The  town  was  bursting  at  the  seams.  Things 
were  a  mess!  The  city  administration  tried  to  cope  with  all  the  refugees, 
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not  just  the  Jewish  ones.  I  recollect  sleeping,  that  first  night,  on  a  baggage 
scale  in  the  railroad  station.  (I  often  wonder  whether  my  uncanny  ability 
to  fall  asleep  easily  no  matter  where  or  on  what,  has  to  do  more  with  the 
governess  in  Vienna  who  insisted  that  I  cry  myself  to  sleep  or  to  the  many 
bizarre  places  I  was  forced  to  sleep  during  the  years  in  France.) 

The  second  day,  we  were  moved  to  a  circus  stadium  temporarily  taken 
over  to  house  the  refugees.  My  mother,  my  brother,  and  I  were  assigned 
places  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bleachers  in  the  amphitheater.  We  slept 
on  straw  bags  placed  between  the  rows  of  seats  and  awoke  full  of  aches 
and  bruises.  For  sustenance,  we  were  served  very  thin  soup,  in  kitchens 
set  up  in  the  stables,  and  often  we  had  to  wait  in  line  for  an  hour  or  two 
to  get  our  meager  rations.  My  brother  remembers  being  very  hungry.  I 
remember  only  being  black-and-blue. 

As  the  days  passed  and  more  permanent  accommodations  were  found  for 
the  occupants  of  the  circus,  we  “graduated”  to  the  lower  rows,  and  finally 
to  the  hallways  around,  the  circus  arena,  where  there  were  makeshift 
wooden  beds  constructed  of  orange-crate  wood  that  at  least  kept  our 
straw  mattresses  off  the  floor.  It  was  a  strange  "home.” 
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After  about  six  weeks,  a  small  group  of  refugees  —  some  thirty  men  and 
about  the  same  number  of  woman  —  banded  together  and  rented  two 
rooms,  one  above  the  other,  in  a  small  building  on  Rue  D'Aixe  in  the 
outskirts  of  town.  The  upper  room  was  appreciably  smaller  than  the  lower 
one.  It  housed  the  men  by  night.  The  main  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  had  previously  been  a  billiard  parlor,  was  perhaps  some  twenty  by 
twenty  feet.  At  night,  this  was  the  women’s  quarters.  We  slept  on  the 
floor  on  burlap  bags  filled  with  straw.  It  was  wall-to-wall  bodies.  By  day, 
everyone  lived  together  in  this  lower  room.  The  straw  bags  were  piled 
against  one  wall  and  orange  crates  (piled  against  the  wall  at  night)  were 
set  out  throughout  the  room.  Horizontal  crates  were  benches  and  vertical 
crates  served  as  tables.  On  this  makeshift  furniture,  we  ate  what  meager 
food  was  available.  My  brother  and  I  were  the  only  children  in  the  group. 

We  had  no  bath  or  shovyers.  We  washed  up  using  a  bucket.  (The  main 
water  supply,  my  brother  seems  to  recall,  was  a  hydrant  outside  at  the 
street  corner.)  There  was  also  no  toilet.  The  outhouse  was  not  only  “out” 
but  it  was  about  a  hundred  feet  away  at  the  end  of  the  block  where  two 
streets  came  together.  The  floor  of  the  outhouse  was  made  of  hardened 
mud  and  there  were  no  fixtures  or  plumbing,  just  three  cubicles  with 
holes  dug  into  the  ground.  There  were  no  seats,  not  even  non-skid  foot 
positions,  and  no  flush- mechanism.  There  was  no  clean  water  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity.  Newspaper  scraps  served  as  toilet  tissue.  The  odor  was 
overwhelming  and  the  terrain  a  bit  difficult  for  a  little  girl  to  maneuver. 
To  make  matters  worse,  above  these  primitive  toilets  there  was  a  room  in 
which  there  lived  a  very  cute  little  Spanish  boy  with  a  lovely  head  of 
golden  curls  who  generally  made  a  habit  of  relieving  himself  in  his  living 
quarters  rather  than  bothering  to  come  downstairs!  Sometimes  drips  of 
urine  seeped  down  between  the  cracks  in  the  ceiling  onto  one's  head  just 
when  it  was  most  inconvenient  to  move  out  of  the  way.  After  the  war  I 
heard  the  little  boy  had  drowned. 

One  of  the  many  hardships  during  the  sixteen  or  so  months  we  lived  in 
Limoges  was  the  shortage  of  food.  There  was  a  small  amount  of  bread  in 
a  basket  in  one  corner  of  the  downstairs  room.  My  brother  recalls  that 
mice  would  jump  out  of  the  basket  in  the  morning.  They  too  must  have 
been  hungry.  We  would  cut  around  the  holes  made  by  these  small 
thieves,  and  eat  what  Was  left  of  the  bread. 
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Not  only  was  everything  rationed,  but  even  if  one  had  money  and  ration 
coupons,  food  was  rarely  available.  It  was  illegal  for  bakeries  to  sell  fresh 
bread  because  it  was  considered  not  to  be  as  filling  as  older  bread!  Our 
diet  consisted  mostly  of  stale  bread  —  when  you  could  find  any  bread  at 
all  —  lentils,  and  the  occasional  piece  of  awful  smelling  Limburger  cheese. 
I  remember  holding  my  nose  while  putting  the  cheese  in  my  mouth.  The 
taste  was  infinitely  better  than  the  smell. 

The  cooking  was  done  on  a  small  gas  burner  at  one  end  of  the  communal 
room.  Lentils,  the  major  staple  food,  invariably  came  to  the  "table"  with 
sizable  pebbles  mixed  in,  and  I  wonder  whether  the  lentils  got  washed  at 
all  before  being  cooked.  But  my  brother  and  I  rather  liked  this  filling 
brown  vegetable. 

Children  under  six  were  permitted  about  six  ounces  of  milk  a  day.  Each 
morning  my  mother  took  us  and  a  small,  coke-sized  glass  bottle  down  the 
street  to  the  milk  store  where  someone  ladled  the  proper  amount  of  the 
white  liquid  from  a  large  metal  milk  can  into  our  small  bottle  through  a 

funnel.  My  brother  was  too  old  to  qualify  to  get  milk  but  my  mother  saw 

to  it  that  he  and  I  shared  my  allotment.  As  neither  of  us  were  milk  lovers, 
the  enforced  sharing  was  perhaps  more  of  a  relief  than  a  sacrifice. 

Bread  was  the  most  coveted  food  item.  Because  I  was  small  and  cute  I  was 
required  to  go  into  the  bakery  to  beg  for  extra  bread.  "Please,  Madame,  I 
am  so  hungry.  I  have  money,  but  no  coupons.  May  I  please  have  a  loaf  of 
bread?"  Although  I  hated  this  task,  I  was  often  successful,  to  the  relief  of 
more  than  just  my  family,  as  others  of  our  group  were  on  occasion  also 
the  beneficiaries  of  my  acquired  treasure.  Many  years  later,  I  once  asked 

my  brother,  "Didn't  anyone  consider  how  demeaning  it  was  for  me  to 

have  to  do  that?"  Looking  at  me  rather  matter-of-factly,  he  responded 
without  hesitation,  "It  wasn't  demeaning,  it  was  bread!"  After  hearing 
him  say  that  so  earnestly,  I  wrote  on  the  whiteboard  in  my  office:  "It 
wasn't  demeaning,  it  was  bread!"  and  did  not  erase  it  for  many  years. 

Eggs  and  potatoes  were  luxuries  and  when  they  were  available,  often 
required  long  jaunts  into  the  countryside  to  get  them  directly  from  a 
farm.  Some  of  these  trips  turned  out  to  be  in  vain.  Each  person  had 
ration  coupons  for  one  egg  per  month,  but  usually,  there  were  no  eggs  to 
be  had.  Once,  when  we  heard  that  there  were  some  eggs  available  at  an 
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outlying  farm,  we  walked  for  hours  and  returned  with  our  precious 
bounty  only  to  find,  after  we  cooked  the  eggs,  that  they  were  all  rotten. 
Another  time  we  walked  miles  to  get  our  monthly  one-kilogram-per- 
person  of  potatoes.  We  came  home,  boiled  the  lot  and  ate  them  all  at  one 
sitting!  We  learned  in  Limoges,  how  little  it  takes  to  sustain  a  human 
being. 

Though  life  in  France  was  harder  for  Fred  than  for  me,  he  did  have  a  few 
advantages.  During  the  months  in  Loudun,  he  had  attended  school,  so  by 
the  time  we  came  to  Limoges,  he  spoke  French  quite  fluently.  In  addition, 
for  better  or  worse,  because  he  was  older,  he  also  had  some 
understanding  about  what  was  going  on  politically  —  which  I,  not  yet  six, 
did  not.  But  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  in  Limoges,  Fred  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  another  Jewish  refugee,  Jules  Loewensohn,  who 
became  a  wonderful  mentor  for  him.  The  young  man  (perhaps  in  his  late 
twenties)  was  a  pianist  from  Poland  who  had  come  to  study  music  in 
Paris,  got  caught  up  in  the  turmoil  of  the  war  and  was  one  of  the  people 
sent  to  stay  in  the  circus  in  Limoges.  He  spoke  Polish  to  my  mother. 

When  we  moved  to  Rue  D'Aixe  in  the  suburbs  of  Limoges,  he  got  an 
apartment  nearby  and  let  my  brother  stay  with  him  for  a  short  time.  He 
treated  Fred  like  an  adult,  tried  to  determine  his  interests,  and,  hearing 
that  Fred  wanted  to  go  to  school,  encouraged  him  to  simply  go  and  enroll. 

The  Lycee  (the  French  equivalent  of  high  school)  was  about  a  forty-five 
minute  walk  away  from  our  living  quarters  on  Rue  D’Aixe.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Jules,  Fred  went  to  see  the  director  of  the  Lycee.  Although 
he  was  the  only  student  who  arrived  at  registration  without  a  parent,  Fred 
was  allowed  to  see  the  director  who  said  that  Fred  would  be  permitted  to 
register  if  he  passed  an  entrance  examination  to  be  given  in  a  few  days. 
My  brother  took  the  exam,  passed,  and  was  admitted  as  a  student  in  the 
Lycee.  Tuition  was  free. 

By  this  time  Fred  was  quite  fluent  in  French  and  found  the  atmosphere  in 
the  Lycee  appreciably  more  stimulating  than  in  the  lower-level  of  the 
etudes  primaires  (the  primary  school).  He  quickly  adjusted  to  the  school 
and  also  made  friends  with  a  couple  of  fellow  students.  Together  they 
formed  a  triumvirate  who  always  managed  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  class. 

Jules  knew  that  my  brother  played  the  violin  and  suggested  that  Fred 
contact  the  music  conservatory  to  explore  whether  he  could  enroll  there 
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too.  Fred  followed  this  suggestion  and,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  was 
admitted  to  the  conservatory  and,  thus,  was  able  to  get  violin  lessons 
without  paying  any  tuition  fees.  Beyond  these  particulars,  Jules  taught 
my  brother  an  invaluable  life-skill:  to  be  self-reliant.  After  the  war,  Fred 
tried  to  contact  the  young  man  but  eventually  discovered  that  Jules  had 
not  survived  the  war. 

In  Limoges,  I  too  began  to  go  to  school.  It  was  a  lonely  walk  to  a  place 
where  I  did  not  feel  very  comfortable.  The  pedagogical  philosophy  was  a 
rigorous  one,  geared  to  learning  the  basics,  not  to  expanding  the 
imagination.  Nonetheless,  I  generally  enjoyed  doing  the  lessons.  The 
teacher  was  an  old  woman  with  dark  hair,  turned  mostly  gray,  pulled 
tightly  into  a  severe  bun  at  the  back  of  her  head.  She  sat  at  a  desk  which 
stood  on  a  dais  at  the  front  of  the  class  —  and  comported  herself  like  a 
reigning  monarch.  We  did  arithmetic,  design  (essentially  coloring 
exercises)  —  which  I  particularly  liked  —  and  penmanship.  I  did  well  in 
all  these  subjects,  except  for  the  last.  I  could  never  make  the  little  curls  at 
the  top  of  the  lower  case  r's  and  s’s  to  the  teacher's  satisfaction.  It  caused 
both  her  and  me  much  consternation.  I  still  have  my  three  notebooks 
from  that  year  in  the  French  school  (photo). 

The  teacher  had  a  daily  early-morning  routine  of  walking  up  and  down 
the  rows  of  children,  checking  their  hair  for  lice  with  her  ruler.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  her  that  the  ruler  was  probably  the  main  instrument 
for  transmitting  the  infection  from  one  child  to  another.  Inevitably,  and 
to  the  horror  of  the  other  women  with  whom  we  shared  our  crowded 
living  quarters  —  I  arrived  home  one  day  scratching  my  head. 
Understandably  worried  about  spreading  the  affliction  to  all  of  them,  the 
women  ruthlessly  scrubbed  my  hair  with  kerosene  every  day  out  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  our  room.  Then,  in  a  sort  of  community  project, 
several  of  them  would  mercilessly  comb  my  hair  using  a  very  fine  tooth 
comb,  while  others  picked  the  eggs  out  of  my  scalp  and,  with  obvious 
satisfaction,  squashed  them  between  their  thumbnails.  I  wanted  to 
scream  but  I  struggled  to  hold  back  the  tears.  I  can  still  smell  the 
kerosene,  hear  the  little  eggs  "pop"  and  feel  the  harsh  handling  of  my 
tender  scalp  by  so  many  anxious  fingers. 

Another  misadventure  to  which  I  was  subjected  during  this  time  occurred 
one  day  when  I  was  out  walking  with  my  mother.  I  don’t  recall  where  we 
had  been  but  as  we  were  approaching  “home,”  a  man,  leaning  out  of  his 
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upstairs  quarters,  spit  out  the  window  and  the  sputum  landed  directly  on 
my  head.  My  mother  was  horrified  and  rather  than  waiting  the  two  or  so 
blocks  to  get  back  to  our  own  hydrant,  washed  my  hair  right  then  and 
there  at  some  public  faucet.  I  felt  mortified  but  my  mother’s  obvious 
disgust  was  even  more  potent  and  I  quietly  allowed  myself  to  be  subjected 
to  this  humiliating  experience. 

Although  I  had  become  fluent  in  French  before  we  arrived  in  Limoges,  I 
felt  very  much  an  outsider  at  the  school.  That  feeling  was  especially 
painful  one  day  during  a  school  outing  to  see  Marshall  Petain,  the  aged 
head  of  the  pro-Fascist  Vichy  government  of  unoccupied  France.  I  stood 
on  the  crowded  side  of  the  road  with  the  myriad  other  children  and 
dutifully  mimicked  them  by  waving  the  small  French  flags  we  had  been 
given.  People  were  shouting  "Vive  Marshall  Petain,  vive  Marshall  Petain." 
As  his  limousine  approached  the  place  where  I  stood,  I  remember  that  I 
wondered  —  but  dared  not  ask  —  who  this  man  was  and  why  there  was  all 
this  fuss  about  his  presence.  Apparently  no  one  had  bothered  to  explain 
it  to  us. 

After  several  months  or  living  in  the  terribly  crowded  space  on  Rue 
D'Aixe,  two  additional  rooms  became  available  in  the  adjoining  house. 

My  mother  and  brother  and  I  were  given  the  smaller  inner  room  for  our 
use.  I  have  no  idea  by  whose  authority  we  became  the  recipients  of  this 
good  fortune.  Three  narrow  beds  crudely  made  from  old  orange  crates, 
in  the  style  of  those  we  had  first  encountered  in  the  pit  of  the  circus 
arena,  held  our  straw  bags  off  the  floor.  This  was  a  definite  improvement 
compared  to  sleeping  on  the  ground  with  other  bodies  on  all  sides. 
Although  we  continued  to  eat  together  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  it  was  a 
great  luxury  to  have  this  larger  living  space  and  a  modicum  of  privacy. 

The  larger  outer  room  was  partitioned  by  a  makeshift  opaque  curtain  and 
the  rear  one-third  portion  of  the  room  was  given  to  two  short,  intensely 
black-haired  sisters  with  unusually  high  pitched  voices,  Gisela  and  Lili, 
and  their  husbands,  who  were  brothers.  As  I  think  back  on  it  now  from 
my  perspective  as  an  adult  homeowner,  I  cannot  help  wondering  how 
these  two  young  married  couples  might  have  resolved  the  privacy  issue 
(now  that  they  finally  had  some  privacy)  -  but  the  new  accommodations 
were  definitely  a  vast  improvement  compared  to  being  in  the  two  larger 
segregated,  overcrowded  rooms. 
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One  of  the  brothers.  Lutz,  was  almost  blind  and  had  thick  eyeglasses  that 
made  his  eyes  look  weirdly  distorted  —  but  he  had  a  gentle,  pleasant 
sense  of  humor.  I  have  a  vivid  image  of  him  sitting  day  after  day  by  the 
small  window  at  the  front  of  the  outer  room  cutting  belt  loops  out  of 
sheets  of  leather  with  the  aid  of  a  small  manual  gadget  which  was  similar 
to  a  hole  punch.  Sometimes  my  brother  and  I  would  help  him  by 
interweaving  the  loops  into  belts  to  which  he  would  then  add  a  buckle.  I 
quite  enjoyed  this  project,  especially  because  he  would  talk  to  us  or  tell 
stories  while  we  worked  (we  all  spoke  German)  and  he  was  quite  a  good 
raconteur.  It  helped  wile  the  time  away  pleasantly.  I  think  he  probably 
sold  the  belts  to  get  extra  money  —  though  I  suspect  it  might  have  been 
illegal  for  the  refugees  to  do  remunerative  work.  (I  have  a  vague 
recollection  of  meeting  Lutz  and  his  wife  once,  many  years  later,  in  New 
York.) 

It  was  in  this  new  living  area  that  I  was  confined  to  our  room  with  measles 
for  about  two  weeks.  Luckily,  I  had  no  idea  then  that  measles  was  quite  a 
serious  childhood  disease.  I  had  a  fever  and  my  eyes  were  incredibly 
light  sensitive  so  the  room  was  kept  somewhat  darkened  by  means  of  an 
opaque  cloth  suspended  across  the  one  small  window.  The  days  seemed 
very  long  just  lying  there  on  my  back,  often  alone.  I  spent  much  of  the 
time  staring  up  at  the  ceiling,  observing  the  patterns  of  black  mildew 
growing  there,  and  watching  the  droplets  of  water  form  periodically  and 
drop  down  onto  my  bed  —  and  sometimes  onto  my  face. 

One  day,  as  the  weather  grew  colder,  two  men  came  down  the  hill 
carrying  between  them  a  wood  structure  around  which  was  wound  some 
rather  crude  dark-gray  cloth.  They  stopped  in  front  of  our  door  and 
hastily  cut  a  blanket-size  piece  of  the  fabric  for  each  person  in  the  group. 

I  still  have  one  of  these  blankets  with  its  rough  frayed  edges.  It  is  the 
worst  quality  fabric  I  have  ever  encountered  and,  having  used  it 
occasionally  over  the  years  at  the  beach  or  in  our  car,  I  am  astounded 
that  it  provides  almost  no  warmth.  But  in  1941,  it  was  received  with  great 
excitement  and  gave  us  some  sorely  needed  comfort. 

Toys  were,  of  course,  also  scarce  during  this  time.  Fred  and  I  made  do 
with  the  things  around  us  and  played  games  that  required  only  paper  and 
pencil  (“Battleship”  was  often  the  game  of  choice).  But  I  did  manage  to 
acquire  a  singular  set  of  doll  furniture.  This  came  from  an  old  (he  might 
have  been  all  of  forty)  cabinet  maker  —  portly  and  with  exceptionally  fine 
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reddish  hair  and  beard  —  who  lived  up  the  road  from  us.  Over  an 
extended  period  of  time  he  made  for  me,  out  of  wood,  a  little  table, 
perhaps  two  by  four  by  two  inches,  and  matching  chairs  and  armchairs, 
some  painted  red  and  some  blue  and  decorated  with  small  pieces  of 
wallpaper  to  simulate  a  tablecloth  on  the  table  and  cushions  on  the 
chairs.  It  was  a  treasure  I  cherished  for  many  years. 

Another  memorable  event  from  the  Limoges  period  was  my  brother's  Bar 
Mitzvah  —  though  he  had  turned  thirteen  earlier.  My  mother  managed  to 
find  a  rabbi  and,  when  the  time  came,  the  actual  “ceremony"  took  place 
in  a  small  dimly  lit  room  down  the  road  from  where  we  lived.  I  do  not 
recollect  the  day's  activities  but,  for  me,  the  occasion  was  pervaded  by  a 
certain  sense  of  awe.  Fred  even  got  some  small  presents  —  conveyed  to 
him  in  a  shiny  satin  string  bag  of  a  most  beautiful  medium  blue  color.  I 
suspect  I  was  more  excited  by  the  presents  than  was  my  brother  and  I 
must  have  coveted  the  bag  of  goodies  or  maybe  just  the  luster  of  the 
shiny  blue  thread  of  which  the  bag  was  made.  It  brought  back  a  positive 
feeling  when  I  last  saw  it  in  my  mother’s  apartment  in  New  York  many, 
many  years  ago.  Parts  of  it  had  faded  with  time  to  an  almost  rose  pink 
but  it  had  retained  its  silky  sheen  and  it’s  warm  memories. 

My  most  poignant  memory  from  this  period  is  of  my  sixth  birthday.  My 
mother  presented  me  with  a  brown  paper  bag  that  contained  several 
wonderful  goodies.  Somehow,  despite  the  severe  shortage  of  food,  she 
had  managed  to  acquire  for  that  November  day,  not  only  a  few  figs  and 
dates  but  even  a  beautiful  ripe  peach  and  one  or  two  other  fresh  fruits. 
You  can  imagine  the  look  on  my  face  when  I  opened  the  package.  No 
present  could  have  been  more  unexpected  or  more  appreciated.  Of  the 
many  wonderful  generous  gifts  I  have  received  in  the  many  birthdays 
since  then,  none  has  ever  surpassed  the  surprise,  the  wonder,  and  the 
sweetness  of  that  gift. 
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Voyage  to  America 

All  the  while  in  France  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  goal:  America.  In  New 
York,  my  father's  relatives  made  numerous  efforts  to  get  us  out  of  France. 
My  father's  sister  Lena  Klinghoffer,  had  five  grown  children.  One  of 
daughters,  Ruth,  was  married  to  a  lawyer  who  was  then  a  New  York  State 
Assemblyman  (Photo  of  Ruth  and  Moe).  He  supposedly  had  the  right 
contacts  to  expedite  the  process  of  getting  us  a  visa.  But  it  was  a  difficult 
time  in  history.  There  were  reports  of  attempted  peace  negotiations  on 
the  front  page  of  the  October  26  Boston  Globe;  an  Associated  Press  release 
from  Vichy,  France  reported  that  negotiations  then  going  on  between 
Germany,  Italy  and  France  "may  be  preludes  to  an  Axis  'peace  drive."' 

But  elsewhere  in  the  article  it  said  that  the  fact  of  the  matter  was  that 
attacks  on  England  were  continuing!  The  political  situation  in  Europe 
was  getting  bleaker  every  day. 

It  must  have  all  seemed  hopeless.  But  finally  in  the  autumn  of  1941  we 
were  notified  by  the  American  Consulate  in  Lyon,  that  our  quota  number 
had  come  up  and  that  there  was  a  ship  sailing  from  Lisbon  to  America  on 
which  we  could  book  passage.  It  was  now  almost  two-and-a-half  years 
since  we  had  left  Vienna.  In  Limoges,  we  packed  our  meager  belongings 
and  traveled  south  to  Marseilles  to  obtain  the  necessary  exit  and  entry 
visas. 

When  we  arrived  in  Marseilles,  it  was  like  yet  another  new  world  for  us. 
Although  Marseilles  was  a  fishing  center,  there  was  a  severe  food  shortage 
and  —  as  hungry  as  we  had  been  in  Limoges  —  food  was  even  more 
difficult  to  obtain  there  than  it  had  been  in  Limoges.  Among  other 
factors,  whereas  in  Limoges  we  had  at  least  figured  out  where  to  get  what 
little  food  was  available,  in  Marseilles  we  knew  nothing  and  no-one  and 
had  no  idea  about  how  to  get  anything.  There  were  long  lines  in  the 
mornings  to  get  fish  and  often,  my  brother  recounts,  people  would  come 
to  blows  with  each  other  in  the  lines.  In  the  afternoons  we  stood  in  bread 
lines  in  the  hopes  of  getting  our  250  gram  per  person  per  day  allotment 
of  day-old  bread.  Here,  as  in  Limoges,  it  was  forbidden  to  sell  fresh 
bread.  We  found  a  small  room  in  which  to  stay  and  embarked  on  the 
onerous  task  of  getting  our  papers  in  order.  There  was  much  to  be  done. 
We  had  to  get  an  exit  visa  from  France  and  to  arrange  passage  to  the 
States.  Because  the  only  way  out  was  via  Portugal,  we  also  needed  transit 
visas  through  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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Marseilles  was  a  bureaucratic  nightmare.  It  took  some  six  stressful  weeks 
of  standing  in  long  lines  in  that  city,  and  enduring  a  variety  of  other 
bureaucratic  horrors  before  our  affairs  were,  at  last,  in  order  to  get  the 
appropriate  exit  and  entry  visas  in  the  correct  sequence.  Spain  would  not 
issue  us  visas  until  we  had  the  exit  visa  for  France  and  the  entry  visa  for 
Portugal.  Portugal  would  not  give  us  a  visa  until  we  had  a  Spanish  exit 
visa,  and  so  it  went  round  and  round.  Daily,  we  stood  in  line  at  the 
various  consulates  and  daily,  Fred  says,  we  were  told  to  come  back 
"tomorrow."  Bribery  and  other  "interesting"  arrangements  —  to  expedite 
the  visa  process  —  were  rampant.  As  my  brother  spoke  French  fairly  well 
by  now  (my  mother  still  spoke  no  French  at  all)  and  also  had  some 
understanding  of  the  issues,  all  these  negotiations  fell  on  his  fourteen 
year  old  shoulders.  He  had  to  be  the  official  spokesperson  and  fill  out  all 
the  forms  for  the  family,  a  responsibility  usually  taken  by  an  adult.  It  was 
a  difficult  time  for  him  and  forced  him  to  grow  up  all  too  quickly. 

Finally  everything  came  together  and  we  managed  to  get  on  an  overnight 
train  through  Spain  bound  for  Portugal.  The  general  aura  on  the  train  was 
that  of  a  large  flea  market.  Though  I  remember  almost  none  of  the  details 

of  this  trip,  I  have  retained  a  strong  image  of  the  dirty  congested 

atmosphere.  There  were,  of  course,  no  sleeping  accommodations.  I 

huddled  against  my  mother  in  fear.  The  journey  must  have  seemed 

endless  as  the  train  carried  us  further  and  further  from  France,  and 
chugged  its  way  through  Spain.  Although  we  were  in  second,  rather  than 
third  class,  the  train  was  bursting  at  the  seams  with  Spanish  speaking 
people,  squawking  chickens  that  frequently  poked  their  heads  out  of 
baskets  on  people's  laps,  and  other  strange  belongings  tied  up  in  large 
babushkas.  Baggage  and  other  personal  belongings  were  piled  high 
everywhere.  The  trip  was  long  and  uncomfortable,  but  the  hint  of  hope 
in  the  stale  and  crowded  air  made  the  conditions  more  tolerable. 

Although  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  stop,  we  apparently  had  to  spend  a 
day  in  Madrid  before  taking  another  train  to  Lisbon. 

At  the  Spanish-Portuguese  border,  we  were  ordered  to  get  off  the  train  to 
go  through  customs,  and  to  submit  to  a  body  search  —  perhaps  they  were 
looking  for  drugs  or  arms.  When  we  got  back  on  the  train,  my  brother 
recounts,  a  new  dining  car  had  been  added,  the  cars  had  been  cleaned, 
and  there  was  a  lovely  smell  of  fresh  rolls  wafting  into  our  nostrils.  My 
brother  remembers  with  great  pleasure  the  sight  of  all  the  marvelous 
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foods  —  the  contrast  was  hard  to  believe!  It  was,  Fred  recalls,  a  bit  like 
arriving  in  heaven.  This  transitional  moment  obviously  made  a  very 
strong  impression  on  my  brother,  for  he  has  told  me  of  this  event  quite 
often  over  these  many  years  and  a  most  wonderful  glow  lights  his  face 
when  he  speaks  of  the  episode. 

When  we  arrived  in  Lisbon  (Portugal  was  neutral  during  the  war),  we 
found  an  opulence  we  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  city,  which  has  a 
sub-tropical  climate,  sported  open  trolley  cars  and  ample  amounts  of 
beautiful  foods.  Suddenly  we  felt  safe.  Boat  tickets,  purchased  by  our 
relatives,  the  Klinghoffers  in  New  York,  for  our  Atlantic  passage  had  been 
sent  to  us  in  Lisbon  and  now  we  had  only  to  wait  two  weeks  for  the 
sailing.  We  walked  around  the  city  and  breathed  freely  for  the  first  time 
in  over  three  years. 

On  October  31,  1941,  we  boarded  an  American  Export  Lines  steamship, 
the  S.  S.  Exeter,  for  the  last  lap  of  our  voyage.  It  was  a  much  smaller  ship 
than  the  St.  Louis.  I  remember  dinner  the  first  night  on  the  ship.  It  was 
so  elegant  compared  to  what  we  had  grown  accustomed  to  in  Limoges. 

But  it  was  also  the  last  meal  we  ate  on  the  ship.  My  mother,  my  brother 
and  I  were  all  seasick  for  the  remainder  of  the  ten  day  voyage.  We  were 
in  Stateroom  114  and  probably  spent  most  of  the  trip  there  or  hanging 
over  the  railing.  What  a  terrible  tease  it  must  have  been  to  finally  have 
abundant  and  wonderful  food  available  and  not  be  able  to  eat  anything. 
But  all  that  really  mattered  was  that  we  were  once  more  on  a  ship  bound 
for  America  —  and  this  time  with  legitimate  visas  in  hand. 

We  arrived  in  America  on  November  10,  1941,  only  four  days  before  my 
seventh  birthday.  That  day,  the  Boston  Globe  headlines  reported  that  the 
British  had  sunk  eleven  ships  in  Axis  convoys  south  of  Italy  and  that  the 
Nazis  had  taken  Yalta.  The  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  reported  a 
British  Naval  victory  in  the  Mediterranean,  Russian  gains  West  of  Moscow 
in  the  twenty-first  week  of  the  Russo-German  war,  Nazi  execution  of 
twenty  Czechs  near  Vienna,  a  stepped  up  air  offensive  in  Germany  by  the 
British,  widespread  disorder  in  Rumania,  U.S.  blacklisting  of  Latin- 
American  firms,  individuals  thought  to  be  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Axis, 
and  a  forthcoming  visit  of  a  special  Japanese  envoy  to  the  United  States. 
There  was  no  notice  anywhere,  I  suspect,  about  the  docking  of  the  S.S. 
Exeter  at  Pier  F,  Exchange  Place  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  (photo  of 
suitcase). 
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We  had  one  more  hurdle  to  cross.  On  our  arrival  in  the  States,  we  were 
subjected  to  a  health  examination  before  we  could  disembark.  We  knew 
that  if  one  were  not  well,  one  might  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States.  I  recall  sitting  in  a  chair  in  a  large  room  full  of  other  passengers. 

A  white-coated  American  health  official  made  the  rounds,  inserting  an 
oral  thermometer  into  each  person’s  mouth.  This  was  —  especially  for  me 
—  very  frightening.  In  Europe  we  had  only  axillary  (underarm) 
thermometers  and  it  was  strange  to  have  someone  come  around  and  put 
these  odd-looking  glass1  “rods”  into  everyone’s  mouth.  More  importantly, 

I  must  have  heard  the  adults  talking  about  the  possibility  of  being  sent 
back  to  Europe  if  one  did  not  “pass”  the  medical  exam  so  I  felt  a  very 
ominous  threat  “in  the  air.”  My  tense  feeling  was  exacerbated  because  we 
were,  all  three,  quite  pale  and  thin  (though  I  was  only  four  days  short  of 
my  seventh  birthday,  I  could  easily  have  been  taken  for  a  three-year  old) 
and  must  not  have  looked  exactly  radiantly  healthy. 

What  might  have  been  less  than  fifteen  minutes  seemed  like  forever.  But 
in  the  end,  we  passed  the  tests.  After  more  customs  inspections  and 
passport  control  checks,  my  bewildered  mother,  with  us  in  tow,  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  ship  and  we  were  waived  onto  the  American  shore 
to  meet  our  waiting  relatives. 

Less  than  a  month  later,  Pearl  Harbor  brought  the  U.S.  into  the  war.  All 
hell  was  breaking  loose.  But  we  were  no  longer  in  the  midst  of  it.  We  had 
left  behind  our  home,  and  our  family  —  most  of  whom  were  not  to 
survive  the  war.  We  had  finally  made  the  voyage  to  America,  a  voyage 
that  we  should  have  made  years  before  when  there  were  still  four  of  us. 
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A  Third  New  World 


Ruth,  one  of  my  aunt  Lena  Klinghoffer's  daughters,  and  her  husband, 
Morris  Mintz,  the  lawyer  who  had  helped  get  our  visas,  were  waiting  for 
us  when  we  finally  got  through  customs  and  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
ship.  The  drive  from  Newark  to  Aunt  Lena’s  apartment  at  27  Avenue  D  in 
the  lower  East  side  of  Manhattan  was  long,  somber  and  emotional  for  all 
of  us  —  we  were  strangers  to  these  relatives,  and  they  to  us. 

It  was  not  easy  to  be  once  again  in  a  new  place.  In  addition, 
communication  must  have  been  difficult.  My  brother  was  the  only  one  of 
us  who  knew  at  least  a  smattering  of  English.  But  he  was  probably  too  shy 
to  say  much.  Ruth  and  Morris  (or  Moe,  as  he  was  called  by  those  who 
knew  him  well),  spoke  only  English.  In  addition  to  the  language  problem, 

I  had  other  vibes  to  cope  with.  My  mother,  a  lady  of  leisure  and  "class"  in 
pre-Hitler  Vienna  probably  had  not  had  any  idea  about  where  and  how 
our  relatives  in  New  York  lived.  Perhaps  she  had  a  romanticized  notion  of 
America  and  expected  them  to  have  a  lifestyle  similar  to  ours  in  Vienna. 

As  we  approached  the  lower  East  side  of  New  York  and  she  spotted  the 
dirt,  the  poverty  and  the  push-carts,  my  mother's  expression  was  very 
grave.  I  heard  her  whisper  to  herself  in  German  "Have  I  suffered  so  long 
and  come  all  this  way  just  for  this?"  I  seem  to  recall  feeling  a  twinge 
throughout  my  small  body  in  response  to  her  remark.  Her  comment 
seemed  crass  and  ungrateful  and  it  made  me  feel  anxious  and 
uncomfortable.  I  think  my  mother  had  not  yet  come  to  the  realization 
that  now  we  were  at  least  free  from  constant  fear. 

My  brother’s  first  taste  of  America  was  also  painful  for  him.  Having 
grown  up  in  Vienna  and  having  by  then  seen  the  beautiful  old  European 
cities  of  Hamburg,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  the  lower  East 
side  of  New  York  looked,  he  says,  like  “a  dump”  by  comparison. 

We  moved  in  with  my  Aunt  Lena,  a  widow  with  five  adult  children.  Ruth 
and  Selma,  the  two  oldest  daughters,  were  married  and  no  longer  lived  at 
home.  Dorothy,  the  youngest  child,  whose  birthday  was  the  same  as 
mine,  (though  she  was  fourteen  years  older)  and  Leon  and  Albee,  the  two 
sons,  lived  at  home.  Dorothy,  was  very  attractive  and  had  a  vivacious 
demeanor  which  made  the  otherwise  somewhat  drab  environment  more 
palatable  for  me.  Leon  and  Albee,  the  two  boys,  ran  the  family  hardware 
store  a  block  or  so  away  from  their  home.  My  aunt  had  left  Poland  years 
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before,  at  age  16,  and  probably  no  longer  spoke  Polish.  I  suspect  she 
might  have  spoken  a  bit  of  Yiddish,  which  may  have  permitted  some 
rudimentary  communication  between  her  and  my  mother. 

My  aunt’s  apartment  was  very  small  and  the  boys  had  to  share  one  small 
room  to  free  up  the  other  small  room  for  us.  We  lived  here  for  three 
months  while  my  mother  looked  for  work  and  for  a  place  for  us  to  live. 
Displacing  her  own  children  to  make  room  for  us  for  so  long  a  time  was 
an  act  of  incredible  kindness  and  generosity  on  my  aunt’s  part.  But  it  was 
nonetheless  a  very  tight  squeeze  for  us  —  most  notably  for  my  brother,  a 
young  boy  just  moving  into  maturity,  especially  one  who  was  a  loner  and 
liked  privacy.  The  three  months  with  the  Klinghoffers  was  an  enormously 
difficult  time  for  Fred.  Despite  the  relief  of  having  left  the  abhorrent 
living  conditions  we  had  endured  in  France  and  although  he  felt  grateful 
that  he  no  longer  had  to  be  scared,  Fred  found  it  difficult  to  be  once  again 
in  such  close  quarters  with  a  group  of  —  essentially  —  strangers.  The 
situation  was  especially  painful  for  him  because  even  as  a  child  he  had 
been  terribly  shy  and  had  always  guarded  his  privacy.  In  addition  to  the 
lack  of  personal  space,  Fred  was  very  lonely.  Not  only  did  he  feel  that  he 
didn't  belong,  he  also  felt  guilty  about  crowding  Lena's  children,  who 
were  appreciably  older  than  he  was  and  who,  he  imagined,  must  have 
been  disturbed  by  our  intrusion  into  their  lives.  In  addition  to  finding 
the  East  side  depressing,  Fred  felt  emotionally  exhausted.  He  had, 
nevertheless  to  cope  with  yet  another  new  environment  and  another  new 
language.  Despite  his  English  lessons  in  Vienna,  his  English  was  by  no 
means  fluent.  And  there  was,  during  those  early  months,  no  organized 
activity,  such  as  school,  to  keep  him  occupied,  nor  was  there  even  a 
library  nearby  to  which  he  could  escape. 

My  brother  and  I  must  have  struck  our  relatives  as  very  spoiled.  Because 
we  had  had  so  little  food  for  the  past  two  years,  my  aunt  probably 
assumed  we  would  eat  anything  set  before  us.  Contrary  to  her 
expectation,  we  were  both  very  picky  about  what  we  would  eat.  Fred 
found  American  food  odd.  I  was  not  an  adventuresome  eater!  We  both 
frequently  turned  down  what  was  offered.  I  suspect,  our  relatives 
thought  we  were  ungrateful. 

The  situation  in  the  little  apartment  at  27  Avenue  D  was  also  awkward  in 
other  ways.  It  was  clear  that  we  had  no  money.  But  one  might  have 
expected  us  to  help  in  other  ways.  Aunt  Lena  had  high  blood  pressure  at 
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a  time  when  there  was  no  treatment  for  the  condition.  She  occasionally 
felt  under  the  weather  and  had  to  stay  in  bed.  My  mother  had  always 
prided  herself  on  her  inability  to  cook  (she  would  often  say  that  she  did 
not  even  know  how  to  boil  water!)  and  her  efforts  to  help  when  Aunt  Lena 
was  not  feeling  well  were  just  short  of  disastrous.  Having  grown  up  with 
servants,  and  despite  the  long  lay-over  in  France,  Fred  and  I  were  totally 
naive  about  domestic  practicalia  and  were  also  useless  in  the  situation. 

My  mother  had  essentially  no  work  experience  and  didn't  have  a  clue  as 
to  how  to  go  about  making  a  living.  She  had  grown  up  in  a  well-to-do 
family  in  Poland  and  as  the  wife  of  a  prosperous  dentist  in  Vienna,  she 
had,  except  in  the  early  years  of  her  marriage,  lived  largely  a  life  of 
leisure.  Here,  in  this  —  for  her  —  new  country,  there  was  no-one  to 
advise  her  about  what  to  do.  In  her  anxiety  to  find  work,  become 
independent,  and  not  burden  my  aunt,  she  took  the  first  job  that 
presented  itself  and  went  to  work  in  a  factory  as  a  sewing  machine 
operator  because  it  tapped  into  the  only  talent  she  seemed  to  have,  i.e., 
sewing.  Most  of  the  time  she  worked  on  ladies  handbags.  She  learned 
quickly,  became  very  proficient  at  her  job,  and  took  great  pride  in  the 
things  she  turned  out,  but  she  was  very  unhappy  at  work.  It  was  a  sad 
twist  of  fate,  for  she  remained  a  prisoner  of  this  early  decision  until  she 
finally  retired  at  about  age  sixty-five  (some  twenty  years  later). 

My  mother  hated  the  factories,  not  so  much  for  the  hard  work  as  for  the 
ambience  and  the  indignities  she  had  to  endure.  The  crude  behavior  she 
witnessed  there  among  her  co-workers  appalled  her  and  though  she  was 
friendly  to  everyone,  I  think  she  felt  desperately  isolated  in  that 
environment  where  the  majority  of  the  people  were  uncultured,  ill- 
mannered  and  —  from  her  perspective  —  crude  and  uninteresting.  She 
was  not  used  to  “dirty”  jokes  and  the  off-hand  sexist  comments  made  by 
many  of  the  male  workers.  She  thought  it  disrespectful  to  be  called  by 
her  first  name  and  she  considered  it  an  insult  of  the  highest  order  if 
someone  who  was  speaking  to  her  did  so  while  keeping  his  feet  up  on  the 
desk,  and  so  on.  She  felt  that  she  was  a  “lady”  and  wanted  to  be  treated 
as  such.  Although  she  gradually  learned  to  deal  with  the  “manners”  and 
“mannerisms”  of  her  new  world,  she  never  really  became  totally 
comfortable  with  them. 

What  was  most  sad  was  that  my  mother  had  numerous  talents  that  could 
have  led  to  a  much  more  remunerative  job  in  a  more  tolerable  surround. 
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She  was,  for  example,  good  with  numbers  and  compulsively  neat  and 
would  likely  have  made  a  superb  bookkeeper.  Because  she  had  to  be  so 
frugal  in  this  new  life,  she  wrote  down  each  evening  every  cent  she  had 
spent  that  day  and  would  not  go  to  sleep  until  her  records  agreed  to  the 
last  penny  with  what  was  actually  left  in  her  purse.  She  did  this  faithfully 
every  day  of  her  life  until  Alzheimer's  disease  robbed  her  of  the  requisite 
abilities  as  she  approached  age  eighty.  Once,  when  I  was  a  teenager,  a 
conversation  came  up  about  how  much  a  gray  and  white  striped  dress  I 
was  wearing  that  day  had  cost.  After  a  few  moments  of  arguing  back  and 
forth  about  the  price,  my  mother  pulled  out  the  appropriate  little  brown 
notebook  and  proved  to  me  that  her  figure  was  the  correct  one! 

The  demeaning  aspects  of  her  work  life  added  to  the  pain  my  mother  felt 
at  having  lost  her  husband  and  most  of  the  rest  of  her  family.  Sometimes 
when  she  felt  particularly  alone,  she  would  sigh  deeply  and  say,  "If  only  I 
had  someone,  if  only  my  sister  were  here."  She  mourned  my  father  for 
years  and  years  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  she  lit  a  jahrzeit  candle  and 
cried  every  September  30,  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  It  was  sad  for  me 
to  see  her  that  way  and  I  reacted  with  stony  withdrawal  and  tried  to 
distance  myself  from  the  sorrow  that  was  reflected  on  her  face.  She  felt 
that  Hitler  had  ruined  her  life  and  that  her  only  reason  for  living  was  to 
shepherd  her  two  children  safely  to  adulthood.  And  that  she  did  in  a 
totally  selfless  way. 

Everything  in  my  mother’s  life  was  geared  toward  allowing  us  to  forge 
better  lives  for  ourselves.  She  worked  and  cooked  and  meticulously 
cleaned  the  apartment.  It  was  hard  to  make  ends  meet.  The  rent  for  our 
modest  space  was  initially  thirty  five  dollars  a  month.  My  mother  was 
earning  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  For  a  long  time,  she  lived  on  tea  and 
tomatoes  —  but  for  us  she  made  potatoes,  with  either  meat  or  eggs,  every 
night.  In  the  first  few  years,  until  she  learned  to  speak  English,  she 
always  took  time  at  bedtime  to  study  English,  no  matter  how  tired  she 
was.  Sometimes  I  would  test  her  on  vocabulary.  Later,  if  I  had  to 
memorize  a  poem  for  school  or  prepare  for  a  spelling  bee,  she  would 
coach  me  late  at  night  over  and  over  until  I  had  the  material  solidly  set  in 
my  head.  Our  job  was  to  go  to  school  and  study.  Our  goal  became  single- 
mindedly  bent  on  education,  perhaps  because  we  enjoyed  it,  or  perhaps 
because  we  knew  it  was  our  only  route  out  of  the  ghetto  that  surrounded 
us.  During  those  years  of  strength  and  ambition,  I  kept  the  past  tightly 
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locked  within  me  in  a  place  where  it  caused  me  little  concern.  Everything 
around  me  was  geared  to  doing  well  in  school. 

It  was  clear  from  the  moment  of  our  arrival  in  New  York,  that  we  needed 
to  somehow  get  on  our  own  two  feet  and  into  our  own  space.  I  think  my 
mother  relied  primarily  on  a  German  newspaper  called  the  Aufbau,  to 
initially  find  herself  a  job  and,  subsequently,  an  apartment.  The 
American  papers  were  too  difficult  for  her.  She  was,  on  several  occasions, 
quite  amazed  by  the  ads  in  the  latter:  “three-room  apartment  with  four 
closets”  (the  word  “closet”  means  “toilet”  in  German;).  She  marveled  at 
the  opulence  of  four  toilets  in  a  three  room  apartment.  A  similar 
language  confusion  occurred  soon  after  our  arrival.  The  Christmas 
holidays  were  approaching  and  many  pages  of  the  newspapers  were 
covered  with  ads  that  read,  “get  a  gift  for  this  or  that  person  in  your 
life.”  As  “gift”  is  the  German  word  for  “poison,”  you  can  imaging  how 
puzzled  my  mother  might  have  been. 

Perhaps  by  accident  or  perhaps  because  she  found  the  lower  East  side  so 
depressing,  my  mother  managed  to  find  an  apartment  for  us  in  Brooklyn, 
an  hour  by  subway  away  from  where  Aunt  Lena  lived.  But  just  two  blocks 
away  from  the  apartment  of  a  cousin,  Hilde,  and  her  family.  It  was  Hilde’s 
parents  we  were  visiting  in  Vienna  the  day  my  father  died.  Hilde  and  her 
husband  had  fled  to  London  in  1939  (prior  to  our  departure  from 
Vienna)  with  only  fif*y  dollars  in  their  combined  pockets  and  somehow 
managed  to  get  to  the  United  States  from  there  in  1940. 

I  kept  in  touch  with  the  Klinghoffers  only  sporadically.  Dorothy,  my 
favorite  of  the  family  married  and  moved  to  Texas  for  a  while  because  her 
husband  was  in  the  army.  Selma,  who  later  became  my  “favorite” 
because  she  seemed  so  gentle  and  clever  in  the  way  she  interacted  with 
her  children,  lived  in  Flushing,  which  was  quite  a  long  trip  by  subway. 

We  saw  Leon  and  Albee  mostly  when  we  needed  to  buy  some  appliance 
from  their,  by  now,  much  enlarged  store.  Albee,  Aunt  Lena’s  younger 
son,  had  a  kind  of  rugged  attractiveness  and  a  nice  smile  but  his  behavior 
was  somewhat  crude  and  I  found  it  off-putting.  Leon  seemed  somewhat 
more  gentle.  When  I  was  about  ten  years  old  and  had  been  taking  piano 
lessons  for  a  short  time,  the  teacher  arranged  a  recital  at  which  each  of 
her  students  played  a  short  piece.  To  my  —  and  my  mother’s  —  great 
amazement,  Leon  came  to  hear  me  play.  Not  only  were  we  pleasantly 
surprised  by  his  coming  but  he  arrived  bearing  a  lovely  large  bouquet  of 
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pink  peonies  for  me.  I  think  it  was  the  first  time  anyone  had  ever  brought 
me  flowers.  Although  I  played  badly,  I  was  very  excited  by  this 
magnificent  thoughtful  gift.  I  have  loved  peonies  ever  since. 

Leon  had  developed  a  hearing  loss  while  in  the  army,  he  was  losing  his 
hair,  and  was  generally  less  good-looking  than  the  rest  of  the  Klinghoffer 
children  but  he  married  a  very  pretty,  almost  doll-like  woman,  Marilyn, 
and  they  had  two  daughters.  Many  years  later,  Leon  had  a  stroke  which 
left  him  with  a  speech  impediment  and  in  a  wheel-chair.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  at  a  family  function.  He  pulled  me  aside  and  whispered  to 
me  in  his  slurred  speech,  “Your  mother  is  good  woman.”  I  felt  as  though  I 
was  seeing  a  softer  side  of  him  that  I  had  not  seen  before.  Watching 
Marilyn  minister  to  Leon’s  needs  that  night  with  great  patience  and 
comfort  made  me  see  her  in  a  new  light  as  well.  I  admired  her  courage 
and  her  allegiance. 

On  October  9,  1985,  I  happened  to  look  across  the  breakfast  table  at  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  that  my  husband  was  reading  and 
thought  I  spotted  a  familiar-looking  face.  Just  as  I  was  reaching  over  to 
look  at  the  picture  more  closely,  my  husband  said,  “Isn’t  your  cousin’s 
last  name  Klinghoffer.”  Leon  and  Marilyn  had  gone  on  a  cruise.  The 
ship,  the  Achille  Lauro,  had  been  hijacked  by  Palestinian  terrorists  and 
Leon  had  been  murdered  and  thrown  overboard  in  his  wheelchair!  In  the 
newspaper  photo,  Marilyn  looked  strangely  weak  and  drawn.  I  assumed  it 
was  a  result  of  the  incredible  trauma  she  had  just  endured. 

When  I  went  to  New  York  to  attend  Leon’s  funeral,  I  rode  in  the  limousine 
with  my  cousin  Dorothy  (Leon’s  sister)  and  her  husband  (also  named 
Leon).  As  we  drove  slowly  in  the  cortege,  Leon  was  expounding  on  the 
oddity  of  the  publicity  about  Leon  Klinghoffer,  pointing  out  that  Leon, 
who  was  simply  a  victim,  was  suddenly  becoming  sort  of  a  “hero.”  After 
the  funeral  there  was  a  reception  at  Marilyn’s  apartment.  When  I  went  to 
say  goodbye  to  her,  I  was  again  struck  by  how  terrible  she  looked  and 
again  decided  it  was  due  to  grief.  But  before  the  year  was  out,  I  woke  one 
morning  to  the  radio  newscaster  announcing  the  death,  from  cancer,  of 
Marilyn  Klinghoffer.  When  I  called  one  of  the  relatives  in  New  York,  I  was 
told  that  Leon  and  Marilyn  had  gone  on  the  Achille  Lauro  cruise  knowing 
that  she  had  terminal  cancer  and  that  it  would  be  their  last  vacation 
together.  But  the  family  had  not  wanted  anyone  to  know  that  Marilyn 
was  gravely  ill. 
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A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Leon  Klinghoffer,  while  rummaging 
through  one  of  my  mother’s  old  photo  albums,  I  found  a  pressed  flower 
petal  in  one  of  the  pages.  It  was  mostly  brown  but  there  was  a  small  area 
of  pink  on  one  edge.  After  staring  at  the  petal  for  a  few  moments,  I 
suddenly  realized  that  it  was  a  memento  from  the  bouquet  of  pink 
peonies  that  Leon  had  brought  me  for  my  piano  recital.  As  I  occasionally 
liked  to  write  poems,  I  penned  the  following: 

In  Memoriam:  Leon  Klinghoffer 
(Achille  Lauro,  October,  1985) 

When  I  was  ten 
He  brought  ebullient 
Pink  peonies  to  me 
For  my  piano  recital. 

I  played  "Country  Garden"  — badly. 

We  met  rarely  — 

At  Bar  Mitzvahs. 

The  last  time 

He  said,  "Your  mother  was  a  good  woman." 

A  stroke  had  made  him  hard  to  understand. 

I  left  in  the  darkness  i 
Of  morning 

To  witness  the  darkness 
Of  mourning 
With  people  culled 
From  my  past. 

The  world  watched. 

Bizarre  circumstances 
Had  catapulted  a  man 
Of  no  renown, 

From  victim  to  hero  — 

From  my  history 
Into  world  History. 

i 

Yesterday 
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I  found. 

In  my  mother's  old  album. 
Soft  dried  pink  petals, 

Now  mostly  brown. 

I  think  they  are  pink  peonies. 
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After  three  months  of  living  with  Aunt  Lena’s  family,  who  were  really 
strangers,  my  brother  considered  our  move  to  Brooklyn  an  infinite 
improvement.  Compared  to  my  aunts  place,  our  apartment  on  the  top 
floor  of  a  four-story  walk-up  tenement  house  on  President  Street  was 
amazingly  spacious,  light,  and  airy  —  and  it  was  palatial  compared  to  our 
living  quarters  for  the  preceding  three  years.  There  were  two  bedrooms, 
a  living  room,  a  kitchen,  a  small  bathroom  and  a  tiny  sort  of  foyer. 

Almost  everything  in  this  fourth  floor  sanctuary  was  geared  to  our  needs 
rather  than  to  my  mother’s.  I  shared  the  larger  bedroom  with  my 
mother.  My  mother  and  I  had  adjoining  —  somewhat  wider  than  single  — 
beds  which  had  been  my  parents’  beds  in  Vienna.  When  I  got  older  and 
wanted  "privacy,"  I  slept  anti-parallel  to  my  mother,  with  my  head  at  the 
end  with  her  feet! 

The  smaller  bedroom  became  my  brother’s  much  needed  private  domain. 
Having  his  own  room  with  a  door  that  closed  —  after  three  years  of 
intensely  communal  living  —  was  sheer  bliss.  By  his  dictum,  no-one  was 
permitted  to  enter  without  knocking.  At  that  age  and  time  Fred  was,  by 
his  own  current  admission,  quite  self-absorbed,  and  he  acknowledges  that 
the  greater  propriety  of  sharing  a  room  with  me  and  letting  my  mother 
have  her  own  room  and  a  modicum  of  privacy  never  even  entered  his 
head  —  especially  as  neither  my  mother  nor  I  challenged  his  idea  about 
the  space  distribution! 

The  even  stranger  thing  was  that  during  the  eighteen  months  my  brother 
was  in  the  army  in  1945-6  and  again  later  when  he  left  to  go  to  graduate 
school  in  1948,  it  never  occurred  to  any  of  us  that  I  might  occupy  —  or 
even  use  —  his  room.  Although  he  never  again  lived  at  home,  his  room 
remained  as  a  sort  of  shrine  to  his  presence  while  I  continued  to  study  in 
the  kitchen  or  living  room  and  to  share  the  bedroom  with  my  mother. 

My  only  entry  into  my  brother’s  “kingdom”  was  to  use  the  upright  piano, 
which  resided  in  that  room,  for  my  music  lessons  or  brief  practice 
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sessions.  In  fact,  the  thought  that  this  space  situation  had  been  ludicrous 
struck  me  only  in  the  mid-1980’s  when  my  own  son,  who  was  leaving  to 
go  to  college,  graciously  suggested  that  we  move  his  belongings  to  a 
downstairs  room  in  our  house  (which  had  for  many  years  been  the 
bedroom  of  the  live-in  baby-sitter)  and  use  that  room,  when  needed,  as  a 
guest-room  so  that  my  husband  could  use  our  son’s  original  bedroom  as  a 
larger  study. 

The  environment  in  which  the  Brooklyn  apartment  was  located  was  —  in 
retrospect  —  very  “basic”  although  it  seemed  somehow  pleasant  enough 

at  the  time.  It  was  only  many  years  after  I  had  moved  away,  that  I 

became  aware  of  how  depressing  those  surroundings  had  been.  There 
were  six  identical  buildings  on  this  block  on  President  Street  between 
Bedford  and  Rogers  Avenues  —  four  trimmed  in  green  paint  and  the  last 
two  in  beige.  My  mother  was  pleased  that  our  apartment  had  a  window 
that  looked  out  over  the  street  —  a  so  called  "front  apartment."  But  the 
only  view  out  of  our  front  window  was  of  the  solid  brick  wall  of  the 

armory  across  the  street  from  us.  The  armory  had,  I  seem  to  recall,  no 

windows.  The  view  out  the  “back”  windows  of  our  living-room,  kitchen 
and  bathroom  was  of  an  alleyway  —  perhaps  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide 
—  between  two  of  the  buildings.  The  alley  was  criss-crossed  with  a  jumble 
of  clotheslines  operated  from  the  various  kitchen  windows  by  pulleys.  In 
winter  the  wet  clothes,  *  hung  out  to  dry,  would  sometimes  freeze  into 
strange  rigid  shapes  that  were  like  odd  statues  suspended  in  the  muted 
light  of  this  typically  tenement  space. 

Soon  after  we  moved  to  Brooklyn  in  early  1942,  the  moving  van,  which 
had  preceded  us  to  New  York  by  three  years,  came  out  of  storage  and 
filled  our  modest  apartment  with  random  relics  of  a  dream  long  past. 

The  unveiling  of  our  old  world  possessions  must  have  been  emotionally 
difficult  for  my  mother  —  and  it  was  not  without  trauma  for  me.  I  felt 
shattered  when,  upon  opening  the  door  to  one  of  the  two  wardrobes  from 
my  parents’  bedroom,  I  was  faced  with  the  horrific  sight  of  my  favorite 
doll  —  a  very  special  gift  my  parents  had  given  me  for  my  second  or  third 
birthday  —  hanging  grotesquely  by  the  neck  from  the  bar  normally 
intended  to  support  clothes  hangers.  Tile  after  reflecting  tile  which  had 
once  adorned  the  walls  of  a  totally  mirrored  room  in  our  Vienna  home  — 
perhaps  to  reflect  away  the  outside  reality  —  emerged  from  the  pot- 
pourrie  of  household  goods.  Of  what  possible  use  were  these  glittery 
rectangles  of  “looking  glass”  here  in  this  place  that  looked  out  of  a  set  of 
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small  drafty  windows  upon  an  ugly  massive  building  of  solid  dark  red 
brick?  Many  other  useless  treasures  emerged  from  that  van.  There  was  a 
beautiful  set  of  translucent  Czechoslovakian  china  with  a  very  classical 
border  pattern  which  somehow  managed  to  arrive  undamaged.  My 
mother  took  great  pride  in  pointing  out  that  the  porcelain  was  so  fine  that 
one  could  see  the  light  shining  through  the  plates.  Though  it  always 
occupied  a  special  space  in  my  mother’s  cabinet  —  and  subsequently 
resides  in  mine,  it  has  not  been  used  these  more  than  sixty  years!  There 
was  a  black  lace  waltzing  gown  —  with  a  train  and  a  wilted  red  velvet  rose 
at  the  shoulder  —  that  had  been  made  to  order  for  my  mother  for  some 
undoubtedly  grand  occasion.  It  hung  unused  in  the  closet  until  the  late 
seventies  when  my  husband  and  I  had  become  devoted  members  of  the 
Boston  Waltz  Evenings.  When  it  first  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  wear  my 
mother’s  gown  to  one  of  these  delightful  dance  evenings,  I  had  no  idea 
whether  this  piece  of  pre-war  apparel  would  even  fit  me.  It  fit  perfectly 
but  as  I  touched  the  black  satin  underslip  to  put  it  on,  its  flesh-colored 
straps  pulverized  in  my  hand  almost  like  a  scene  in  a  fairy  story.  But  the 
rest  of  the  slip  and  the  gown  were  in  good  shape  and,  since  replacing  the 
vanished  straps,  I  have  worn  the  dress  to  several  more  dances  in  the 
intervening  years.  I  have  intentionally  not  replaced  the  drooping  red 
velvet  rose  because  it  seems  somehow  fitting  to  keep  the  original  as  a 
reminder  of  the  origins  of  the  dress.  In  more  recent  years,  our  daughter 
has  worn  the  gown  to  one  of  the  Waltz  Evenings. 

Our  Viennese  Bauhaus  furniture  did  not  fare  so  well.  The  once  elegant 
mahogany  veneer  on  the  massive  dated  pieces  was  peeling  and 
crumbling,  at  least  at  some  of  the  edges,  rebelling  against  the  long 
incarceration  in  the  damp  dark  prison  of  the  warehouse  —  a  sort  of 
inanimate  reflection  of  the  fate  of  those  we  had  left  behind. 

I  do  not  recall  a  single  tree  or  blade  of  grass  growing  on  the  street  where 
we  lived.  The  only  green  to  be  seen  on  that  block  were  the  overhangs 
that  "crowned"  the  entrances  to  the  four  identical  ugly  buildings.  Near 
one  end  of  our  street  there  was  an  empty  lot  where  the  kids  often  played 
and  at  the  corner,  a  small  "candy  store"  where  on  special  occasions  one 
could  get  an  ice  cream  cone  with  “sprinkles,”  a  malt,  a  shake,  or  a  small 
assortment  of  penny  candies.  At  the  other  end  of  the  street,  there  was  a 
rather  diminutive  synagogue  where  we  occasionally  went  to  services. 

More  importantly,  this  was  the  site  of  Wednesday  afternoon  religious 
instruction.  One  could  get  out  of  school  at  two  o’clock  instead  of  the 
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usual  three  o’clock  on  that  day  if  one  signed  up  for  the  religion  classes. 
Although  I  found  the  sessions  not  very  interesting,  I  went  every  week 
because  at  the  end  of  the  hour  of  instruction  each  child  was  given  a  five- 
cent  bag  of  Planter’s  salted  peanuts,  which  I  loved.  I  rather  suspect  that 
the  other  kids  who  went  also  had  ulterior  motives,  most  likely  the  chance 
to  get  out  of  school  an  hour  early! 

Our  apartment  building  was  fairly  conveniently  situated.  It  was  near  a 
trolley  and  two  subway  lines  (then  called  the  BMT  and  IRT)  and  it  was 
only  about  a  fifteen  minute  fast  walk  from  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  Prospect  Park,  and  —  best  of  all  —  the  main 
branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  at  Grand  Army  Plaza  which  both 
my  brother  and  I  considered  a  wonderful  haven.  Fred  often  spent  time 
there  and  sometimes  took  me  along  to  this  delicious  quiet  place  with  high 
ceilings,  a  fantastic  book  collection  and,  as  I  discovered  in  later  years,  a 
record  collection  which  was  a  great  resource  for  me  in  the  high  school 
and  college  years.  The  apartment  was  also  within  a  twenty  minute  walk 
of  Ebbet’s  Field  —  a  place  which  none  of  us  ever  entered  and  which 
interested  us  not  in  the  least. 

Fred  got  to  know  one  boy  on  our  block  who  was  also  intellectually 
inclined,  but  aside  from  him,  my  brother  made  no  friends  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  played  with  the  kids  on  the  block  in  the  early  years,  but 
I  never  really  felt  a  common  bond  with  any  of  them  and  gradually  found 
playmates,  at  school,  with  whom  I  had  more  rapport. 

The  calendar  turned  the  years  from  the  forties  to  the  fifties  and  sixties, 
but  inside  our  home  it,  in  some  ways,  remained  always  1936.  My  mother 
wore  black  —  or  later,  navy  blue  —  for  all  my  growing  up  years  and  spoke 
often  of  how  it  was  before  the  war.  In  certain  not  inconsequential  ways,  I 
grew  up  very  much  in  the  Vienna  of  the  1 930’s  and  some  small  part  of  me 
escaped  my  logical  self  and  bought  into  that  dream.  So,  although  I  never 
consciously  thought  about  the  past  in  those  days,  my  subconscious 
formed  an  image  of  a  pre-war  Vienna  insulated  from  practicalia  —  a 
strange  Eden  where  ladies  in  white  gowns  spent  their  lives  waltzing  with 
gentlemen  in  white  tie  and  tails.  What  added  to  this  illusion  was  our  old 
wind-up  Victrola  with  it's  plush,  wine  colored  turntable  and  heavy 
beautifully  machined  chrome  parts  —  rather  elegant  in  its  day  —  and  the 
associated  collection  of  some  two  dozen  records  (most  of  them  were  pop 
music  from  my  parents  early  married  years,  which  my  brother  considered 
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a  bad  influence  on  my  young  mind)  that  had  also  been  salvaged  from  the 
past.  Fred,  already  the  “man  of  the  family”  at  his  tender  age,  permitted 
only  classical  music  in  the  house.  On  the  radio,  we  tuned  in  to  WQXR  in 
New  York.  As  for  the  record  collection,  Fred  permitted  me  to  listen  only 
to  the  two  Strauss  waltz  records  —  as  a  special  treat  for  me.  Little  did  he 
guess  what  a  strong  influence  those  two  permissible  recordings  had  on 
me.  I  loved  to  dance,  to  sway  to  the  music,  though  I  would  have  flatly 
denied  such  an  accusation.  I  must  have  worn  the  records  thin  from 
playing  them  over  and  over.  Sometimes  —  though  this  happened  only 
very  rarely  —  my  mother  danced  with  me.  Mostly,  I  did  my  own  sort  of 
“balletish”  dance  to  the  music,  and  sometimes  I  simply  marched  in  time 
to  the  music  following  the  square  border  pattern  on  the  oriental  carpet  in 
our  living  room.  Having  to  wind  up  the  phonograph  between  every  re¬ 
play  was  probably  a  useful  respite  between  the  repetitions  of  this  very 
limited  repertoire.  Although  I  rarely  did  anything  that  I  thought  Fred 
would  not  like,  I  did  very  occasionally  “cheat”  and  listen  to  some  of  the 
other  records,  which  I  initially  found  amusing.  But  I  quickly  realized  they 
were  indeed  rather  uninteresting.  Comic  books  were  also  strictly 
forbidden  and  one  of  my  other  few  acts  of  youthful  “dishonesty, 
transgression  and  rebellion"  in  all  those  years  were  half  a  dozen  “Classic 
Comics”  which,  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  I  kept  hidden  under  my  bed 
and,  on  rare  occasions,  pulled  out  and  read. 

Once  we  arrived  in  America  and  set  up  a  household,  the  ambience,  the 
furniture  and  the  other  details  did  not  really  matter  that  much  to  us.  The 
important  thing  was  that  at  last  we  were  free  to  live  without  fear  and  we 
once  more  had  some  independence.  Nonetheless,  it  was  painful  to  adjust 
to  yet  another  locale,  another  culture,  another  language.  I  was  very  small 
for  my  age,  unbearably  shy,  and,  in  contrast  to  my  brother,  had  no 
knowledge  of  English.  Although  I  was  seven  years  old,  and  despite  my 
year  of  schooling  in  France  which  academically  put  me  on  a  par  with 
American  fourth  graders,  I  was  put  into  a  first  grade  class  because  I  spoke 
no  English.  The  other  children  must  have  thought  me  very  odd.  In  the 
classroom,  I  could  feel  all  eyes  on  me  and  I  could  hear  the  frequent 
whispers  of  the  kids  obviously  commenting  about  me.  My  motivation  to 
understand  and  communicate  was  overwhelming.  Within  three  months  I 
spoke  English  with  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency.  My  brother  wisely  tried  to 
speak  French  to  me  lest  I  forget  the  language,  but  I  wanted  only  to  fit  in, 
to  belong.  I  refused  to  speak  French  or  German  with  him  and  spoke 
German  to  my  mother  only  because  we  had  no  other  common  language. 
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Jack-in-the-Box:  Pushing  the  Past  Away 

My  mother's  initial  perpetual  mourning  and  my  brother's  inherent 
seriousness  must  have  made  for  a  somewhat  somber  and  perhaps  even 
severe  surrounding  for  a  basically  light-hearted  little  girl.  Although  I 
often  felt  a  kind  of  inner  loneliness,  there  was  a  happier  side  of  me.  On 
the  whole,  I  remember  my  childhood  as  warm  and  loving  and  it  was  not 
until  many  years  later  that  some  of  those  early  sad  influences  had  their 
ultimate  effect. 

Much  of  my  time  was  spent  doing  homework.  I  was  a  slow  reader  and 
probably  did  my  share  of  daydreaming  but  I  was  an  avid  "doer."  At  my 
brother's  suggestion,  as  well  as  a  result  of  my  own  drive,  I  often  did  more 
homework  than  assigned.  It  was  not  without  pleasure  that  I  wasted  many 
hours  writing  my  “spelling”  words  multiple  times  across  endless  sheets  of 
paper.  Scrap  books  were  my  real  forte.  I  was  a  ravenous  “cutter-and- 
paster”  and  invariably  won  the  class  prize  for  best  scrapbook.  Because 
money  was  scarce  (my  mother  earned  pathetically  little),  the  prizes  were 
coveted  not  only  for  their  ego  boosting  but  for  the  object  itself  as  I  had 
very  few  playthings.  In  first  grade  I  won  a  book  of  paper  dolls.  Later,  for 
the  best  "Europe"  scrapbook,  I  won  a  set  of  six  small  jars  of  tempera  color 
paints.  The  cover  of  my  scrapbook  was  of  varied  color,  shimmery 
patterned  metallic  paper  from  a  “sampler”  booklet  that  someone  had 
given  me.  I  think  the  scrapbook  was  quite  spectacular  —  at  least  for  its 
bulk  —  for  a  youngster.  It  was  at  least  three  times  thicker  than  anyone 
else’s. 

When  I  was  growing  up  in  my  new  world,  people  often  asked  me  how  my 
early  years  in  Europe  in  that  terrible  time  had  affected  me.  I  would 
blithely  answer  that  I  had  been  too  young  to  be  affected  and  made  it 
obvious  that  I  preferred  to  change  the  subject.  I  had  miles  to  go  in  life 
and  much  to  catch  up  cn.  I  wanted  only  to  move  forward,  to  fit  in,  to 
learn  English,  to  belong  to  the  new  culture,  to  become  one  of  the  kids,  to 
divorce  myself  from  that  ugly,  painful  past,  and  to  never  look  back.  But  it 
was  not  to  work  that  way  for  me.  The  past,  though  hidden,  stayed  with 
me,  waiting  only  perhaps  for  an  opportune  moment  to  emerge.  I  was  too 

different  already  to  ever  really  assimilate  more  than  superficially. 

At  times,  when  my  mother  tried  to  talk  to  me  of  things  that  had 

happened,  I  did  not  want  to  listen.  It  was  too  painful.  Not  so  much  what 
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had  happened  to  me  —  but  more,  the  toll  it  had  taken  on  her.  Often  she 
would  be  sad  and  tears  would  come  to  her  eyes  and  I  could  not  cope  with 
that  —  with  her  disrupted  life,  with  her  total  lack  of  purpose  in  life  aside 
from  our  welfare.  It  was  as  though  the  events  of  those  few  years  had 
taken  away  from  her  the  essence  of  her  being  and  her  joie-de-vivre.  She 
seemed  somehow  a  ghost  of  her  former  past,  whose  function  was  to  raise 
her  children  and  then  fade  away.  Although,  in  later  years,  when  my 
brother  and  I  were  already  established  in  our  own  lives  and  professions, 
she  would  go  to  concerts  and  plays  and  keep  herself  busy  with  reasonably 
pleasurable  pastimes,  I  suspect  that  she  never  quite  regained  the  ability  to 
be  the  whole  happy  person  that  I  imagine  she  might  have  been  in  her 
early  years.  It  is  only  in  the  past  two  decades,  since  I  have  become 
interested  in  my  roots,  that  I  have  begun  to  understand  some  of  the 
feelings  that  she  may  have  had. 

During  my  early  years  of  strength  and  ambition,  I  kept  the  past  tightly 
locked  within  me  in  a  place  where  it  caused  me  relatively  little  concern. 
Everything  around  me  was  geared  to  getting  myself  educated  and  into  a 
viable  career.  As  learning  was  very  much  a  part  of  our  family  life,  there 
were  no  problems  about  my  aspirations.  My  brother  was  forever  studying 
and  all  else  was  second  to  that  pursuit.  Household  chores  (with  which  we 
helped  little)  that  created  noise  (like  running  water)  and  were  not 
conducive  to  intense  concentration  were  not  allowed  while  we  were 
studying.  My  mother  never  objected!  She  listened  to  me  patiently  for 
hours  —  sometimes  in  bed  at  night  —  while  I  recited  multiplication  tables, 
spelling  of  words,  or  poems  I  had  to  memorize. 
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My  Brother;  My  Anchor 

My  mother  was,  I  think,  very  well-intentioned  and  for  the  most  part  I  got 
along  quite  well  with  her,  but  she  seemed  to  know  next  to  nothing  about 
the  psychology  of  children.  Her  modus  operandi  was  "straight  from  the 
gut."  Things  came  pouring  out  of  her  mouth  with  seemingly  no  attempt 
at  prior  filtration  through  the  higher  nervous  centers.  Some  of  what 
emerged  would  have  curdled  the  blood  of  a  self-respecting  therapist  of 
any  school  of  thought.  Like  many  of  her  peers  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
nag,  instill  guilt,  or  try  to  pass  on  the  burden  of  enormous  quantities  of 
superstitious  hogwash  to  her  children.  She  seemed  to  care  little  about 
religion,  but  tradition  was  sacred.  Her  morals  were  more  Victorian  than 
the  Victorians:  she  prided  herself  on  never  having  been  touched  by 
anyone  but  my  father,  and  told  me  so  quite  often.  At  the  age  of  eighty, 
she  still  would  not  accept  a  ride  from  a  "strange"  man  of  her  own  age 
whom  she  had  met  at  a  "golden  age"  club  in  her  neighborhood.  One 
rainy  evening,  when  I  asked  her  why  she  had  not  accepted  a  ride,  she 
noticeably  straightened  her  shoulders,  looked  at  me  sternly  and  said 
pointedly,  “Who  do  you  think  I  am!’’ 

For  many  years  I  was  largely  oblivious  of  my  mother’s  negative  qualities. 
Being  shy,  quiet  and  very  late  to  formulate  a  strong  sense  of  self  —  there 
was  little  to  cause  friction  between  us  in  my  early  years.  My  total 
economic  dependence  on  her  probably  did  not  help  matters  any.  When 
my  mother  and  brother  had  different  opinions  about  something 
pertaining  to  me,  my  brother’s  view  always  seemed  more  logical  and  I 
generally  followed  his  advice  rather  than  hers.  Much  of  the  time  my 
mother  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  independence  compared  to  that  given  to 
my  peers  —  perhaps  out  of  necessity  because  she  was  away  at  work  all 
day  —  and  I  appreciated  this  flexibility  immensely. 

But  there  was  a  certain  insidious  damage  she  perpetrated  unwittingly 
upon  me  and  my  brother.  Although  Fred  seemed  impervious,  I  suspect  he 
was  in  actuality  also  somewhat  affected.  My  mother  worried  with 
enormity  —  and  in  all  cases  assumed  that  the  most  frightening  of 
possibilities  must  have  occurred,  or  assuredly  would  come  to  pass.  Even  a 
slight  tardiness  would  fill  me  with  guilt  concerning  the  agonies  through 
which  I,  via  her  active  imagination,  was  putting  her.  Though  I  fought  the 
influence  of  her  fears  —  it  was  too  strong  not  to  take  its  toll.  At  my 
present  age,  I  can  get  myself  into  quite  a  tithy  if  my  husband,  or  now 
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adult  children,  are  more  than  a  few  minutes  late.  I  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  my  brother  may  have  a  similar  reaction  when  his  wife  is  late. 

My  mother  dressed  stylishly  even  in  the  absence  of  money.  In  my 
growing-up  days  children  "did  not  wear  black"  but  when  I  came  of  age 
and  bought  something  black  to  wear,  she  objected  with,  "There'll  be  time 
enough  for  that."  The  tone  and  look  with  which  she  said  that  phrase 
frightened  me  —  but  I  was  young  and  I  often  did  her  bidding  in  a 
somewhat  matter  of  fact  way.  She  seemed  quite  oblivious  of  the  notion 
that  for  any  child,  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  lethal  thing  to  hear. 
To  one  who  had  already  lost  a  parent,  the  implication  that  the  other 
might  die  in  some  foreseeable  time  must  have  boggled  my  mind.  The  not 
infrequent  gall  bladder  attacks  that  visited  upon  my  mother  only  helped 
to  reinforce  my  insecurity.  The  extent  of  my  fear  of  losing  her  became 
very  clear  one  afternoon  when  a  telegram  arrived  while  I  was  alone  in  our 
apartment.  It  said,  “Mother  dead.”  And  was  signed  by  a  name  that  I  did 
not  immediately  recognize,  though  I’m  not  sure  I  even  noticed  it  until 
many  minutes  later.  I  assumed  the  telegram  had  come  from  where  my 
mother  worked  and  was  to  inform  me  that  my  mother  had  died.  I  was 
distraught  and  sobbing.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  that  perhaps  a 
neighbor  from  one  of  the  apartments  across  the  hall  might  have  come  out 
and  figured  out  that  as  the  telegram  was  addressed  to  my  mother,  it  must 
have  been  the  sender  telling  my  mother  that  her  mother  had  died.  It  was 
a  perfect  example  of  what  James  Thurber  must  have  meant  when  he 
wrote,  “A  misunderstood  word  may  create  as  much  disaster  as  a  sudden 
thoughtless  act.” 

By  my  late  teens,  however,  I  had  found  a  sort  of  pseudo-strength:  I 
walked  often  about  the  house  in  stockinged  feet  and  used  "Contac" 
adhesive  shelf  lining  to  cover  pieces  of  mirror  which  I  then  used  as 
shelving.  (My  mother's  protestations  were  easily  dismissed  by  my 
"logic".)  And  I  wore  black.  When  she  found  that  I  was  determined  not  to 
succumb  to  her  non-logical  requests,  she  tried  for  lesser  concessions:  "If 
you  must  wear  black,  wear  a  little  something  colorful  to  brighten  it  up," 
she  would  say.  I  usually  succumbed  to  that,  but  I  hated  myself  for  it.  It 
was  an  enforced  mourning  over  the  things  I  did  not,  or  perhaps  made  a 
point  of  not  remembering.  I  hated  the  superstition  of  it  all  and  the 
relation  to  a  past  with  which  I  wanted  perhaps  to  sever  all  connections  — 
or  perhaps  just  all  unpleasant  connections.  I  disliked  with  profound 
intensity  her  attempts  to  proselytize  onto  me  a  tradition  (and  maybe 
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been  for  us  a  potential  passport  to  death. 
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New  Realities  Invade  my  Life 

I  was  not  a  good  daughter.  I  had  no  sense  of  my  mother  as  a  real  person. 
She  was  the  epitome  of  the  "Jewish  Mother."  She  gave  of  herself  to  a 
point  which,  to  some  extent,  caused  her  to  lose  her  integrity  as  an 
individual.  There  was  no  sense  ever  for  me  of  a  person  with  her  own 
needs  and  desires.  And  I  lacked  the  largess,  or  maturity,  or  both,  to  go 
beyond  what  she  presented  and  try  to  puzzle  together  who  she  might 
have  been  in  younger  days,  before  us,  and  above  all,  before  the  big 
tragedy  that  changed  her  life  in  ways  that  I  think  I  am  only  now 
beginning  to  appreciate  in  a  meaningful  way.  She  had,  she  would  tell  us, 
attained  a  wonderful  life  centered  around  a  good  marriage,  before  "Hitler 
came  and  took  everything  away."  I  wondered,  I  think,  about  the  accuracy 
of  her  recollections  and  about  the  objectivity  of  her  assessments.  Perhaps 
she  had  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  a  woman  of  her  station  at  that  time. 

At  about  the  time  I  turned  fifty  —  that  ominous  birthday  —  I  began  to  see 
myself  more  and  more  reflecting,  like  a  double  sided  mirror,  my  mother 
on  the  one  hand,  my  daughter  on  the  other,  and  I  sometimes  wonder 
now,  though  it  never  crossed  my  mind  during  my  mother’s  lifetime, 
whether  she,  like  me,  had  unfulfilled  and  unspoken  dreams  and 
aspirations. 

In  some  significant  ways  she  lived  in,  and  spoke  often  of,  the  past  — 
sometimes  as  though  it  were  almost  real  and  here  now.  Things  were 
always  better  in  the  past,  almost  by  definition.  We  decried  her  lack  of 
reason  in  reaching  these  conclusions  and  I  worked  very  hard  often  to  try 
to  prove  to  her  that  her  conclusions  were  not  arrived  at  by  logical, 
scientific  methods.  Sometimes  she  would  end  our  dialogue  by  shrugging 
her  shoulders,  in  seeming  surrender,  but  it  was  obvious  and  infuriating  to 
sense  that  she  really  hud  not  been  convinced  at  all. 

Although  I  was  only  seven  when  we  came  to  this  country,  and  although  we 
lived  in  close  quarters  (compared  to  our  home  in  Vienna)  after  our 
arrival,  my  mother  gave  me  relatively  more  freedom  and  a  lot  more 
respect  than  other  parents  gave  children  my  age.  I  appreciated  that  and 
felt  great  pride  in  having  such  a  reasonable  mother.  Because  she  worked 

away  from  home,  she  perhaps  had  no  choice  about  my  degree  of  freedom, 
but  it  gave  me  a  marvelous  sense  of  independence.  Honesty  and 
punctuality  were  much  stressed  in  the  house  and  I  practiced  these 
"virtues"  to  extremes. 
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As  I  “came  of  age/’  a  big  change  occurred  in  my  mother  which  hurt  me  a 
great  deal.  Except  for  the  issue  of  crossing  the  street  by  myself  when  I 
was  little,  my  mother  had  almost  always  seemed  to  have  complete  faith  in 
my  ability  to  take  care  of  myself  —  which  is  not  to  say  that  she  didn’t 
worry  about  me!  But  now,  as  the  other  girls  began  to  date,  and  wear 
make-up,  and  despite  the  fact  that  I  did  not  show  the  slightest  inclination 
to  do  likewise,  there  appeared  in  my  mother  quite  an  overt  suspicion  — 
with  much  questioning  and  discussion  —  concerning  what  "might"  or 
"could  happen"  with  boys.  My  mother  became  noticeably  edgy  and 
carefully  watched  the  behavior  of  my  peers  but  failed  to  notice  that  I  did 
not  wear  make-up,  "go  out,"  or  dote  on  boys.  So  worried  was  she  about 
her  own  mental  constructions  that  despite  the  fact  that  I  never  had  a 
date,  she  admonished  me  frequently  about  the  "things  that  might 
happen."  It  was  as  though  to  her,  “strange  boys’’  were  the  "enemy."  She 
was  incredibly  Victorian  in  this  realm  —  and  had  taught  me  to  be  even 
more  so!  But  she  perhaps  had  no  way  of  knowing  that.  No  amount  of 
reassuring  or  reasoning  could  convince  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  worry 
about. 

I  essentially  did  not  date  throughout  college,  but  my  mother  worried 
nonetheless.  When  I  was  in  graduate  school  where  I  had  developed  a 
strong  friendship  with  my  now  husband,  she  continued  to  worry  about 
my  virtue.  And  when  I  finished  school  six  months  before  him,  and  drove 
across  the  country  with  a  mutual  male  friend,  (with  whom  I  barely  even 
spoke  much  for  3000  miles)  she  was  convinced  of  "the  worst."  As  the 
years  went  by,  we  had  several  “pet”  conversations  —  which  were,  in 
retrospect,  totally  absurd  —  on  the  general  subject  of  the  "inevitability”  of 
certain  “things”  (never  mentioned)  happening  between  men  and  women. 
These  discussions  were  much  like  debate  club,  she  arguing  for,  and  I 
against.  And  for  20  years  that  cross-country  trip  would  periodically  make 
its  way  into  conversations.  I  was  never  quite  sure  that  she  believed  that 
"nothing  happened"  on  that  trip.  Superficially,  at  the  time,  the  whole 
business  seemed  only  a  great  nuisance  —  but  as  I  think  back  on  it  now, 
its  more  profound  implication  was  that,  despite  our  openness  and 
honesty  with  each  other  over  all  those  years,  she  did  not  really  trust  me. 
Of  course,  she  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  she  had  turned  me  into  a 
veritable  prude  nor  that  I  inherently  had  convinced  myself  that  I  was 
interested  in  nothing  except  my  career  ambitions. 
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To  me  her  worries  seemed  totally  unfounded.  I  had  no  interest  then  in 
sexuality  and  because  of  my  close  ties  with  my  brother,  because  all  the 
good  and  meaningful  things  in  my  life  seemed  to  come  from  or  through 
him  —  and  occasionally  his  friends  —  all  males  —  and  because  my 
schoolmates  and  playmates  seemed  for  the  most  part  banal,  I  thought  of 
boys  in  a  very  positive  light  and  my  sense  of  them  as  a  species  was  still 
totally  uncomplicated  by  male-female  interactions.  I  had,  of  course, 
experienced  none  of  the  usual  boy-girl  “games.”  To  my  brother's  friends, 

I  must  have  seemed  like  a  cross  between  a  mascot  and  perhaps,  at  times,  a 
nuisance  despite  my  always  being  "very  good"  and  extremely  careful  to 
“keep  my  place”  and  not  get  underfoot.  No  indecent  or  “immoral” 
thought  ever  crossed  my  mind.  Nonetheless,  my  mother  worried  and 
lectured.  I  was  actually  quite  puzzled  by  her  fears  as,  despite  her 
discussions  with  me  about  “the  facts  of  life”  (as  discussions  of  sexual 
matters  were  coyly  referred  to  in  those  days),  I  was  much  too  naive  to 
really  understand  what  it  was  she  thought  might  happen  to  me.  In  the 
context  of  the  morality  of  the  1 980’s  and  90’s,  her  concerns  seem  even 
more  ludicrous.  It  took  many  years  of  experience  and  maturing  on  my 
part  to  understand  that  this  fear  of  sexual  misconduct  was  only  a  part  of 
a  larger  torment  she  had  that  something  untoward  might  happen  to  me  — 
and  more  broadly,  to  us.  To  this  day  I  cannot  but  have  a  quizzical  feeling 
about  what  experiences  in  her  life  had  led  her  to  such  a  strong  belief  that 
a  boy  and  girl  could  not  be  left  alone  without  "something  happening." 

The  more  she  harped  on  that  —  to  me  —  ridiculous  notion,  the  more 
adamant  I  became  that  boys  and  girls  could  be  platonic  friends.  It  was 
perhaps  this  interaction  which,  to  some  extent,  helped  to  turn  me  into  a 
very  natural  and  ardent  feminist  long  before  anyone  had  ever  talked  of  a 
“women's  movement.” 

Another  real  schism  between  my  mother  and  me  came  to  the  fore  after 
the  birth  of  our  first  child  —  and  was,  more  directly,  related  to  the  advent 
of  live-in  baby  sitters.  As  Sam  and  I  both  worked  away  from  home  full¬ 
time,  we  thought  it  important  to  make  our  au-pairs  feel  like  part  of  the 
family.  They,  along  with  the  children,  ate  with  us  even  when  we  had 
guests.  We  bought  them  as  lavish  gifts  as  we  could  afford  for  birthdays 
and  Christmas.  We  had  a  tree  at  Christmas  to  make  them  feel  at  home 
and  we  discussed  their  personal  problems  with  them  as  though  they  were 
part  of  the  family.  Our  “theory”  was  that  the  nicer  we  were  to  these 
young  woman,  the  nicer  they  would  be  to  our  children.  Moreover,  we 
were  extremely  careful  in  choosing  these  live-ins  and  mostly  lucky  with 
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the  ones  we  chose  (and  are  still  in  touch  with  several  of  them).  My 
mother  approved  of  treating  the  young  ladies  well  but  was  not 
comfortable  with  the  idea  of  treating  them  as  though  they  were  part  of 
the  family.  From  her  perspective,  we  did  not  “understand  how  to  treat 
servants.”  Endless  explanations  that  these  young  women  were  not 
servants,  but  caretakers  of  our  children,  did  not  somehow  sit  well  with 
her  and  she  would  sometimes  make  comments  to  the  effect  that  we 
treated  them  better  than  we  treated  her.  This  conclusion  may  well  have 
been  accurate.  She  never  recognized  that  her  flagrant  interference  in  this 
aspect  of  our  lives,  cost  her  precisely  what  could  have  made  her  declining 
years  more  warm  and  palatable. 

My  mother  also  had  another  and  greater  fear  that  was  so  intense  that  it, 
at  times,  might  have  come  close  to  stifling  us.  That  was  the  fear  of  losing 
her  last  two  —  and  most  valuable  —  "possessions."  My  brother  resisted 
by  withdrawing  as  much  as  possible  and,  because  he  was  older,  removing 
himself  from  the  scene  as  soon  as  possible.  My  mother  seemed  totally  at 
his  mercy,  whereas,  she  could  take  far  greater  liberties  with  me.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  amazes  me  —  and  saddens  me  to  some  extent —  to  reflect 
on  the  things  she  let  us  get  away  with.  From  my  present  perspective,  the 
situation  was  bad  for  her  and  not  good  for  us.  My  brother  had  a  strident 
sense  of  privacy  —  very  self-protective,  I  suspect.  He  would  come  home 
from  high  school  with  his  report  card,  turn  it,  grades  down,  on  the  table 
and  request  that  she  please  sign  it  as  was  required.  With  some  objection, 
she  did  his  bidding.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  her  that  she  was  signing 
that  she  had  seen  the  grades  and  by  signing  as  she  did  she  was,  in  fact, 
perjuring  herself  and  that  she  could  have  refused  to  sign.  I,  as  the 
younger  child,  the  baby,  the  girl,  did  not  have  his  strength  nor  his 
principles  to  defy  her  needs  and  desires  to  the  extent  to  which  my 
brother  did.  Thus,  to  some  extent  I  became  the  victim  of  her  whims  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  Fred  ever  allowed  himself  to  become.  To 
outsiders  it  might  have  appeared  that  he  was  trying  to  hide  bad  grades.  I 
feel  certain  that  she  was  confident  that  his  grades  were  good.  Perhaps  I 
alone  understood  that  he  was  protecting  himself  from  the  parental 
bragging  that  he  felt  sure  would  ensue,  had  she  seen  his  grades.  In  any 
differences  of  opinion,  I  almost  always  sided  with  my  brother  —  as  did  he 
with  me.  Only  once  do  I  recall  that  even  I  felt  he  had  gone  too  far  —  as  he 
himself  later  in  life  acknowledged  he  did.  He  had  won  a  Pulitzer 
scholarship  to  Columbia  College  but  had  not  said  anything  about  this.  My 
mother  heard  about  it  from  a  neighbor  who  read  about  it  in  the 
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newspaper.  I  think  my  mother  must  have  been,  understandably,  very 
hurt.  However,  the  adulation  that  ensued  was  precisely  what  Fred  had 
been  trying  to  avoid. 

The  less  willing  my  brother  was  to  go  along  with  my  mother’s  demands 
the  greater  her  demands  became  on  me.  Nonetheless,  my  mother  and  I 
were,  in  some  sense  “friends.”  Though  her  requests  took  a  toll  on  me  at 
times  —  more  than  I  could  have  imagined  at  the  time  —  I  pretty  much 
went  along  with  them.  When  I  was  in  first  grade  she  insisted  that  I  have 
someone  "cross  me"  on  the  way  to  school.  I  was  mortified,  but  I  promised 

—  and  a  promise  was  a  promise.  It  was  only  after  the  first  few  times  my 
husband  and  I  let  our  own  little  fair-haired  son  walk  to  the  school  bus 
alone,  that  I  probably  even  came  close  to  feeling  what  she  must  have  felt 
at  that  time.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  me  until  then  that  the  problem  was  one 
of  assessment  and  communication.  I  knew  (but  did  I  really?)  that  I  knew 
how  to  cross  the  street  safely.  But  there  is,  in  fact,  no  way  for  a  child  to 
convincingly  convey  this  information  to  an  adult.  It  was  not  a  major  issue 

—  just  another  annoyance.  It  was  the  mistrust  over  the  boy-girl  issue  that 
was  probably  the  first  real  rift  between  my  mother  and  me  —  though  I 
undoubtedly  did  not  understand  the  dynamics  at  the  time. 

The  most  profound  charge  was  one  that  occurred  within  myself.  It  was 
something  beyond  my  small  outward  signs  of  defiance  or  rebellion  such 
as  dressing  in  black.  The  big  change  resulted  from  a  gathering  of  an 
inner  strength  in  me  —  the  birth  of  a  feeling  that,  despite  my  many 
insecurities,  I  could  successfully  accomplish  any  task  that  was  set  before 
me.  In  those  days,  when  I  was  asked  whether  the  early  events  of  my  life, 
including  the  war,  had  left  any  mark  on  me,  I  answered,  always  with  great 
assurance,  that  I  was  too  young  to  understand  and  had  thus  been  spared 
any  and  all  ill  effects.  Although  the  total  error  of  this  conclusion  did  not 
become  clear  for  many  years  to  come,  even  then  there  were  hints  of  a 
massive  amount  of  subconscious  “baggage.”  Planes  flying  in  formation 
left  me  "clutched"  and  the  smell  of  wet  plaster  —  for  reasons  still  not 
known  to  me  —  had  a  similar  frightening  effect.  These  awkward 
momentary  sensations  were  always  rapidly  dismissed  from  my  mind  so 
that  I  could  return  to  the  task  at  hand. 

I  never  allowed  these  or  other  emotional  perturbations  let  me  lose  sight  of 
my  goals  which  were  totally  career  centered  and  left  no  room  for  dating 
or  marriage.  The  idea  of  having  children  had  never  even  entered  my 
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thoughts  long  enough  to  be  considered.  Oddly  enough,  my  mother's 
occasional  unsolicited  advice  not  to  have  children  bothered  me  somewhat 
—  despite  my  own  plans  not  to  do  so  —  because  I  felt  as  though  she  was 
trying  to  control  things ,  which  were  not  hers  to  control.  I  seemed  to  have 
well  defined  ideas  about  so  many  things  and  I  was  adamant  that  they 
were  right  —  adamant,  despite  being  painfully  shy. 

My  adviser  in  college  was  an  elderly  gentle-looking,  soft-spoken  woman,  a 
Professor  of  German,  who  would  each  year,  when  we  met  for  our  formal 
guidance  conference,  gingerly  question  me  about  whether  I  thought  I 
would  be  happy  in  later  life  having  taken  so  many  science  courses  and 
only  the  minimal  humanities  requirements.  I  always  answered  in  the 
affirmative  without  any  hesitation.  It  amazes  —  and  deeply  disturbs  me 
now  —  to  think  how  little  that  nice  lady  knew  about  the  psychology  of 
college  age  students.  A  few  incisive  questions  might  have  shocked  me 
into  reality  —  a  state  I  did  not  even  begin  to  explore  until  my  mid¬ 
twenties! 
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Trying  to  Adapt  Once  More 

Soon  after  moving  to  President  Street,  Fred  enrolled  at  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School,  about  a  mile  from  our  home,  but  even  there,  it  was  hard  for  him 
to  make  friends  or  to  integrate  into  the  school  community.  Not  only  did 
Fred  still  have  some  difficulties  understanding  English,  his  third  language 
—  which  meant  that  he  couldn't  easily  understand  what  the  other  kids 
were  talking  about,  but  he  didn’t  understand  the  kids  on  other  levels 
either.  They  were  totally  different  from  him  and  from  anyone  he  had 
previously  known.  It  was  a  tremendous  mismatch  and  Fred  always  felt 
like  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole  —  and  totally  isolated.  In  Europe  in 
those  days  students  age  fifteen  or  so  were  much  less  socialized  than 
American  youngsters  of  the  same  age.  Boys  of  that  age  in  Vienna  still 
wore  short  pants,  didn’t  go  to  dances  or  out  on  dates,  and  generally  did 
not  imitate  other  adult  activities.  They  were  very  much  still  kids,  playing 
pranks  on  each  other,  playing  games  and  so  forth.  The  social  context  in 
the  States  was  very  different  to  what  Fred  had  previously  experienced  and 
his  social  interaction  skills  were  infinitely  more  primitive  than  those  of 
his  American  peers.  He  felt  terribly  out  of  place. 

In  other  respects,  however,  Fred  was  much  more  mature  than  his 
American  contemporaries.  He  had  seen  more  of  the  world  and  had 
experienced  hardships  that  the  American  kids  could  probably  not  even 
imagine  in  those  pre-television  days.  Intellectually  he  was  also  much 
more  mature,  more  advanced,  and  he  was  much  more  serious  than  the 
other  high  school  students  —  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  non¬ 
intellectual.  It  was  a  lot  easier  for  Fred  to  understand  and  get  along  with 
the  teachers  than  with  his  peers. 

Fred  had  another  problem  at  Erasmus:  he  found  it,  for  the  most  part, 
pretty  boring.  The  books  he  read  at  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  were 
infinitely  more  fascinating  than  what  usually  went  on  in  the  high  school. 
Not  only  was  Erasmus  Hall  High  School  very  different  from  the  schools 
Fred  had  experienced  in  France,  but  the  whole  American  educational 
system  was  a  sharp  contrast  to  Fred’s  earlier  schools  in  Vienna  where  one 
sat  all  day  in  the  same  room,  totally  involved  in  stuffing  ones  head  with 
rigidly  prescribed  facts  and  concepts  in  an  environment  that  was  quiet 
and,  at  least  superficially,  serious. 
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The  system  at  Erasmus  seemed  chaotic  to  Fred.  There  was  no  cohort  of 
people.  Students  were  constantly  rushing  up  and  down  corridors, 
changing  classes,  re-grouping,  socializing,  planning  dances,  working  on 
the  school  newspaper  and  other  extracurricular  activities,  and  generally 
acting  like  miniature  adults.  Although  Fred  did  appreciate  the  increased 
flexibility  of  the  New  York  school,  and  the  latitude  to  mix  all  kinds  of 
subjects  in  various  ways,  he  nonetheless  found  it  difficult  to  adjust. 

Fred  recalls  particularly  the  strange  program  he  had  in  his  first  semester 
at  the  high  school:  eighth  grade  French,  sixth  grade  German,  fourth 
grade  Latin,  first  grade  Algebra,  and  fourth  grade  English.  In  English,  the 
class  read  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  which  Fred  considered  exceedingly  stupid 
and  a  waste  of  time.  It  couldn't  begin  to  compare  to  the  great  literature 
of  the  world  which  he  had  already  devoured  on  his  own  in  the  library. 

Ultimately,  my  brother  found  a  few  boys  at  Erasmus  to  whom  he  could 
relate  to  some  extent.  One  of  these  was  Stephen,  who  became  a  special 
friend.  Fred  met  him  in  Dr.  Wedeck's  Latin  class.  Harry  S.  Wedeck,  who 
was  British,  had  grown  up  in  India.  He  was  the  head  of  the  classics 
department  at  Erasmus,  and  was  a  rather  odd  character  with  a  wry  and 
cynical  sense  of  humor.  Having  himself  been  geographically  displaced  at 

an  early  age,  Wedeck  sort  of  took  Fred,  (and  many  years  later  —  to  a 

lesser  extent  —  me)  under  his  wing.  Despite  Fred’s  less  than  glowing 
feelings  about  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  he  did  well,  got  good  grades  and 
graduated  in  January  1944  after  only  two  years  at  the  school. 

My  mother  totally  supported  our  education  and  demanded  almost 
nothing  of  us.  Other  people  occasionally  inquired  about  why  we  didn't 
help  by  getting  after-school  jobs,  but  she  seemed  content  to  have  us 
spend  our  time  studying.  At  one  time,  my  brother  got  a  job  at  a  radio 

store  near  home,  but  quit  after  one  day  and  never  again  tried  his  hand  at 

non-academic  work. 

After  graduating  from  Erasmus  Hall,  Fred  matriculated  at  City  College 
(CCNY)  in  New  York  —  an  obvious  “choice”  as  tuition  was  free.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  started  there,  than  word  came  that  he  had  won  a  Pulitzer 
Scholarship  to  Columbia  University.  He  quietly  transferred  to  Columbia 
where  he  felt  very  much  happier. 
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At  Columbia,  Fred  met  a  fellow  freshman  student,  Gert,  who  was  also  a 
refugee,  though  from  Germany.  Gert,  a  chemistry  major,  was  also  a  good 
student  and,  like  my  brother,  was  rather  shy  and  socially  immature  by 
American  standards.  They  became  quite  good  friends  and  often  spent 
Saturdays  together  going  to  a  museum  or  doing  some  other  pleasant 
thing.  They  would  generally  arrange  to  meet  at  noon.  In  typical  Teutonic 
fashion,  Gert,  like  my  brother,  was  extremely  punctual.  When  I  knew  Gert 
was  coming,  I  would  sometimes  watch  out  of  our  bedroom  window.  At 
five  to  twelve  Gert  was  invariably  pacing  back  and  forth  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  our  house  and  at  exactly  noon,  our  bell  would  ring.  Although 
Gert  was  more  formal  and  aloof  with  me  than  Fred’s  American  friends,  he 
brought  something  new  to  my  life.  Plastic  bubble  compound  had  not  long 
before  come  on  the  market,  but  it  came  in  small  tubes  that  were 
somewhat  expensive  and  definitely  beyond  our  means.  Gert’s  mother 
worked  in  a  glue  factory  and  Gert,  who  later  became  a  chemist,  sometimes 
went  to  the  factory  to  help  out  or  perhaps  just  mess  around.  He  somehow 
obtained  or  worked  out  the  formula  for  the  bubble  stuff  and  one  Saturday 
appeared  at  our  house  with  a  shoebox  filled  with  about  ten  not-so-small 
jars  of  red  bubble  plastic  for  me.  I  was  thrilled.  We  blew  bubbles  till  I 
was  red  in  the  face  and  had  enough  of  the  stuff  to  last  me  for  quite  a  long 
time. 

After  almost  a  year  at  Columbia,  Fred  turned  eighteen  in  April  1945. 

Along  with  many  other  young  men  his  age,  he  was  drafted  and  sent  to 
Camp  Blanding  in  northern  Florida  for  basic  training.  The  four  months 
that  followed  were  sheer  hell  for  him.  Having  never  been  athletic,  he  was 
physically  weak.  He  was  also  very  fair-skinned  and  was  not  used  to  the 
heat  of  the  Florida  sun.  Basic  training  made  him  feel  as  though  he  was 
back  in  those  awful  childhood  times  of  being  forced  to  do  physical  antics 
of  which  he  had  always'  felt  incapable.  Neither  of  us  knew  how  to  run  or 
jump  or  climb  ropes,  or  even  throw  or  catch  a  ball.  Everything  Fred  was 
expected  to  do  in  basic  training  seemed  totally  ridiculous  to  him  and  was 
like  torture  for  him.  One  time  Fred  fainted  during  practice  maneuvers 
out  in  the  sun.  But  his  psyche  really  came  to  the  rescue  on  the  day  the 
sergeant  announced  that  there  would  be  explosives  and  booby  traps 
practice  the  next  day.  By  some  miracle,  Fred  awoke  on  the  appointed 
morning  with  a  high  fever  and  was  whisked  off  to  the  infirmary.  His 
temperature  magically  returned  to  normal  the  following  day  when 
explosives  and  booby  traps  practice  was  over.  The  mere  thought  of  Fred 
in  combat  makes  me  fiist  want  to  cry  at  the  thought  of  something 
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untoward  happening  to  him  —  and  immediately  afterwards,  to  laugh  at 
the  idea  that  it  was  not  obvious  to  the  army  that  Fred’s  presence  in  battle 
would  have  been  a  disaster  for  his  fellow  soldiers  and  a  joke  for  the 
enemy. 

When  basic  training  was  over,  Fred  had  the  good  fortune  of  being 
assigned  to  go  to  Yale  University  to  learn  Japanese  prior  to  being  sent  to 
the  Pacific  front.  For  about  nine  months  Fred  found  himself  back  in  a 
quasi-academic  environment  which  at  least  felt  familiar.  Although 
Japanese  would  not  have  been  his  choice  of  subject,  he  at  least  knew  how 
to  learn  and  study  and  work  with  his  head.  Moreover,  the  other  recruits 
who  were  sent  to  the  Y ale  language  program  had  probably  also  been 
chosen  because  of  their  academic  bent  and  Fred  found  it  more  palatable 
to  be  with  these  people  than  with  the  other  young  men  with  whom  he  had 
to  “rub  shoulders”  at  basic  training.  On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  did  not 
come  as  easily  to  Fred  as  did  other  subjects  with  which  he  had  grappled 
over  the  years.  Moreover,  the  prospect  of  going  to  Japan,  where  there 
was  actual  fighting,  was  extremely  frightening  to  someone  of  Fred’s  recent 
history  and  especially  for  someone  who  rarely  exercised  much  other  than 
his  brain. 

Finally  the  orders  came  through.  The  Yale  group  was  going  to  Seattle  for 
shipment  to  the  Pacific  corridor.  Fred  recalls  that  the  four-day  train  trip 
to  the  west  coast  was  quite  pleasant.  Luckily,  in  August  1945  after  the 
U.S.  had  dropped  two  atom  bombs  on  Japan,  the  Japanese  had 
surrendered.  My  brother  hoped  that  the  group,  which  was  now  awaiting 
orders  in  Seattle,  would  no  longer  be  needed  and  would  be  sent  home. 
After  some  days  in  limbo,  the  young  recruits  were  told  that  they  were 
indeed  not  going  overseas.  But,  because  their  eighteen-month  tour  of 
duty  still  had  some  months  to  go,  they  were  being  sent  to  Fort  Sam 
Houston  near  San  Antonio,  Texas  for  Military  Police  (MP)  training.  My 
brother  felt  caught  in  a  ridiculous  exercise  in  futility  but  it  was  at  least 
better  than  the  prospect  of  shooting  —  and  being  shot  at  —  in  Japan. 

For  my  brother,  MP  school  was  like  being  back  in  kindergarten,  except 
that  the  teachers  were  even  less  kind  and  his  body  had  become  even  less 
malleable.  Learning  Judo  was  probably  hard  enough  for  most  of  the  guys 
—  but  for  someone  who  could  never  even  master  a  simple  somersault,  it 
was  a  horrific  assault.  However,  as  with  many  other  things  in  his  life, 
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Fred  gritted  his  teeth  until  those  months  were  over  and  he,  at  last, 
received  his  discharge  papers  from  the  army. 

When  Fred  arrived  home  from  Texas,  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  he  had 
actually  learned  some  of  the  odd  Judo  "tricks."  For  several  weeks,  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  "practicing"  on  me  what  he  had  learned.  I  was  rarely  in 
a  vertical  position.  If  I  shook  his  hand,  I  would  quickly  find  myself 
immobilized  on  my  knees  with  my  arm  twisted  behind  my  back.  Once  I 
was  aghast  to  see  him  fling  himself  across  the  room  and  land  on  the  floor 
on  his  side.  It  was,  he  said,  a  "safe"  way  to  fall.  I  was  amazed  to  find  him 
still  in  one  piece  after  his  dramatic  gesture. 
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Growing  up 


I  was  heartbroken  when  Fred  left  for  the  army.  It  was  like  losing  my  best 
friend.  But  I  busied  myself  with  my  schoolwork.  Whatever  was  assigned 
for  homework,  I  often  did  more.  And  somehow  I  did  not  retreat  from  all 
the  hours  alone  in  our  apartment.  I  did  to  some  extent  play  with  the  kids 
in  the  neighborhood  although,  I  suspect,  I  did  not  really  ever  feel  entirely 
comfortable  with  any  of  them.  By  and  large,  they  did  not  excel  in  school 
and  they  seemed  to  be  concerned  more  with  trivia  than  with  things  that 
seemed  important  to  me. 

In  sixth  grade,  I  was  placed  in  a  mixed-grade  class  with  a  rather  pleasant 
teacher,  Miss  Rosenberg.  One  day  early  in  the  semester,  I  got  a  note  from 
this  teacher  telling  me  that  a  girl  named  Naomi  had  come  into  the  lower 
grade  of  the  class  and  was  very  shy  and  needed  a  bit  of  personal 
attention.  Miss  Rosenberg  asked  if  I  would  take  her  under  my  wing.  It 
seemed  at  the  time  an  odd  request  as  I  was  quite  shy  as  well.  Perhaps 
Miss  Rosenberg  was  clever  and  thought  it  might  be  good  for  both  of  us.  I 
agreed  to  act  as  a  sort  .of  big  sister  to  Naomi  who  was  some  eighteen 
months  younger  than  I  was.  It  turned  out  that  Naomi  lived  less  than  two 
blocks  away  from  my  house  and  very  near  the  place  where  my  cousin 
Hilde  lived  on  Carroll  Street.  Among  other  things,  I  invited  Naomi  to 
come  to  play  with  me  after  school.  The  kids  on  my  block  did  not  like 
Naomi  —  or  perhaps  they  were  jealous  of  her.  After  a  few  days,  I  was 
confronted  by  one  of  the  girls  on  my  block  and  told  that  I  would  have  to 
make  a  choice:  either  abandon  Naomi  and  play  with  them  or  play  with 
Naomi  and  go  elsewhere  to  do  so.  Although  I  found  their  attitude  very 
puerile  and  bothersome,  I  had  no  hesitation  about  how  to  choose.  I  went 
with  Naomi.  From  that  day  on,  Naomi  and  I  spent  much  of  our  free  time 
together.  We  were  fairly  comfortable  with  each  other  in  a  way  that  I  had 
not  been  with  any  of  the  other  kids. 

Naomi  had  a  married  sister  who  was  about  eleven  years  older  than  Naomi. 
The  family  lived  in  a  two-story,  two-family  brick  home.  She  and  her 
parents  lived  upstairs  and  the  sister  and  her  husband  lived  downstairs. 
Naomi’s  mother  did  not  work  and  was  home  much  of  the  time.  As  the 
time  passed,  our  apartments  became  sort  of  second  homes  for  each  other. 
Having  to  take  care  of  myself  and  being  on  my  own  all  day  every 
weekday,  I  was  used  to  a  fair  amount  of  independence  and  I  had  “the  run” 
of  our  apartment.  Naomi  was  kept  on  a  “much  tighter  leash”  than  I  was 
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used  to.  In  Naomi’s  home,  we  were  not  permitted  to  play  in  the  living 
room  except  on  very  special  occasions.  I  found  this  very  odd  as  I 
considered  myself  to  be  a  very  responsible  person.  Aside  from  this  minor 
affront,  I  felt  quite  welcome  in  Naomi’s  home.  Some  years  into  our 
friendship,  Naomi’s  parents  purchased  a  summer  home  on  Long-Island,  to 
which  I  was  occasionally  invited,  and  a  car  to  get  them  there  and  back,  in 
which  I  occasionally  got  rides.  Naomi  also  spent  many  hours  in  our 
apartment  and  we  talked  about  everything  under  the  sun. 

Naomi  was  quite  influenced  by  me  as  the  “senior”  person  and  often 
“bought  into”  some  of  my  strongly  held  tenets  which  occasionally  created 
problems  for  her  in  her  family.  For  one  of  her  birthdays  her  parents 
bought  her  the  complete  album  of  the  music  from  “South  Pacific,”  which 
was  on  Broadway  at  the  time.  Because  I  was  then  interested  only  in 
classical  music,  I  was  not  appreciative  of  the  album  and  she,  wanting  to 
emulate  me,  I  suspect,  was  not  happy  with  the  gift.  I  thought  dating  was 
stupid.  She  did  not  date  either. 

When  the  years  took  me  from  P.S.  241  to  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Naomi 
and  I  continued  to  spend  time  together  when  our  homework  schedules 
permitted.  But  I  began  to  make  some  new  friends  at  the  high  school  as 
well.  After  Naomi  started  at  Erasmus,  rather  than  taking  the  trolley,  we 
often  walked  the  twenty  or  so  blocks  from  home  to  school  together.  When 
I  began  to  go  to  college,  we  saw  each  other  less  often  but  we  have  never 
lost  touch;  we  email  frequently  and  visit  periodically. 
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The  Blue  Letter 


During  our  early  years  in  New  York,  there  was  another  drama  that  had  to 
be  survived  by  my  mother.  For  all  the  years  since  we  left  Europe,  my 
mother  had  not  heard  from  any  of  the  relatives  we  had  left  behind.  I 
think  she  tried  whenever  there  was  a  possibility,  to  put  out  tracers  via 
various  refugee  organizations  in  an  attempt  to  get  news  of  her  parents 
and  siblings,  and  of  some  of  her  other  relatives.  But  there  was  no  news  to 
be  had.  Some  months  after  the  war  ended,  a  blue  letter  arrived  from  a 
distant  cousin.  He  had  been  in  Europe  but  this  letter  had  been  sent  from 
Israel  where  this  relative  eventually  settled.  I  recall  exactly  where  my 
mother  and  I  were  standing  in  front  of  the  large  credenza  in  our  living 
room  on  President  Street,  when  my  mother  read  and  translated  (I  think 
the  letter  was  in  Yiddish)  the  contents  of  the  letter  for  me.  My  mother 
was  ashen  and  trembling  and  it  was  hard  to  believe  the  almost  detached 
manner  in  which  the  letter  related  what  had  happened  to  many  of  my 
mother’s  closest  relations.  It  makes  a  chill  run  down  my  spine  as  I  set  it 
down  even  now,  almost  sixty  years  later.  My  mother’s  sister,  Ida,  had 
been  forced  to  watch  while  her  children  were  thrown  into  an  oven,  the 
letter  detailed,  and  Ida  was  then  shot.  My  mother’s  brother,  Samuel,  and 
his  family  were  in  a  concentration  camp  and  made  it  their  business  to 
successfully  contract  and  succumb  to  typhoid  from  other  sick  inmates,  in 
the  hope  of  avoiding  the  more  horrid  fate  they  knew  awaited  them.  My 
mother’s  parents’  lives  were  also  extinguished  though  I  think  the  letter 
did  not  elaborate  on  the  specifics.  It  was  hard  enough  to  listen  to  this 
news.  It  was  even  harder  observing  it’s  effect  on  my  mother.  I  stood  next 
to  her  in  steely  silence.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  say.  I  was  eleven 
years  old.  Perhaps  I  was  unable  to  process  such  grotesque  news. 
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The  First  Child  Ventures  Forth 


It  is  often  said  that  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  For  his  efforts  in  the 
army  —  such  as  they  were  —  my  brother  emerged  from  this  illustrious 
body  with  GI  Bill  money  to  continue  his  education  beyond  the  end  of 
undergraduate  school.  Fred  came  back  to  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1946, 
re-enrolled  at  Columbia  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1948  with  a 
degree  in  physics.  He  was  accepted  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Harvard  University,  supported  by  the  GI  Bill. 

While  attending  Columbia,  Fred  had  lived  at  home  and  commuted  to 
school  an  hour  each  way  every  day.  Despite  having  his  own  room,  and 
although  my  mother,  after  a  long  day  in  the  factory,  shopped,  prepared 
the  meals  for  all  three  of  us,  cleaned,  and  generally  took  care  of  all  the 
things  around  the  house,  my  brother  found  the  living  situation  in 
Brooklyn  confining.  In  graduate  school  in  Cambridge,  he  lived  in  a  small 
room  in  the  home  of  a  pleasant  woman,  Laura,  at  41  Irving  Street,  near 
the  university  and  took  his  meals  at  the  Harvard  graduate  commons 
dining  hall.  Although  the  living  conditions  were  ostensibly  not  so 
different  from  those  he  had  left  in  New  York,  and  although  he  often  felt 
lonesome,  he  felt  less  constrained  among  these  strangers  and  more  free  to 
develop  his  real  self. 

Fred’s  move  to  Cambridge  provided  the  opportunity  for  me  to  experience 
my  first  solo  train  trip.  A  new  faster  service  between  New  York  and 
Boston  had  recently  been  instituted.  One  could  go  between  these  two 
cities  in  under  five  hours  on  a  train  called  the  “Yankee  Clipper’’  which  left 
Grand  Central  Station  daily  at  1  PM.  My  mother  brought  me  to  the  train 
station  and  I  boarded  the  train  with  my  small  suitcase  containing  a 
minimum  number  of  belongings.  I  had  few  possessions  anyway  but  Fred 
had  always  instilled  in  me  the  notion  that  it  was  important  to  travel 
“light.”  Although  I  was  slightly  apprehensive  about  my  first  trip  alone,  I 
was  also  excited  about  doing  this  very  adult  thing.  The  brand  new  plush 
blue  velvet  upholstery  of  the  seats  made  the  trip  particularly  pleasurable. 
Fred  was  waiting  for  me  at  South  Station  in  Boston.  A  brief  subway  trip 
took  us  back  to  Harvard  Square  and  a  short  walk  through  Harvard  Yard, 
to  the  rooming  house,  where  Fred  had  arranged  for  me  to  have  a  place  to 
sleep.  The  landlady,  Laura,  a  woman  of  perhaps  thirty-something  with 
strawberry  blond  curls,  was  indeed  very  sweet  and  gentle  and  had  an  easy 
manner  about  her. 
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For  meals,  Fred  and  I  usually  walked  to  the  newly  built  Harkness  Graduate 
Commons  with  it’s  much  talked  about  piece  of  contemporary  sculpture, 
the  “world  tree  (photo),”  designed  by  a  famous  architect,  on  the  lawn 
nearby.  The  students  had  made  up  a  song  about  it  to  the  tune  of  “Oh 
Christmas  Tree...”  It  began: 

O  Weltenbaum,  O  Weltenbaum, 

Wie  stark  sind  deine  rohre? 

(Oh  world  tree.  Oh  world  tree 

How  strong  are  your  pipes?) 

It  was  fascinating  for  me  to  see  Fred  eat  foods  that  I  had  never  seen,  let 
alone  tasted:  shrimps,  scallops,  and  the  like.  I  also  enjoyed  watching  the 
students,  who  were  on  the  semester  boarding  plan  and  could  have 
unlimited  amounts  of  food,  have  contests  to  see  who  could  drink  the  most 
glasses  of  orange  juice.  Though  they  seemed  silly,  I  enjoyed  watching 
some  of  these  antics.  Sometimes,  we  had  lunch  or  dinner  at  a  restaurant 
called  “The  Midget,”  a  landmark  place  on  Mass  Avenue,  just  out  of 
Harvard  Square.  The  Midget  was  sort  of  a  delicatessen  and  the  food  there 
was  more  familiar  to  me.  It  was  also  more  like  “going  out  to  eat,” 
something  which  I  did  very  rarely  at  home  and  which  I  enjoyed 
enormously.  Occasionally  we  met  some  of  Fred’s  fellow  graduate  students 
at  mealtimes,  and  though  I  was  always  careful  on  such  occasions  to  stay 
courteously  in  the  background,  I  liked  meeting  these  other  students. 

I  think  I  must  have  stayed  in  Cambridge  some  seven  or  ten  days.  It  was 
fun  for  me  to  follow  Fred  around  the  laboratory,  watch  him  pour  liquid 
nitrogen,  and  do  other  things  that  were  new  and  interesting  to  me.  When 
he  was  busy,  he  would  drop  me  at  the  then  new  undergraduate  Lamont 
Library  where  I  had  no  trouble  amusing  myself  until  Fred  reappeared  to 
fetch  me.  Once  he  took  me  to  the  Peabody  Museum  to  see  the  glass 
flowers.  Very  quickly  my  allotted  time  in  Cambridge  drew  to  a  close  and  I 
found  myself  once  more  back  in  my,  by  now,  familiar  New  York  surround. 

My  brother  suspects  that  growing  up  might  have  been  hard  for  him  even 
in  Vienna.  He  was  never  quite  like  the  other  children  even  there.  He 
preferred  reading  to  running  around  in  the  park,  playing  the  violin  to 
doing  gymnastics  and  generally  liked  mental  gymnastics  better  than 
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physical  activity.  He  bad  respected  my  father  but  he  did  not  understand 
my  mother.  He  felt  that  my  father  was  involved  in  significant  activities, 
such  as  helping  patients,  or  trying  to  get  his  profession  upgraded, 
whereas  my  mother  seemed  mostly  engaged  in  pursuits  which  seemed  to 
him  of  no  importance.  Although  my  mother  had  apparently  helped  my 
father  in  the  early  days  of  setting  up  his  practice,  by  the  time  Fred  was 
born,  we  had  servants  to  help  with  most  aspects  of  the  household  and  my 
mother  had  reverted  to  being  a  lady  of  leisure.  Her  role  was  to  oversee 
the  household  help,  make  social  arrangements  and  be  the  "Frau-Doktor" 

—  the  doctor's  wife.  She  spent  time  at  the  beauty  salon  getting  her  hair 
done,  at  the  tailor  having  clothes  fitted,  and  the  like.  Her  concerns,  such 
as  how  she  looked  and  the  spotlessness  of  the  house,  and  her  activities, 
such  as  plucking  her  eyebrows  and  other  similar  things  seemed 
superficial  to  Fred.  Although  it  should  perhaps  not  have  been  any  of  his 
concern,  he  felt  disturbed  that,  in  getting  ready  to  go  out,  my  mother 
would  often  spend  a  long  time  primping  in  front  of  the  mirror  —  and 
thereby  keep  my  father  waiting,  which  Fred  considered  irresponsible.  He 
thinks  that  as  far  back  as  his  earliest  recollections,  he  had  a  very  strong 
feeling  about  the  necessity  to  be  punctual.  There  were  other  things  of 
that  nature,  which  Fred  thinks  undoubtedly  contributed  to  his  overall 
feeling  that  my  mother  was  not  a  serious  person. 

Fred  agrees,  of  course,  that  my  mother  was  forced  to  become  a  much 
more  serious  person  afier  my  father's  death  and  because  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  found  ourselves  in  the  years  that  came  after. 
That  modified  —  but  did  not  reverse  Fred’s  somewhat  harsh  opinion 
about  her.  Although  he  recognized  that  my  mother  was  no  longer 
engaged  in  trivialities  —  and  had  to  deal  with  difficult  real  life  problems, 
it  was  his  perception  that  her  inherent  values  had  not  changed  a  great 
deal.  In  his  mind,  her  vision  of  what  should  be  and  what  was  important 
was  very  different  from  his.  Her  concerns  were  directed  to  the  needs  of 
her  family  and  did  not  seem  to  Fred  to  be  in  any  way  directed  toward 
making  a  contribution  to  humanity. 

My  brother  thinks  my  mother  would  have  liked  him  to  become  a  doctor 

—  although  she  never  really  made  any  attempt  to  push  him  into  such  a 
career  path.  When  Fred’s  studies  became  focused  on  science,  my  mother 
could  not  really  understand  what  he  was  up  to.  Never  having  been  much 
good  at  "small  talk,"  Fred,  now  increasingly  involved  in  his  research, 
found  communicating  with  our  mother  increasingly  difficult  —  which 
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widened  the  emotional  gap  between  them  still  further.  There  came  a 
point,  Fred  says,  when  we  he  and  my  mother  “no  longer  spoke  the  same 
language.” 

Throughout  the  war  years,  Fred  was  not  only  my  big  brother  and,  in  some 
ways  perhaps,  a  surrogate  father,  but  he  was  also  my  mentor,  my 
playmate,  my  friend  and  my  confidant.  When  he  heard  my  mother  say 
something  unpleasant  to  me  he  would  loom  at  the  kitchen  door  and  ask 
gravely,  “What  are  you  saying  to  this  child?”  I  learned  early  that  when 
Fred  and  my  mother  had  differences  of  opinion  about  something  relating 
to  me,  it  was  usually  wiser  for  me  to  do  what  Fred  suggested.  If  I  had  a 
cold,  my  mother,  who  was  worrisome  and  very  solicitous  with  me,  would 
tell  me  not  to  go  to  school  and  stay  in  bed.  My  brother  would  urge  me  to 
“go  to  school,  take  two  handkerchiefs,  and  hang  one  out  to  dry  while 
using  the  other.”  I  always  went  to  school! 

One  of  the  few  times  my  mother  and  brother  concurred  about  my  “fate,” 
was  when  many  of  the  other  kids  on  our  block  were  learning  to  ride  bikes. 
My  mother  was  aghast  at  the  possibility  of  my  getting  hurt.  Fred 
concurred  that  it  was  “too  dangerous.”  That  decision  haunted  me  for  a 
very  long  time.  In  college,  a  friend  tried  to  teach  me  to  bike  and  we  went 
for  a  ride  when  I  was  not  really  ready.  I  ran  down  an  old  woman  who  was 
chatting  with  a  friend  in  the  middle  of  the  bike  path  and  then  fell  off  my 
bike.  I  was  mortified  —  and  was  even  further  humiliated  when  I  had  to  go 
to  a  nearby  drug  store  to  get  my  wounds  dressed  by  a  young  male 
pharmacist  who  tried  to  make  light  of  my  dilemma.  I  attempted  to  master 
this  activity  again  once  or  twice  while  I  worked  at  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  for  two  summers  before  and  after  my  final  year  at  Barnard 
College,  but  I  did  not  really  succeed  in  learning  to  ride  until  many  years 
later. 

When  our  children  were  small,  I  purchased  an  adult  tricycle  with  a  basket 
on  the  back  that  was  large  enough  to  transport  both  of  our  tots.  When 
our  children  were  old  enough  to  ride  their  bikes  with  my  husband,  I 
realized  that  I  was  holding  the  family  back.  I  had  to  learn  to  ride  a  two- 
wheel  bike!  My  husband  took  me  out  for  a  fifteen-minute  practice  ride 
before  work  every  morning  for  many  weeks.  I  would  come  back  from 
these  sessions  emotionally  exhausted  and  with  my  palms  almost  blood 
red  from  grasping  the  handle  bars  so  hard.  But  at  last  I  prevailed.  Both 
of  our  children  are  very  much  at  home  on  bikes.  I  very  much  enjoy 
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biking  now  but  I  am  not  free  and  easy  on  the  bike  the  way  one  is  when 
one  learns  as  a  child.  And  in  very  recent  years,  my  husband  finally 
convinced  me  that  we  should  get  a  tandem,  thus  putting  him  in  the 
decision-making  position  while  I  simply  provide  muscle  power.  This  has 
allowed  us  to  go  on  some  splendid  bike  trips  in  Europe  which  we  have 
both  enjoyed  tremendously. 


V* .  v* .  Mi 

Although  Fred  could  be  rather  stern  with  me  at  times,  he  was  often  fun 
and  loving  and  he  had  a  most  wonderful,  sometimes  almost  mischievous 
smile.  While  he  still  lived  at  home,  he  was  often  “holed  up”  in  his  room, 
either  studying  or  practicing  the  violin.  I  had  no  room  of  my  own.  My 
domain  was  the  kitchen  table,  and  in  later  years,  the  dining  table  in  our 
living  room.  Occasionally,  when  he  was  playing  violin,  he  would  allow  me 
to  come  sit  on  his  day-bed  and  listen  but  I  had  to  be  very  still.  Much  of 
the  time  Fred  was  doing  his  homework  in  his  room  and  I  was  doing  my 
homework  in  more  communal  space.  For  me,  my  brother’s  most 
important  quality  was  his  periodic  reassurance  of  his  awareness  of  me.  I 
always  sensed  that  he  was  aware  of  me,  and  from  time  to  time  he  would 
quietly  come  up  behind  me,  gently  stroke  my  long  brown  hair  and  peer 
over  my  shoulder  to  assure  himself  that  I  was  doing  what  I  was  supposed 
to  do.  I  loved  those  moments  when  I  could  keenly  feel  the  caring  between 
us. 

When  I  was  still  young  and  Fred  went  out  with  friends,  I  sometimes  felt 
lonesome  and  left-out.  My  mother  would  try  to  salve  my  hurt  feelings  by 
saying  things  like,  “Fred  has  longer  legs  and  can  walk  between  the 
raindrops;  that’s  why  he  can’t  take  you  with  him  tonight.’’  Of  course  I 
realized  that  this  was  totally  ludicrous  but  it  was  so  silly  that  it  usually 
made  me  laugh  and  forget  my  wounded  ego.  At  other  times,  Fred  did 
take  me  along  on  outings  with  his  friends.  We  went  to  the  zoo  and  to 
museums  and  often  to  the  big  public  library  at  Grand  Army  Plaza.  And 
once  he  took  me  to  a  trends  house  where  a  group  of  boys  his  age  (they 
must  have  been  about  seventeen)  had  gathered  to  play  cards  (not  a 
common  activity  for  Fred).  He  told  me  to  bring  a  book  and  it  was  clear 
that  I  was  not  to  interrupt  anything.  He  sat  me  down  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room  from  where  the  boys  were  and  I  quietly  remained  there,  very 
well-behaved,  for  a  couple  of  hours.  I  should  have  hated  it,  but  when  I 
occasionally  looked  up  from  my  reading,  his  eyes  would  often  meet  mine 
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and  he  would  wink  at  me  as  though  to  say,  “I  am  thinking  of  you”  and  it 
made  me  feel  happy.  It  should  not  have  been  enough,  yet  it  was  all  I 
needed. 

Fred  was  an  inveterate  teacher  and  because  he  was,  like  me,  quite  shy,  I 
think  he  may  have  used  me,  to  some  extent,  as  a  Guinea  Pig  for  some  of 
his  “mental  exercises”  and  to  test  some  of  his  own  “discoveries.”  I  learned 
an  enormous  amount  from  him  and,  most  of  the  time,  I  loved  it.  He 
taught  me  how  to  wire  a  plug  onto  an  electrical  cord  and  then  how  to 
make  a  lamp.  He  taught  me  about  basic  genetics  while  we  rode  on  the 
New  York  subways.  He  taught  me  how  to  make  a  good  laboratory  diagram 
for  a  chemistry  experime.it.  He  taught  me  about  the  music  he  enjoyed, 
and  a  thousand  other  things. 

He  also  taught  me  to  play  word  games.  He  taught  me  how  to  make  an 
origami  bird  with  wings  that  could  flap  when  you  pull  its  tail  (I  still  often 
amuse  other  peoples’  children  by  making  these  paper  birds).  He  taught 
me  to  play  Ping-Pong  cn  our  small  dining  table,  and  how  to  fence  with 
rolled  up  newspapers.  And  he  taught  me  to  be  VERY  punctual. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  he  taught  me  to  "play"  math.  I  learned,  basic 
algebra  from  him  long  before  I  was  to  learn  it  in  school.  On  weekend 
mornings  I  would  often  open  my  eyes  to  find  him  standing  over  my  bed 
in  his  pajamas  with  an  algebra  book  in  hand  and  a  broad  whimsical  grin 
on  his  face.  He  would  slip  under  the  covers  beside  me  and  together  we 
would  do  one  algebra  problem  after  another.  Such  positive  reinforcement 
was  there  in  the  exclamations  of  delight  when  I  answered  correctly,  that  it 
must  have  outweighed  the  basic  feelings  of  terrible  inferiority  I  had  with 
respect  to  him.  He  was  almost  8  years  older  and  seemed  so  clever.  And 
although  he  was  stern  and  logical  he  was  also  kind  and  soft  and  somehow 
ethereal.  I  learned  from  him  more  than  he  perhaps  intended  and  much 
which,  now  as  an  adult  he  does  not  even  seem  to  know  himself!  Mostly  he 
made  learning  fun. 

But  when  I  was  not  in  the  mood  --  which  was  rare  —  he  was  not  above 
black-mailing  me.  One.  day  when  I  was  a  bit  tired,  he  arrived  home  from 
Columbia  College  and  said  enthusiastically,  “Today,  I’m  going  to  teach 
you  about  probability.”  When  I  responded,  “Not  now;  I’m  too  tired,”  he 
looked  at  me  intently  and  said  matter-of-factly,  "I  won't  like  you  any 
more  if  you  don’t  let  me  teach  you  ...!"  There  could  not  have  been  a 
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worse  punishment.  I  quickly  acceded  and  submitted  to  the  lesson  despite 
my  fatigue  and  initial  lack  of  enthusiasm. 

The  biggest  treat  of  all  for  me  was  being  allowed  to  sit  in  my  brother’s 
room  and  listen  while  he  practiced  playing  the  violin.  The  door  to  his 
room  was  always  closed  and  my  mother  and  I  never  violated  his  strict 
rule  to  knock  before  entering.  It  was  usually  from  behind  this  closed 
door  that  I  would  hear  the  music  -  sometimes  for  two  and  three 
uninterrupted  hours.  On  the  occasions  when  I  was  allowed  to  come  into 
the  room,  I  would  sit  quietly,  not  daring  to  move  a  muscle,  and  watch  his 
face  and  body  as  he  played.  His  eyes  had  a  sadness  and  intensity  on 
those  occasions  and  his  inner  self  seemed  to  be  in  a  kind  of  communion 
with  the  music  that  I  have  seen  only  in  other  musicians. 

In  my  brother's  room  stood  the  white  enameled  cabinet  from  which  the 
Gestapo  had  taken  the  box  of  Groschen  on  KrystalNacht.  It  served  as  his 
book  case.  For  me  it  must  already  have  been  laden  with  subconscious 
meaning.  On  odd  occasions  my  brother  would  pull  out  of  its  recesses  a 
grey  book  of  German  lyrical  poetry.  I  would  sit  huddled  in  the  corner  of 
his  day-bed  while  he  read  to  me  aloud  in  German:  Goethe,  Heine, 

Schiller.  The  contents  of  the  poems  terrified  me,  but  the  drama  and 
passion  with  which  he  read  them  filled  me  with  awe  and  admiration. 

"Wehr  reitet  so  spat  durch  nacht  und  wind? 

“Es  ist  der  vater  mit  seinem  kind..." 

“Who  rides  so  late  through  night  and  wind? 

“It  is  the  father  with  his  child...” 

By  the  last  line:  “and  in  his  arms  the  child  was  dead”  my  eyes  would 
invariably  be  filled  with  tears  engendered  by  my  compassion  for  the 
subject  of  the  poem  and  my  adoration  of  the  reader. 

Even  after  Fred  left  for  Harvard,  I  still  cleared  anything  important  with 
him.  When  I  began  to  take  French  in  my  first  year  at  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School,  the  teacher  gave  weekly  quizzes.  I  got  a  98  out  of  100  (one  of  the 
best  grades  in  the  class)  on  the  first  quiz  and,  as  I  felt  very  proud  of 
myself,  I  immediately  wrote  to  Fred  about  my  good  grade.  A  few  days 
later,  I  came  home  from  school  to  find  a  rather  stern  response  in  the  mail. 
It  said,  “Language  is  an  exact  science.  You  obviously  didn’t  study  or  you 
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would  have  gotten  a  100!”  I  took  this  very  much  to  heart,  studied  harder 
and  did  indeed  get  a  perfect  grade  on  the  next  quiz.  Although  I  can 
imagine  that  another  child  might  have  balked  at  such  treatment,  I  did  not 
seem  to  feel  resentful.  I  just  “tucked  my  tail  between  my  legs”  and  tried 
harder  to  live  up  to  his  standards  for  me. 

When  I  heard  at  the  end  of  one  school  term  that  my  math  teacher  the 
following  fall  was  to  be  Miss  Carter,  I  was  terrified.  She  had  a  reputation 
of  being  very  strict  and  mean.  I  immediately  sent  a  letter  off  to  Fred 
bemoaning  my  fate.  Within  days  a  consoling  letter  arrived  from  him, 
telling  me  that  he  had  indeed  had  this  same  teacher  for  math  and 
assuring  me  that  if  I  just  mind  my  own  business  and  do  my  homework, 
there  was  nothing  to  worry  about.  I  felt  relieved  and  when  fall  came, 
though  I  did  quake  in  my  boots  a  bit  at  the  start  of  the  fall  term,  I  did  just 
fine  with  this  rather  severe  looking  woman.  Though  I  had  not 
remembered  this,  I  noticed  recently  in  looking  through  my  Erasmus  Hall 
yearbook,  that  I  had  apparently  asked  Ms  Carter  to  sign  the  autograph 
page  in  my  yearbook.  She  had  written,  “Sorry  that  I  could  not  have  seen 
more  of  you  in  Erasmus  -  best  wishes,  Mary  E.  Carter.”  I  learned  an 
important  lesson  from  the  experience  of  that  semester:  to  not  be  overly 
swayed  by  the  reactions  of  “everyman,”  because  my  experience  might  be 
different. 

What  I  had  not  yet  learned  was  that  Fred,  living  in  a  new  and  very 
different  environment  since  leaving  home,  was  himself  exposed  to  new 
ideas,  new  people,  new  experiences  and  was  also  changing.  Because  I 
adored  him,  and  considered  him  somehow  a  very  special  beacon  in  my 
life,  there  were  few  things  in  my  head  that  I  did  not  share  with  him.  But 
Fred,  already  a  very  private  person,  did  not  generally  confide  in  me  — 
though  I  never,  in  those  early  years,  was  aware  of  the  one-sided  nature  of 
the  relationship  and  for  a  long  time  did  not  realize  that  as  an  appreciably 
younger  and  less  serious  person,  I  was  unlikely  to  become  his  confidant  in 
the  same  way  that  he  was  mine. 

At  a  fairly  early  age,  Fred  had  told  me  that  getting  married  was  a  stupid 
thing  to  do  and  that  he  would  never  marry.  I  bought  into  that  philosophy 
completely.  I  was  going  to  be  a  devoted  career  woman  with  no 
distractions,  and  in  my  somewhat  fairy-tale  existence  in  our  little 
apartment,  I  must  have  come  to  think  of  us  as  an  inseparable  team.  In  my 
childish  mind,  it  was  like  a  pact.  When  Fred  was  drafted  and  left  our 
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small  safe  haven,  I  cried  and  cried  and  then  had  an  odd  rebellion  by 
eating  a  lambchop  for  dinner  every  night  of  the  first  year  he  was  away! 

(In  retrospect,  I  must  say  that  it  was  very  kind  of  my  mother  to  indulge 
me  in  this  request.)  I  think  time  must  have  stood  still  for  me  and  I 
suspect  that  in  some  bizarre  way  I  envisioned  that  he  would  come  back 
and  all  would  revert  to  the  way  it  had  been.  But  that  was  not  the  reality. 

Fred’s  personal  life  was  not  easy.  He  had  always  felt  that  his  early 
experiences  caused  him  to  become  very  different  from  other  people  —  in 
ways  that  he  considered  positive  but  which  were  somewhat  antithetical  to 
easy  social  interaction  and  developing  friendships.  He  acknowledges  that 
his  expectations  of  others  were  very  much  greater  than  those  of  most  of 
his  cohort  and  that  he  had  a  tendency  to  notice  things  about  people,  their 
failings,  etc.  which  disappointed  him  —  things  that  his  peers  did  not  seem 
to  notice  or  care  much  about.  On  the  other  hand,  Fred  also  had  a 
tendency  to  compare  events  to  things  that  happened  to  him  as  a  child 
and  these  comparisons  caused  him  to  view  things  that  other  people 
considered  “terrible,”  as  not  so  dire.  So,  in  this  respect  also,  he  often 
found  himself  at  odds  with  the  people  around  him. 

Sometimes  during  the  latter  half  of  my  teen  years  several  major  changes 
occurred  in  my  life.  One  was  an  event  of  the  utmost  anti-expectation;  my 
brother's  marriage.  While  at  Harvard,  a  fellow  student  asked  Fred  to  talk 
to  a  young  Hunter  College  physics  student  in  New  York  named  Mildred 
who  was  interested  in  coming  to  Harvard  for  graduate  school.  Mildred 
and  Fred  became  friends  but  she  soon  went  off  on  a  one-year  fellowship 
to  England.  When  my  brother  came  home  one  day  and  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  marry  a  fellow  graduate  student,  I  was  stunned,  hurt,  and 
totally  overwhelmed.  It  was  an  almost  indescribable  sensation.  I  felt 
betrayed.  I  had  had  no  warning  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  about 
marriage  and  other  items  about  which  he  had,  perhaps  unintentionally, 
“brainwashed”  me.  After  crying  my  heart  out  in  solitude,  I  wrote  a  long 
dramatic  letter,  which  perhaps  still  exits  somewhere,  addressed  perhaps 
to  my  brother  —  or  perhaps  to  posterity  —  I  no  longer  recall  —  in  which  I 
compared  our  family  to  the  "Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher."  Perhaps  I  had 
been  reading  Poe  at  the  time!  I  don’t  think  I  ever  showed  the  letter  to 
anyone.  It  was  a  good  way  to  rid  my  system  of  much  of  the  frustration 
and  disappointment  I  was  feeling  at  the  time. 
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When  Mildred  returned  to  the  states,  she  came  to  Harvard  and  she  and 
Fred  were  married  in  the  early  1950’s.  Ultimately,  Fred’s  career  path 
began  to  take  shape  and  when  he  received  his  doctorate  in  Physics  from 
Harvard  in  1953,  he  was  offered  a  faculty  position  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Mildred  moved  to  Chicago  with  Fred  and  finished  her  graduate 
work  there. 

Fred’s  move  to  the  University  of  Chicago  must  have  been  a  positive 
change  initially.  It  was  a  dynamic  environment  and  Fred  enjoyed  the 
research  and  the  stimulation  of  colleagues  like  Enrico  Fermi  and  other 
outstanding  physicists  in  that  department. 

I  was  young  and  flexible  and  Fred  seemed  happy,  which  pleased  me. 
Though  we  did  not  spend  much  time  together  by  this  point  in  our  lives, 
when  Fred  and  His  wife  were  visiting,  I  often  felt  intimidated  by  Mildred 
when  we  were  together.  Although  I  had  generally  felt  fairly  bright  in 
comparison  to  my  schoolmates,  I  felt  quite  stupid  compared  to  Mildred. 
And  in  an  odd  way,  I  had  a  sense  that,  for  totally  non-intellectual  reasons, 
I  also  made  her  feel  somewhat  uncomfortable  or  awkward  when  she  was 
around  me.  But  she  was  pleasant  to  me  and  also  generous. 

Unfortunately,  the  marriage  did  not  last  and  Fred  and  Mildred  were 
divorced  in  1956  shortly  after  I  had  started  graduate  school.  The 
dissolution  of  his  marriage  must  have  been  a  great  blow  for  Fred.  It  was 
also,  for  many  reasons,  devastating  for  me.  Among  other  things,  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  brother  who  was  never  again  the  same  as  the  one 
with  whom  I  had  grown  up.  I  remember  clearly  the  moment  that  I  first 
became  aware  of  this  change.  Fred  and  I  were  both  home  in  Brooklyn.  A 
few  days  after  the  evening  when  Fred  had  announced  to  my  mother  and 
me  that  his  marriage  was  “on  the  rocks,”  he  and  I  were  on  the  way  to  the 
library.  Out  of  old  habit,  I  took  his  hand  as  we  began  to  walk.  He 
withdrew  his  hand,  looked  at  me  sadly  and  said,  “I  can’t  hold  your  hand 
just  now.”  Although  I  did  not  really  understand  the  connection,  I  sensed 
that  his  action  was  a  cry  of  great  pain. 
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A  Step  Into  the  Real  World 


In  my  last  year  of  high  school,  I  was  accepted  to  both  Brooklyn  College 
and  Barnard  College.  I  very  much  wanted  to  go  to  Barnard  but,  although  I 
was  awarded  the  maximum  scholarship  for  day  students,  it  was  not 
enough  to  cover  the  $950  annual  tuition.  When  I  asked  Dr.  Wedeck,  in 
whose  office  I  was  working  at  Erasmus  Hall  (though  not  for  pay),  what  to 
do,  he  said,  “Go  to  Barnard  and  the  money  will  appear  from  somewhere.” 
This  sort  of  hocus-pocus  non-rational  statement  generally  did  not  go  over 
very  well  in  my  logical  scheme  of  things  but,  because  Brooklyn  College, 
seemed  like  such  a  let-down  compared  to  going  to  the  women’s  college  of 
Columbia,  where  Fred  had  gone  to  school,  I  allowed  myself  to  follow  his 
advice  and  sent  my  acceptance  to  Barnard. 

When  the  last  term  of  high  school  ended,  the  relative  of  a  neighbor  got 
me  a  job  for  the  summer  at  a  place  called  Goodfriend’s  Gloria  Shops.  The 
sort  of  warehouse  facility  where  I  went  to  work  was  like  nothing  I  had 
ever  experienced  before.  My  benefactor  for  this  job  worked  in  some  other 
part  of  the  building  that  I  never  got  to  see.  The  part  of  the  plant  I  worked 
in  looked  a  bit  like  the  factories  my  mother  worked  in.  There  was  a  huge 
open  area  with  wooden  floors  and  spaces  separated  by  sort  of  chain-link 
fence  barriers  in  a  few  places.  The  floors  were  occupied  with  rack  after 
rack  of  women’s  clothing  that  came  to  our  area  with  blank  price  tags 
attached.  In  one  part  of  the  room  there  were  desks  with  large  flip-files  in 
which  to  enter  sales  reports.  The  job  was  not  only  inherently  boring  — 
but,  for  me,  also  extremely  demeaning. 

I  was  one  of  three  women  with  similar  responsibilities.  Our  job  consisted 
of  two  tasks.  The  first  was  to  enter  sales  reports  into  the  flip-files.  Each 
day,  we  received  piles  of  papers  from  each  of  the  shops  indicating  that 
they  had  sold  X  blue,  Y  red,  and  Z  purple  of  style  number  ABC.  We  would 
find  the  card  with  the  corresponding  style  number  and  put  X  dots  in  the 
“blue”  column  and  so  forth.  The  other  task  was  one  that  was  an 
awakening  shriek  to  my  overly  naive  self  about  the  hidden  dishonesties  of 
the  world.  There  was  a  small  printing  gadget  that  stamped  the  price  of 
the  garment  onto  the  initially  blank  price  tags  on  the  garments.  We  went 
down  the  rack  of  clothes,  inserted  each  item’s  blank  tag  into  the  small 
hand  printer,  and  then  pressed  the  lever,  which  printed  the  price  on  the 
ticket.  So  far,  so  good.  But  the  next  step  in  the  process  was  to  start  back 
at  the  beginning  of  the  same  rack  with  a  different  printer  and  repeat  the 
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process.  The  second  printer,  crossed  out  the  first  price  and  printed  a 
lower  price  on  the  line  above.  I  have  been  wary  of  sale  prices  ever  since! 

But  it  was  not  so  much  the  work  itself  that  depressed  me  in  that  place,  it 
was  the  people  and  the  ambience.  The  person  who  was  supposed  to  train 
me  was  a  slightly  plumpish  young  blond  woman  who  had  only  recently 
gotten  married  and  who  sat  at  the  position  to  the  left  of  mine.  She 
seemed  pleasant  enough  though  rather  mindless.  We  often  had  to  move 
the  flip  files  around.  As  they  were  not  light,  and  because  I  was  fairly 
slight  and  did  not  generally  exercise  in  those  days,  lifting  the  files  was  not 
a  trivial  chore  for  me. 

What  made  matters  worse  was  that  periodically,  my  trainer  would 
whisper  to  me,  “Liane,  I  think  I  may  be  in  the  family  way  and  shouldn’t 
lift;  can  you  please  move  my  file  for  me.”  Having  been  brought  up  to  be 
extremely  courteous,  I,  of  course,  obliged.  As  the  summer  wore  on,  I 
began  to  get  a  bit  suspicious  about  how  often  these  requests  came  my  way 
but  I  was  too  shy  to  challenge  this  older  person  (she  was  probably  twenty 
one,  compared  to  my  eighteen  years).  What  bothered  me  much  more  was 
that  our  immediate  supervisor,  a  short  Indonesian  man  with  a  rather 
lecherous  smile  would  often  come  up  quietly  behind  this  young  woman, 
who  invariably  wore  rather  low-cut  dresses,  and  put  his  hand  —  and,  on 
occasion  both  hands  —  down  her  decolletage.  I  was  extremely  naive  and 
had  never  seen  such  behavior.  It  caused  me  incredible  consternation  and 
embarrassment. 

But  there  were  greater  anxieties  in  store  for  me  in  that  place.  At 
lunchtime,  I  ate  alone  at  my  desk.  A  few  of  the  other  women,  all  married, 
generally  sat  nearby  talking  together  in  hushed  tones.  Despite  their 
whispering,  I  could  often  overhear  much  of  their  conversation.  I  blushed 
incredibly  easily  in  my  younger  years  and  had  to  struggle  to  keep  from 
turning  crimson.  The  conversation  seemed  almost  invariably  to  be  about 
what  happened  in  bed  last  night.  I  found  it  distasteful  and  rude  for  them 
to  be  discussing  this  at  all,  let  alone  within  earshot  of  me. 

Irving,  the  overall  foreman  at  Goodfriend’s  was  a  tall,  relatively  slender 
man,  probably  in  his  forties,  with  short  curly  gray  hair.  He  had  a  desk  in 
the  middle  of  the  largest  open  floor  area.  After  I  had  been  at  the  job  for 
some  weeks,  it  came  to  light  that  some  of  the  women  employees  had  been 
caught  playing  cards  in  the  lady’s  room  during  working  hours.  An  edict 
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came  down  from  above  that  from  then  on,  anyone  who  wanted  to  go  to 
the  lady’s  room  had  to  ask  Irving’s  permission.  As  I  bore  no  guilt,  I  was 
embarrassed  and  resentful  about  the  new  requirement.  In  those  days 
when  drug  stores  still  hid  sanitary  napkins  behind  the  counter  and 
wrapped  them  in  unmarked  brown  paper  bags,  it  was  not  considered 
genteel  to  discuss  going  to  the  bathroom  —  especially  with  members  of 
the  opposite  sex  —  and  especially  not  in  my  protected  world.  Luckily,  I 
was  blessed  with  good  bladder  control,  but  one  day  I  had  a  desperate 
need  to  go  to  the  bathroom  during  working  hours.  I  waited  and  waited 
hoping  the  urge  would  subside  but  finally  I  could  wait  no  longer.  I 
walked  slowly  up  to  Irving’s  desk  and  sheepishly  asked  if  I  could  please  be 
excused  to  go  to  the  Lady’s  room.  I  must  have  looked  like  a  frightened 
puppy.  My  face  felt  as  though  I  was  having  a  melt-down  and  was 
undoubtedly  the  color  of  red  wine.  It  was  one  of  the  few  times  I  detected 
any  fiber  of  sensitivity  in  anyone  in  that  workplace.  Irving  looked  at  me 
and  said  pointedly,  “Liane,  YOU  do  not  have  to  ask  me  when  you  want  to 
go  to  the  lady’s  room.”1  I  felt  eternally  grateful. 

My  summer  salary  still  did  not  make  up  the  difference  I  needed  for 
tuition.  My  then  sister-in-law,  Mildred,  was  also  working  that  summer 
and  gave  me  part  of  her  salary  so  that  I  could  pay  the  fall  tuition.  It  was 
an  incredibly  kind  gesture  but  it  was  still  not  enough  to  cover  the  second 
semester.  At  midyear,  I  had  to  apply  for  an  emergency  scholarship,  which 
I  was  awarded  and  that,  at  last  covered  the  remainder  of  the  year’s  tuition. 
Because  my  future  summer  jobs  paid  somewhat  more  than  the 
Goodfriend’s,  I  had  no  further  problems  with  tuition  payments  for  the 
rest  of  my  time  at  Barnard.  Dr.  Wedeck  had  been  right  after  all. 

Barnard  College  was  a  new  world  for  me.  Despite  the  lengthy  commute  — 
more  than  one  hour  subway  ride  each  morning  and  again  each  evening  — 
I  loved  the  school  and  it  opened  new  horizons  for  me.  The  student  body 
was  much  less  provincial  than  my  high  school  cohort.  The  students  came 
from  various  social  classes  and,  although  many  of  my  classmates  were 
from  New  York  City,  a  substantial  number  came  from  other  states  and 
other  countries,  including  India,  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  various  European 
countries.  There  was  even  a  very  attractive  young  woman  named  Tenki, 
from  Tibet.  She  was  pre-med  and  wore  blue  jeans  and  a  shirt  on  lab  days, 
but  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  she  wore  her  colorful  native 
costume  with  the  spectacular  apron  of  brightly  dyed  stripes.  The  upper 
class  student  who  was  assigned  to  help  me  settle  into  the  new 
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environment  was  a  perky  slender  young  woman  of  Greek  descent,  named 
Catherine  Tsakalotus  (though  everyone  called  her  Cathy  Lotus).  I  recall 
her  telling  me  how  unhappy  her  parents  would  be  if  she  married  someone 
who  was  not  Greek.  In  the  international  atmosphere  at  Columbia 
University,  this  seemed  rather  odd  to  me,  but  she  did,  in  fact,  marry  a 
young  Greek  fellow  near  the  end  of  her  time  at  Barnard. 

I  felt  free  at  Barnard  and  I  loved  the  serene  bit  of  campus  tucked  away  in 
the  midst  of  the  hub-bub  of  Manhattan  and  separated  from  the  dirtiness 
of  the  city  by  a  black  fence  and  occasional  dense  shrubbery.  Sometimes  I 
felt  very  underprivileged  in  comparison  with  the  other  students,  but  I 
tried  my  best  to  ignore  those  feelings.  I  felt  sure,  at  one  time,  that  I  was 
the  only  woman  at  the  college  who  did  not  have  plaid  madras  Bermuda 
shorts  during  that  first  fall  semester.  Also,  as  the  students  began  to  meet 
each  other  and  introduce  themselves  and  tell  about  their  families,  I 
sometimes  felt  quite  sad.  During  one  such  session,  a  young  women  in  my 
class  said  her  mother  was  a  doctor  and  her  father  was  a  lawyer  and  I 
recall  thinking,  “why  couldn’t  my  mother  have  been  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer 
or  have  some  other  interesting  profession  instead  of  being  a  factory 
worker  with  an  accent?” 

During  the  first  week  of  classes,  the  college  had  set  up  a  fair  in  Barnard 
Hall,  the  main  administration  building  of  the  college,  to  introduce  the 
new  students  to  the  wealth  of  extracurricular  activities  in  which  one  could 
participate.  That  week,  I  had  met  a  fellow  freshman,  Barbara  Koenig,  who 
had  started  at  Bronx  High  School  of  Science  but  transferred  to  Erasmus 
when  her  family  moved  from  the  Bronx  to  Brooklyn  eighteen  months 
before  graduation.  Because  Erasmus  was  such  a  large  school,  and  because 
our  academic  interests  were  so  different,  I  had  not  run  across  Barbara  at 
the  high  school  in  all  that  time.  For  reasons  that  would  be  difficult  to 
define  —  as  we  are  incredibly  different  from  each  other  in  so  many  ways 
—  we  rapidly  became  almost  inseparable  friends  and  over  the  next  four 
years,  spent  hours  talking  our  hearts  out  whenever  our  schedules  allowed. 
When  the  weather  was  good,  much  of  our  time  together  was  spent  in  a 
wonderful  little  private  garden  spot  on  campus  commonly  referred  to  as 
“The  Jungle.” 

I  was  still  rather  shy  and  not  much  inclined  to  join  groups  but  Barbara 
managed  somehow  to  talk  me  into  joining  “Wigs  and  Cues”  the  Barnard 
drama  club.  The  whole  idea  was  so  alien  to  me  that  it  was  hard  for  me  to 
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believe  that  I  acquiesced  to  this  folly.  But  the  club  rapidly  became  a 
passion.  Though  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  indulge  in  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  organization,  namely  to  act,  I  did  almost  everything  else 
behind  the  scenes,  from  making  costumes  to  helping  with  publicity;  the 
latter  included  silk-screening  posters  and  the  like.  What  drew  me  to  the 
club,  I  suspect,  was  probably  not  really  the  activities  but  rather  the 
characters  that  made  up  its  membership.  I  spent  hours  in  the  “Green 
Room”  working  on  one  or  another  project  but  always  peering  around  at 
the  histrionic  behavior  of  some  of  the  club  regulars.  I  had  never  before 
met  —  or  even  seen  —  people  like  the  students  in  this  group.  The  most 
generally  fascinating  character  was  a  senior  named  Marion  Magid.  She 
had  long  very  straight  dark  blond  hair,  always  looked  a  bit  seedy,  and 
sometimes  wore  dirty  pink  leather  pumps.  My  most  vivid  recollection  of 
Marion  was  of  her  walking  into  the  room  —  and  simultaneously  out  of  her 
shoes  —  and  announcing  in  a  loud  deep  dramatic  voice,  “I  vant  to  be 
loved!”  As  this  was  still  —  at  least  for  me  —  pre-television  days,  I  had 
never  seen  anyone  behave  quite  like  this  before.  My  fascination  grew 
when  it  turned  out  that  Marion  had  written  a  play  called  “Factors  of 
Seven,”  which  had  been  positively  commented  on  by  the  great  Mark  Van 
Doran  (whose  World  Literature  course  at  Columbia  I  tried  to  sit  in  on 
whenever  I  had  time).  Marion’s  short  play  had  been  published  in  the 
Barnard  Magazine,  and  was  to  be  produced  by  the  Barnard  Drama  Club 
during  the  fall  semester.  I  thought  the  play  was  exciting  and  profound 
(though  when  I  came  across  it  again,  some  forty  plus  years  later,  it  struck 
me  as  rather  trivial  and  I  wondered  why  I  was  so  enthralled  by  it  at  the 
time).  Some  of  us  perhaps  expected  great  things  for  Magid’s  future,  but 
she  apparently  settled  into  a  job  as  managing  editor  at  Commentary 
Magazine  following  her  graduation  from  Barnard.  After  her  death  in 
1993,  her  ex-husband,  Edward  Hoagland  (they  were  married  in  1968  and 
divorced  in  1993),  wrote  an  article  for  Esquire  Magazine  rather 
insensitively  exposing  what  he  perceived  as  Marion’s  sexual  lackings  and 
other  deficiencies  —  information  that  I  thought  the  public  did  not  really 
need  to  know. 

The  person  who  grabbed  my  attention  even  more  than  Magid  was  a  dark 
haired,  woman,  Cathy  Rozendaal  who  acted  well  and  had  a  part  in 
Marion’s  play.  I  found  her  intriguing  because  she  was  quiet,  serious, 
somewhat  aloof,  and  was  of  French  background.  Other  interesting 
“characters”  in  the  group  included  a  junior  named  Joan  Molinsky  who  did 
a  good  acting  job  in  a  production  of  “Juno  and  the  Paycock.”  Many  years 
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later,  I  was  shocked  to  discover  her  on  television  as  the  popular 
comedienne,  Joan  Rivers.  Another  was  a  younger  student,  Jean  Houston, 
who  planned  to  become  a  minister  and  did  a  wonderful  job  as  the 
Madwoman  of  Chaillot.”  She  turned  up  in  the  newspaper  many  years 
later  (in  1996)  as  the  psychologist  who  was  doing  “visualizations  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt”  with  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton. 

It  was  in  that  production  of  “Madwoman”  that  I  had  my  only  stint  on  the 
acting  stage.  The  club  desperately  needed  three  people  to  walk  across  the 
stage  and  each  say  one  phrase.  After  much  coaxing,  I  reluctantly  agreed. 
My  line  was  “the  mainspring  of  all  combinations...”  [Because  the  club  had 
no  one  to  take  these  three  tiny  parts  at  the  time  the  programs  went  to 
press,  the  program  listed  William  Rubin  and  William  Verdin  (someone  was 
taking  biology  and  had  just  learned  about  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  the 
two  bile  pigments!)  and  some  other  bogus  name  in  the  caste  of 
characters.]  Despite  great  butterflies  in  my  stomach,  I  successfully 
carried  out  my  assignment.  As  trivial  as  this  episode  may  seem,  I  think  it 
—  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  other  events  —  initiated  a  profound 
change  in  me  —  or  perhaps  just  helped  to  catalyze  a  change  waiting  to 
happen. 

My  brother  had  —  at  least  while  he  lived  at  home  —  been  very  anti¬ 
makeup  and  generally  negative  about  any  kind  of  “girl  stuff,”  and  I  had 
almost  totally  adopted  this  stance.  When  some  of  the  girls  on  my  block  in 
Brooklyn  turned  twelve  and  began  to  use  cosmetics  and  wear  stockings, 
they  assured  me  that  I  .would  follow  suit  the  next  year  when  I  reached 
that  “magic  age.”  When  I  responded  that  I  would  not,  they  retorted  with, 
“you’ll  see.”  When  I  turned  twelve  and  was  still  not  conforming,  they  told 
me  that  I  would  change  my  mind  quite  soon.  By  college  age,  I  had  still 
not  succumbed.  But  the  lengthy  session,  with  the  person  in  charge  of 
make-up,  preceding  my  fifteen  second  walk-on  part  in  “Madwoman” 
made  me  realize  that  perhaps,  very  occasionally,  make-up  could  be  fun. 
More  importantly,  this  episode  made  me  aware  that  it  was  easy  to  become 
a  prisoner  of  other  people’s  expectations.  In  the  remaining  years  at 
Barnard,  I  tried  a  few  times  to  wear  some  lipstick,  but  each  time  it  created 
such  a  “a  fuss”  among  my  fellow  students  that  I  was  not  mature  enough  to 
cope  with:  “Oh  my,  Liane,  how  come  you’re  wearing  make-up?”  And  other 
similar  comments.  Because  I  was  inwardly  shy  and  perhaps  had  a  very 
fragile  ego,  so  many  otherwise  disinterested  people  saying  things  like  that 
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to  me  was  unbearable.  I  found  the  comments  embarrassing  and 
excruciatingly  painful. 

As  the  college  years  passed  by,  I  started  to  rethink  other  “dictates”  that  I 
had  set  for  myself  “in  stone.”  And  I  began  to  change  internally  in  small 
increments  —  but  I  did  not  have  the  courage  to  allow  any  of  these 
“personality  revisions”  to  surface  in  that  by-now  very  familiar 
environment. 

When  it  was  time  to  apply  to  graduate  school,  I  thought  I  had  only  very 
limited  choices.  My  brother  had  left  long  ago  —  seemingly  without  a 
second  thought  —  as  he  did  not  have  to  worry  about  leaving  my  mother 
alone  —  though  I  suspect  he  would  not  have  let  her  situation  deter  him 
from  doing  what  was  best  for  him.  But  as  the  younger  child,  the  one  still 
at  home,  and  the  one  with  closer  ties  to  my  mother,  I  felt  very  guilty  at 
the  possibility  of  leaving  her  totally  on  her  own.  Among  other  things,  she 
had  gall  bladder  problems  (which  had  arisen  following  her  pregnancy 
with  me)  which  she  controlled  by  keeping  a  very  strict  low  fat  diet.  But 
periodically  she  would  have  an  attack  despite  her  rigorous  efforts.  These 
attacks  were  extremely  frightening  to  me.  On  one  such  occasion,  when  I 
was  still  little  and  I  was  alone  with  her  I  had  to  call  an  ambulance.  It  was 
late  at  night  and  I  recall  my  sense  of  fear  —  not  just  for  her  —  but  also 
because  I  must  have  been  terrified  by  the  thought  of  what  would  happen 
to  me  if  she  were  to  die.  My  compromise  about  the  graduate  school 
situation  was  to  apply  only  to  schools  that  were  fairly  close  to  New  York: 
Yale  and  Radcliffe  (Harvard).  But  I  made  the  decision  without  doing  the 
kind  of  homework  that  I  should  have  done.  And  fortune  held  another 
card! 

Alice,  a  fellow  chemistry  major  and  sometime  “study  buddy,”  idly 
suggested  one  day,  when  we  were  discussing  where  to  apply  to  graduate 
school,  “Just  on  a  lark, v. why  don’t  you  apply  to  Berkeley  and  I’ll  apply  to 
Cal  Tech.”  Despite  the  five  dollar  application  fee,  which  I  could  ill  afford, 
I  decided  to  go  through  with  this  bit  of  mischief.  It  was  strictly  a  joke.  As 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  California  might  just  as  well  have  been  on  the 
moon! 

When  the  responses  from  the  schools  came  through  in  the  spring,  I  was 
accepted  to  all  three  schools  to  which  I  had  applied,  but  Radcliffe,  which 
would  probably  have  been  my  first  choice  —  not  really  for  any  cogent 
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reason  but  perhaps  partly  because  my  brother  had  gone  to  Harvard  for 
Grad  school  and  partly  because  I  knew  and  liked  the  area  —  offered  me 
no  financial  assistance,  which  effectively  made  it  a  “non-offer”  for  me.  I 
had  zero  financial  means  and  was  still  getting  my  daily  carfare,  to  get 
back  and  forth  to  Barnard  College,  from  my  mother! 

Yale  offered  a  reasonable  stipend  but  the  more  I  began  to  look  at  the 
faculty’s  specialties  (which  I  should,  of  course,  have  scrutinized  before  I 
applied),  the  more  I  realized  that  I  was  not  in  the  least  enthused  by  the 
type  of  work  any  of  them  were  doing.  The  department  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  faculty  who  were  mostly  interested  in  electrochemistry  or 
thermodynamics  —  not  “my  cup  of  tea.”  I  intently  perused  the  Yale 
catalog  so  many  times  that  I  must  have  worn  it  out  hoping  somehow  that 
the  next  time  I  opened  it,  there  would  be  some  wonderful  “perfect” 
person  I  had  overlooked  the  previous  times.  Berkeley  had  the  best 
financial  offer  and  the  work  of  Melvin  Calvin  on  the  photosynthetic  cycle 
seemed  attractive.  I  was  in  a  real  psychological  tithy.  The  more  I  thought 
the  more  it  seemed  that  Berkeley  was  the  place  for  me  to  go.  But  how 
could  I  do  this?  After  much  agonizing  and  soul-searching,  I  decided  to 
discuss  the  situation  v/ith  my  mother.  Though  she  was  obviously  a  bit 
sad,  she  looked  at  me  intently  and  said  that  I  was  not  to  worry  about  her 
but  to  do  what  was  best  for  me  and  my  future.  After  I  had  time  to  digest 
this  discussion  with  my  mother,  the  idea  of  going  to  Berkeley  began 
slowly  to  loom  as  a  real  possibility.  The  thought  was  both  exciting  and 
frightening  and  the  decision  weighed  heavily  on  my  conscience.  After 
more  agonizing  —  and  subsequent  discussions  with  my  brother  and 
others,  I  reluctantly  realized  that  it  was  in  my  best  interest  to  go  to 
California.  Being  used  to  frugality,  I  worked  out  a  budget  that  would 
allow  me  to  save  six-hundred  dollars  out  of  my  annual  stipend.  At  the 
time,  this  money  could  buy  three  round  trip  plane  tickets  from  New  York 
to  the  west  coast  and  I  promised  my  mother  that  I  would  visit  her  three 
times  each  year.  Though  we  were  probably  both  heavy  hearted,  the 
agreement  was  sealed  and  so  was  my  “fate.”  I  sent  my  acceptance  to 
Berkeley  and  began  to  plan  for  the  next  phase  of  my  life. 
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For  many  years,  when  people  asked  me  what  effect  the  events  of  my  early 
years  in  Europe  had  had  on  me,  I  responded  without  hesitation,  "None  at 
all;  I  was  too  young  to  be  aware."  As  the  years  passed,  my  mother  would 
occasionally  talk  about  "what  had  happened"  but  I  would  not  really  listen 
—  I  could  not  listen.  I  wanted  no  part  of  that  old  world.  It  was  too 
painful  —  not  so  much  what  she  had  to  tell  but  more  so,  the  obvious 
sadness  elicited  in  her  by  her  own  recollections.  I  wanted  to  live  in  the 
present,  to  forget  the  past,  to  get  on  with  my  life.  I  had  a  single-minded 
goal.  To  get  educated  and  prepare  myself  for  a  career  —  to  guide  my  life 
onto  a  path  that  was  less  demeaning  than  hers. 

For  the  most  part,  I  succeeded  in  ignoring  the  past.  But  no  matter  how 
hard  I  tried  to  be  like  the  other  kids,  I  was  always  different.  Different 
from  everyone  else.  Different  in  so  many  subtle  ways.  And  no  matter 
how  hard  I  tried  to  ignore  it,  whatever  had  happened,  had  somehow 
shaped  me  and  become  part  of  me.  (In  1989,  the  1978  Nobel  Laureate 
physicist,  Arno  Penzias,  a  German-Jewish  refugee  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1940,  said  in  a  newspaper  interview,  "To  this  day,  I  still 
feel  different.  It  still  hurts  a  little."  I  know  that  feeling  all  too  well.) 
Although  I  was  not  aware  of  the  dynamics  at  work  within  my  head  until 
much  later  —  perhaps  not  until  long  after  my  own  children  were  born  — 
pragmatically  it  became  easier  to  simply  accept  the  differences,  and  even 
amplify  them  and  make  them  work  for  me,  rather  than  to  try  to  conform 
to  the  ways  and  lifestyle  of  my  peer  group. 

I  was  totally  non-athletic.  I  did  not  know  how  to  run  or  jump  or  do  any  of 
the  things  that  most  children  learn  to  do  in  their  earliest  years. 

Moreover,  once  during  our  time  in  France,  trying  to  keep  up  with  my 
brother  and  a  few  of  his  friends,  I  fell  on  the  street  and  ended  up  with 
scabs  appreciably  larger  than  my  knees  which  put  an  additional  damper 
on  any  desire  I  might  have  had  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  activity  again.  It 
was  only  after  leaving  home  and  New  York  —  and  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  person  who  later  became  my  husband,  that  I  discovered  that  I 
actually  had  a  certain  athletic  agility  —  and  more  importantly  —  that  I 
enjoyed  moving  my  body  in  certain  athletic  ways. 

On  the  block  in  Brooklyn  where  we  lived,  most  of  the  kids  roller  skated 
and  played  a  variety  of  ball  games.  The  girls  also  played  jump  rope  and 
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jacks.  I  had  no  ability  to  throw  a  ball  within  the  reach  of  the  person 
intended  to  catch  it  —  and  I  certainly  was  unlikely  to  catch  a  ball  thrown 
to  me.  What  was  even  worse  was  that  I  was  terrified  of  getting  hit  by  the 
ball.  I  eventually  learned  to  deal  with  a  few  of  the  games  that  involved 
bouncing  the  ball  on  the  ground  or  against  the  wall  of  the  armory  —  and 
sometimes  even  first  passing  the  ball  under  my  raised  leg.  I  also  learned 
to  play  jacks,  to  some  extent,  on  the  “stoop”  of  the  apartment  house. 

Roller  skating  seemed  more  interesting  but  I  could  not  afford  to  buy 
skates  and  once  or  twice  when  one  of  the  other  kids  was  selfless  enough 
to  let  me  try  their  skates  (the  skates  strapped  onto  ones  shoes  and  could 
be  adjusted  with  a  special  “key”),  I  felt  very  insecure  and  vulnerable  on 
these  little  four-wheel  platforms.  Despite  my  tender  age,  I  think  I  was 
mightily  aware  that  falling  on  the  concrete  sidewalk  was  unlikely  to  be 
good  for  my  head  or  its  contents. 

I  had  somewhat  more  success  with  the  jump  rope  games  —  though  it  took 
me  a  long  time  to  master  the  sport  —  especially  jumping  into  a  rope 
already  in  motion,  that  was  being  turned  by  two  people,  one  at  each  end. 
In  the  end  I  even  was  able  to  sometimes  succeed  in  doing  what  the  kids 
called  “Double-Dutch:”-  One  kid  at  each  end  turning  two  ropes,  one  in 
each  hand  so  that  when  one  rope  was  at  it’s  highest  point  the  other  was 
just  making  contact  with  the  ground.  Learning  to  coordinate  one’s  arm 
motions  to  turn  the  ropes  was  a  lot  easier  than  “jumping  in”  and  then 
having  to  maintain  the  double  time  tempo  so  as  to  jump  over  each  rope 
as  it  approached  one’s  feet. 

Swimming  was  yet  another  challenge.  Once  when  I  was  about  ten  years 
old,  my  mother  had  taken  me  to  Rockaway  Beach  —  perhaps  with  a  little 
friend  —  though  I  do  not  specifically  recall  who  it  might  have  been  —  and 
had  left  us  in  the  shallow  water  to  play.  I  did  not  notice  an  unusually 
large  wave  approaching.  The  wave  pulled  me  under  and  I  could  not  get 
my  head  above  water  for  what  seemed  like  a  very  long  time.  I  seem  to 
recall  thinking  that  this  would  be  the  end  of  me.  To  this  day  I  can  still 

recall  the  sensation  of  seeing  the  sunlight  through  the  water  but  not  being 

able  to  breathe  or  to  surface.  I  was  very  frightened  —  and  finally  relieved 
when  the  wave  subsided  and  I  was  able  to  stand  up  again,  sputtering  and 
amazed  that  I  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  episode  made  me  all 

the  more  cautious  about  my  interactions  with  water. 
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One  summer,  not  long  after  the  Rockaway  Beach  episode,  the  Girls 
Commercial  High  School,  which  was  very  near  my  school,  had  it’s  pool 
open  for  swim  lessons  and  recreational  swim.  Someone  talked  me  into 
taking  lessons  there.  1  went  frequently  to  the  beginner’s  class  and  learned 
to  kick  my  feet  rhythmically  while  holding  on  the  side  of  the  pool.  The 
instructors,  who  were  mostly  young  girls  —  probably  of  high  school  age  — 
sometimes  also  tried  to  get  us  to  put  our  heads  in  the  water  during  the  leg 
kicking.  We  were  supposed  to  blow  bubbles  under  the  water  and  then 
turn  our  heads  to  the  side  and  quickly  take  a  breath.  Terrified  of  putting 
my  head  under  water,  I  could  not  even  master  blowing  bubbles  under 
water,  let  alone  carry  out  this  coordinated  task.  The  closest  I  came  was  to 
hold  my  breath  and  keep  my  head  underwater  while  continuing  to  kick. 

As  the  days  went  by  we  were  expected  to  progress  to  other  maneuvers. 

One  of  these  was  to  jump  off  the  edge  of  the  pool,  feet  first,  into  the  water 
at  the  four-foot  end.  I  watched  daily  as  more  and  more  of  the  other  kids 
became  daring  enough  to  try  this  —  to  me  —  amazing  feat,  but  when  it 
was  my  turn  and  I  stepped  up  onto  the  side  of  the  pool,  I  became 
paralyzed  and  could  not  jump.  I  was  petrified!  After  some  days,  I  finally 
thought  the  counselors  had  given  up  on  me  and  I  could,  at  last,  relax.  But 
I  was  wrong.  It  was  just  a  temporary  reprieve.  One  day,  there  were  fewer 
kids  at  the  lesson  than  usual.  I  was  standing  near  the  side  of  the  pool 
when  suddenly  one  of  the  counselors  in  the  water  near  the  edge  of  the 
pool  spotted  me.  She  nodded  to  another  counselor  knowingly  and  before 
I  knew  what  was  happening,  the  two  young  women  had  each  tightly 
grabbed  one  of  my  arms.  I  was  involuntarily  lifted  onto  the  side  of  the 
pool  and  then  dragged  into  the  water  with  them  as  they  simultaneously 
jumped  into  the  pool  still  firmly  grasping  me.  I’m  not  sure  for  how  long  I 
was  submerged.  I  remember  only  that  I  came  up  sputtering  and  in  a  state 
of  total  shock.  I  felt  angry  and  betrayed  but,  as  I  was  not  accustomed  to 
showing  my  anger  to  others,  especially  people  not  in  my  immediate 
family,  I  said  nothing.  Their  reaction  was  that  I  had  at  last  jumped  into 
the  pool,  so  I  could  now  do  it  at  will.  Convinced  that  I  could  survive  this 
activity  or,  more  probably,  frightened  that  the  counselors  might  pull  me 
in  again,  I  decided  it  was  wiser  to  oblige  at  my  own  pace.  Though  I  hated 
it,  I  did  make  the  jump  several  times.  I  did  eventually  learn  to  enjoy  the 
water  —  though  I  never  really  learned  to  swim  properly  —  and  very 
occasionally,  when  I  could  afford  the  small  pittance  it  cost  for  the  entry 
fee,  I  would  even  go  to  the  St.  George  Hotel  pool  with  a  friend. 
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At  the  primary  school,  P.S.  241  (P.S.  stood  for  “Public  School”  though  my 
brother  always  jokingly  said  it  stood  for  “Poor  Suckers”),  where  things 
were  more  serious  and  more  organized,  I  did  not  fare  well  with  the 
required  gym  classes.  I  recall  most  clearly  the  classes  with  Ms.  Harris,  a 
tall  woman  with  somewhat  severely  cut  short  gray-hair  and  taut  lips 
covered  with  the  intensely  red  lipstick  that  was  popular  at  that  time.  She 
must  have  been  about  fifty  years  old  and  seemed  often  like  an  army 
sergeant.  We  had  to  change  into  bright  kelly  green  gym  suits  with 
bloomer-style  bottoms  to  go  to  gym  class  and  then  Ms  Harris  would 
march  us  down  the  stairs  to  the  gymnasium.  We  were  forbidden  to  look 
down  at  our  feet  as  we  negotiated  the  stairs.  She  watched  carefully  to 
assure  herself  that  we  had  our  heads  up  and  eyes  straight  ahead.  I 
dreaded  the  class  except  when  we  did  square  dancing  —  a  rare 
occurrence.  The  most  common  tortures  were  punch  ball  or  volley  ball.  I 
don’t  know  which  was  worse!  I  found  punch  ball  excruciatingly 
unpleasant.  Throwing  the  small  hard  black  ball  a  few  feet  into  the  air  and 
trying  to  punch  it  to  someone  several  feet  away  —  with  your  fist  —  as  the 
ball  returned  to  the  level  of  your  hand  was,  for  me,  quite  painful.  Once 
the  ball  parted  company  with  your  fist,  you  had  to  run  to  the  next  base. 
Running  was  hard  enough  for  me  but  now,  in  addition  to  dealing  with  my 
embarrassment  about  how  awkward  I  must  have  looked,  I  had  to  run  with 
my  hand  still  smarting  from  the  blow  of  the  ball. 

But  volleyball  was  much  worse.  I  hadn’t  a  clue  what  to  do  with  this  game 
and  when  I  saw  the  rather  large  ball  come  anywhere  near  me,  I 
instinctively  squatted  down  on  the  gym  floor  and  put  my  hands  over  my 
head  to  protect  that  important  part  of  my  anatomy.  At  the  start  of 
volleyball  games,  the  team  leaders  had  to  choose  team  members.  Of 
course,  I  was  always  the  last  person  chosen.  Oddly  enough,  I  don’t  recall 
feeling  nearly  as  bad  about  the  embarrassment  of  being  so  overtly 
“unwanted”  as  I  did  about  the  fear  of  being  hit  on  the  head. 

At  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  one  had  to  pass  a  swimming  test  to 
graduate.  That  meant  being  able  to  swim  one  whole  length  of  the  pool  — 
using  any  stroke.  My  brother  who  had  had  a  swimming  tutor  in  Vienna, 
was  able  to  pass  the  required  swim  test  while  he  was  at  Erasmus.  In  my 
senior  year  of  high  school,  the  time  came  for  me  to  take  this  mandatory 
swim  test.  I  had,  up  to  this  time,  only  rarely  ventured  into  deep  water 
and  never  did  much  more  than  putter  around  briefly  before  returning  to 
the  shallow  end  of  the  pool.  Moreover,  I  had  never  learned  to  swim  well 
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enough  to  swim  a  whole  pool  length.  My  brother,  who  knew  only  the 
breast  stroke,  gave  me  some  theoretical  pointers  on  how  to  move  ones 
arms  and  legs  to  propel  oneself  through  the  water.  On  the  appointed  day, 
I  just  barely  managed  to  swim  from  one  end  of  the  Erasmus  Hall  pool  to 
the  other,  using  a  combination  of  a  pseudo-breast  stroke  and  dog  paddle. 

I  huffed  and  puffed  my  way  along  wondering  whether  I  could  possibly 
make  it  but  spurred  on  by  the  instructor  walking  along  the  side  of  the 
pool  in  line  with  me  and  by  the  unendurable  thought  of  not  being  able  to 
graduate  if  I  did  not  pass  this  test.  After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity  and 
a  major  struggle,  I  succeeded  in  making  it  to  the  other  end  and  passed. 

By  the  time  I  started  at  Barnard  College  and  was  told  that  two  years  of 
Physical  education  was  a  requirement,  I  figured  that  after  the  swim  test 
agony,  it  couldn’t  get  much  worse.  I  actually  voluntarily  took  swimming 
for  one  semester,  thinking  that  I  might  improve  —  and  perhaps  I  did 
slightly.  But  the  next  semester,  I  became  more  exploratory  and  decided  to 
try  archery.  Of  course,  it  was  rare  for  me  to  get  the  arrow  anywhere  on 
the  target,  let  alone  into  any  of  the  colored  rings.  But,  at  the  time,  I 
enjoyed  this  sport. 

For  the  remaining  two  required  semesters  of  Physical  education,  I  took 
tennis.  I  had  for  years  loved  the  concept  of  playing  tennis  but  I  had  no 
racquet  and  could  not  afford  to  pay  court  fees.  In  the  not  very  well-to-do 
part  of  Brooklyn  in  which  we  lived,  the  only  free  courts  (black-top)  were  a 
long  way  from  home.  After  my  brother  married  Mildred,  she  gave  me  an 
old  tennis  racquet.  It  was  heavy  and  way  too  large  for  my  much  smaller 
hands  but  I  was  happy  to  have  it.  Without  any  instruction,  my  friend, 
Naomi,  and  I  occasionally  walked  the  rather  long  way  to  the  public  courts 
and  tried  to  bat  the  bail  back  and  forth  across  the  net  to  each  other.  She 
was  even  worse  than  I  was  but  we  enjoyed  trying.  Now,  at  Barnard,  there 
was  an  instructor  and  there  were  beautiful  green  clay  courts  that  were 
kept  meticulously  groomed.  Unfortunately  they  were  outdoors,  in  full 
view  of  anyone  passing  this  very  public  thoroughfare  as  they  walked  from 
building  to  building.  I  was  still  quite  shy  and  self-conscious  and  still 
trying  to  deal  with  a  racquet  that  was  way  too  heavy  for  me.  I  tried  hard 
to  learn  and  the  teacher  tried  hard  to  help.  I  was  not  very  successful  but  I 
nonetheless  somewhat  enjoyed  this  activity  and  it  was  one  of  the  least 
offensive  ways  for  me  to  satisfy  the  remainder  of  the  “Phys  Ed” 
requirement. 
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In  the  third  and  fourth  year  at  Barnard,  when  the  weather  was  nice  and 
my  scheduled  allowed,  I  often  sat  on  the  benches  at  the  tennis  courts  and 
watched  some  of  the  good  players.  Among  these,  was  my  physics  teacher, 
A1  Prodell,  a  rather  athletic-looking,  red-haired  young  man  with  quite  a 
good  sense  of  humor.  Quite  often  he  played  with  a  dark  haired  man  with 
a  puckish  smile  named  Jack  Steinberger.  Jack  was  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  University  (the  men’s  school  located  right  across  Broadway 
from  Barnard)  physics  faculty  and  many  years  later  (1988)  shared  a 
Nobel  prize  with  two  other  scientists  for  discovering  the  muon  neutrino 
particle  in  1961-62.  A  number  of  the  young  women  at  Barnard  had  a 
“crush”  on  A1  Prodell.  I  was  intrigued  by  Jack  Steinberger. 
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No  Time  for  the  Dating  Game 

My  mother  had  sat  me  down  not  long  after  we  had  moved  to  Brooklyn, 
when  I  was  still  quite  young,  and  told  me  about  “the  birds  and  the  bees’’ 
(to  whatever  extent  she  understood  this  topic.)  I  felt  great  pride  in  being 
so  well  informed.  Other  children  on  my  block  were  still  being  told  that 
storks  brought  babies.  Even  at  age  eight,  I  found  this  concept  rather 
bizarre  and  thought  it  my  duty  to  set  the  other  kids  straight.  The  parents 
were  NOT  pleased!  It  was  only  as  an  adult  that  I  came  to  realize  that  my 
mother  had  managed  to  conceive  and  bear  two  children  without  any  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  the  biology  or  psychology  of  sexuality  and  child¬ 
birth.  It  was,  in  fact  I,  who  in  later  years  explained  to  her  much  of  what 
she  read  —  but  did  not  quite  understand  —  in  our  "racy"  open  press. 

As  was  the  case  for  many  -  or  at  least  some  -  women  of  her  time,  my 
mother  was  quite  prudish  and  excessively  concerned  about  propriety.  To 

her,  “sex  was  dirty!”  On  numerous  occasions  she  would  make  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  morality  of  someone  on  our  block  or  make  negative 
comments  if  she  saw  people  kissing  or  even  holding  hands.  When 
sometime  during  the  high  school  years,  the  kids  on  our  block  began  to  go 
out  on  dates,  my  mother  grew  visibly  nervous  and  warned  me  often  of  the 
“dangers”  of  “what  boys  wanted,”  “what  could  happen  to  girls,”  etc. 

Over  the  years,  I  had  become  quite  determined  that  I  would  never  do  any 
of  the  things  about  which  my  mother  worried.  By  the  time  I  was  in  my 
late  teens,  I  had  probably  become  much  more  “straight-laced”  than  my 
mother.  Of  course,  she  was  unaware  that  her  not  so  subtle  brain-washing 
had  produced  a  daughter  with  perhaps  much  stricter  standards  than  hers. 
But  I  was  unable  to  convincingly  communicate  to  her  that  she  had 
nothing  at  all  to  worry  about.  Although  I  was  rarely  in  the  company  of 
boys  except  at  school,  she  continued  to  be  concerned. 

Throughout  my  four  years  at  Barnard  College,  though  I  essentially  never 
dated,  my  mother  was  still  always  concerned.  I  spent  most  of  my  non¬ 
studying  time  alone  or  with  female  friends.  In  particular,  I  enjoyed 
spending  time  with  my  friend  Barbara.  We  went  to  museums,  to  movies, 
and  for  long  walks.  Sometimes  we  listened  to  recordings  of  classical 
music.  Much  of  the  time  we  just  talked  and  talked  and  talked  for  hours 
about  everything. 
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Barbara  dated  a  fair  amount.  There  were  frequent  tea  dances  at  Barnard 
and  also  across  the  street  at  Columbia.  Both  schools  also  had  numerous 
other  arrangements  whereby  the  girls  (as  they  were  referred  to  then) 
could  meet  the  boys  and  vice  versa.  Barbara  went  to  many  of  these 
functions.  I  uniformly  abstained. 

Barbara’s  mother  was  usually  quite  distressed  if  Barbara  spent  a  Saturday 
evening  with  me  rather  than  out  on  a  date.  I  recall  her  frequently 
chastising  her  daughter  about  this.  I  can  still  hear  in  my  head  the  ring  of 
her  gnawing  voice  mockingly  saying  to  my  friend,  “Barbara,  what  are  you 
doing  with  Liane  on  a  Saturday  night,  Barbara.  You  can’t  marry  Liane, 
Barbara!”  I  felt  hurt  and  annoyed  on  these  occasions  but  I  usually  said 
nothing. 

One  day  in  our  senior  year,  I  happened  upon  Barbara  in  the  Barnard 
coffee  shop  with  a  tall  young  man  she  had  met  at  one  of  the  college 
socials.  I  joined  them  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  we  talked  a  while.  That 
evening  Barbara  called  me  to  tell  me  that  the  young  man  was  interested 
in  taking  me  to  the  movies  and  asked  whether  I  would  consider  going 
with  him?  Although  I  was  rather  reluctant,  she  was  quite  convincing  that 
I  should  go  and  finally,  with  great  trepidation,  I  agreed.  He  called  me 
shortly  thereafter,  and  we  agreed  to  meet  at  a  Manhattan  cinema.  After 
the  film,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  the  young  man  took  me  back  to 
my  apartment  via  the  subway  and  even  walked  up  the  four  flights  of 
stairs  to  our  apartment  with  me.  As  I  was  about  to  say  good  night,  he 
asked  if  he  could  come  in  for  a  little  while.  I  didn’t  want  him  to  come  in 
but  it  seemed  rude  to  say  “No”  after  he  had  made  the  long  trip  to 
Brooklyn.  I  showed  him  into  the  living  room,  which  was  separated  by 
French  doors  from  the  bedroom  in  which  my  mother  was  sleeping.  The 
glass  window  panes  of  the  doors  were  covered  with  a  diaphanous  curtain. 
I  suggested  he  sit  down  on  the  couch  and  I  then  quite  pointedly  sat  on  a 
chair  across  the  room.  When  he  asked  me  to  come  sit  next  to  him,  I  told 
him  rather  bluntly  that  I  was  quite  fine  where  I  was  —  whereupon  he  tried 
to  come  sit  next  to  me.  This  got  me  quite  exasperated  and  I  did  a  rather 
cowardly  and  childish  thing.  I  went  into  the  bedroom,  woke  my  mother 
and  asked  her  to  please  get  rid  of  “this  person”  for  me!  He  apparently 
“got  the  picture”  and  decided  to  leave  voluntarily.  The  following  day,  he 
came  to  find  me  at  school.  I  laugh  to  myself  nowadays  when  I  recall  my 
intensely  dramatic  over-reaction  to  his  “sort  of  apology”  by  telling  him 
that  he  had  been  ill-mannered  and  “had  acted  like  an  animal”  and  that  I 
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wanted  to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  him.  It  was  essentially  the 
beginning  and  end  of  my  dating  until  I  left  New  York  to  go  to  graduate 
school. 

In  the  summers  before  and  immediately  following  my  senior  year  at 
Barnard  I  was  selected  to  work  in  a  special  program  for  undergraduates  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  A  number  of  things  happened  in  this 
somewhat  isolated  place  on  Long  Island  that  were,  in  the  long  run,  to 
change  the  shape  of  my  life  in  some  trivial  —  but  also  in  some  major 
ways. 
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Despite  our  wartime  experiences  with  not  having  enough  to  eat,  my 
brother  and  I  were  fussy  eaters.  I  was  a  lot  less  adventuresome  than  Fred 
and  lived  on  a  very  unimaginative  diet.  My  mother,  with  her  long¬ 
standing  gall-bladder  problem  required  a  very  different,  restricted  diet. 
This  tired  but  indulgent  lady  had,  not  infrequently,  prepared  three 
different  dinners  in  the  evening  after  a  long  hard  day  at  the  factory. 
Although  she  was  not  religious,  she  was  very  traditionally  Jewish  and 
salted  the  meat  we  ate,  to  extract  the  blood,  before  overcooking  it  to  what 
some  of  our  neighbors  referred  to  as  “shoe-leather.”  I  liked  my  meat  even 
more  well-done.  We  could  not  afford  restaurants  so  the  very  occasional 
special  night  out  was  to  the  Horne  and  Hardart  automat  where  a  few 
nickels  released  a  sandwich,  or  some  other  mundane  food  from  behind  a 
small  glass  door,  a  Dubrow’s  cafeteria  at  Utica  Avenue  with  self-service  at 
not  much  higher  prices  or,  most  often  and  best  of  all,  an  all-beef  kosher 
hot  dog  with  mustard  and  sauerkraut  fresh  off  the  grill  at  Ben  and  Sol’s 
delicatessen  two  blocks  away  from  our  apartment. 

After  some  years,  my  cousin  Dorothy  Klinghoffer,  by  then  married,  would 
occasionally  invite  me  to  eat  at  her  house.  Her  husband,  Leon,  a  doctor 
and  a  rather  strict  man  who  had  also  started  life  in  Europe,  was  one  of 
those  “clean  your  plate”  types.  One  evening,  Dorothy  served  steak  — 
very  rare.  Blood  was  running  all  over  the  plate.  I  tried  to  explain  that  I 
did  not  want  to  eat  the  bloody  meat  but  he  insisted.  It  took  me  forever  to 
get  it  down  —  all  the  while  fighting  back  tears  that  trickled  down  my  eyes 
and  wanted  to  come  out  in  buckets.  But  he  either  did  not  notice  — or 
intentionally  ignored  my  dismal  state.  On  another  Saturday  evening,  I 
arrived  for  a  visit  later  in  the  evening.  They  decided  to  send  out  for  a 
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pizza  and  when  it  arrived  I  was  offered  a  slice.  I  took  one  look  at  the 
contents  of  the  cardboard  box  and  rather  uncharacteristically  and 
impolitely  blurted  out,  “Ugh;  what  is  that?  It  looks  as  though  it’s  already 
been  eaten  once!”  Leon  looked  at  me  askance  and  said  nothing.  He  must 
have  thought  me  very  rude.  I  recall  asking  my  brother  once,  after  this 
episode,  whether  he  had  ever  tasted  pizza.  He  replied  that  he  found  it  to 
be  fairly  tasty. 

When  I  got  to  Brookhaven  (where  I  worked  as  an  intern  for  two  summers), 
going  out  for  pizza  and  beer  in  the  evening  with  a  bunch  of  people  was 
almost  a  ritual.  Gradually,  I  was  won  over  to  this  gustatory  delight  and 
found  that  it  was  not  only  pretty  good  but  I  craved  the  hot  pepper  flakes, 
which  were  to  be  had  on  every  table,  more  than  the  pizza  itself.  I  did  not 
drink  beer  or  cola.  Often  the  places  where  we  went  for  these  meals  had  a 
jukebox  and  a  dance  floor.  I  did  not  indulge  in  the  dancing  but  I  was 
quite  attracted  to  this  activity  which,  until  then,  I  had  done  mostly  alone 
in  the  privacy  of  my  own  living  room.  My  brother,  who  played  classical 
violin,  was  not  a  dancer,  but  had  once  shown  me  how  to  do  a  gavotte  - 
which  he  had  probably  read  about  in  a  book.  Very  occasionally,  my 
mother  had  tried  to  do  a  waltz  with  me.  When  I  was  home  alone  as  a 
child,  I  loved  to  twirl  and  sway  to  the  sound  of  the  two  Strauss  Waltz 
records  we  had  brought  from  Vienna.  I  longed  to  take  ballet  lessons  but 
that  was  definitely  out  of  financial  reach;  waltzing  around  our  living- 
room  on  my  own  was  the  next  best  thing. 

My  second  summer  at  3rookhaven,  I  spent  hours  in  the  “counting  room,” 
(a  whole  room  filled  with  scintillation  counters,  spaced  a  few  feet  apart, 
on  the  desks  in  the  center  and  around  the  periphery  of  the  room) 
determining  the  radioactivity  in  hundreds  of  experimental  samples. 

There  were  no  automatic  radioactivity  counters  in  those  days.  Samples 
were  pipetted  onto  small  aluminum  discs,  called  planchettes,  dried, 
placed  into  metal  holders  and  manually  placed  in  the  counters.  After 
exactly  five  minutes  (we  each  had  small  timers),  one  wrote  down  the 

number  of  accumulated  counts  and  put  in  the  next  sample.  I  did  this  — 

along  with  a  number  of  the  full-time  technicians  —  for  eight  hours  a  day, 
for  many  days  in  a  row.  It  was  incredibly  boring  —  especially  the  five 
minute  wait  while  the  samples  were  being  counted.  One  day  it  came  out 

that  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  counting  room  knew  how  to  dance  and 

he  began  to  give  the  rest  of  us  dance  lessons  in  the  aisles  of  this  small 
room  during  the  four  spare  minutes  before  we  had  to  rush  back  to  our 
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station  to  take  a  reading.  When  it  was  someone  else’s  turn  to  have  a 
lesson,  I  would  watch  and  take  notes  around  the  periphery  of  my  data 
sheet. 

That  same  summer,  there  was  a  tall  young  man  named  Walt  at  the  lab. 
Although  he  was  apparently  married,  his  wife  was  not  with  him.  He  and  a 
woman  named  Connie  seemed  to  spend  much  time  together  dancing.  He 
was  a  fabulous  Viennese  waltzer.  I  learned  a  lot  from  him  about  the  waltz 
and,  more  importantly  about  dancing  with  someone  as  opposed  to 
dancing  by  myself.  One  day,  a  few  of  us  went  to  some  barn-like  room  on 
campus  to  dance  right  after  work.  During  one  particularly  fast  waltz  with 
Walt,  he  spun  me  out  and  I  somehow  went  flying  across  the  room  and 
landed  on  the  floor.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  ever  had  a 
sprained  ankle. 

There  was  a  rather  quiet  young  man,  Norman,  who  was  also  in  the 
Brookhaven  program.  He  was  soft-spoken  and  seemed  to  take  an  interest 
in  me.  We  sometimes  met  in  the  evening  and  spent  time  talking  about 
our  career  goals  and  the  like.  He  also  lived  in  Brooklyn  and  we  met,  I 
seem  to  recall,  a  few  times  in  the  months  following  the  summer  at 
Brookhaven.  We  talked  sometimes  about  my  attitudes  toward  dating  and 
marriage,  etc.  and  he  tried  hard  to  point  out  that  I  was  being  a  bit  rigid  in 
my  attitudes  towards  things  with  which  I  had  insufficient  experience. 

What  impressed  me  about  this  young  man  was  that  he  seemed  so  rational 
and  reasonable  and,  more  importantly,  that  he  had,  what  seemed  to  me,  a 
unique  attitude  toward  his  parents.  I  remember  most  his  telling  me  that 
he  particularly  appreciated  that  his  mother  always  looked  nice  when  she 
came  down  to  breakfast.  Having  lived  for  all  the  years  in  America  in  a 
neighborhood  where  most  of  the  women  wore  cheap  unattractive  so- 
called  “house-dresses,”  and  where  essentially  all  of  my  peers  had  greater 
or  lesser  complaints  about  —  and  seemed  somehow  to  be  at  odds  with 
their  parents,  I  was  quite  pleasantly  surprised  by  Norman’s  mature 
appreciation  of  his  parents.  Perhaps  I  was  almost  a  bit  envious  —  and 
listened  with  amazement  to  hear  this  young  man  tell  me  that  he  really 
liked  and  respected  his  parents  more  like  friends  rather  than  relatives. 

Another  person  who  re-entered  my  life  at  Brookhaven  was  Jack 
Steinberger  from  the  Barnard  tennis  court  days.  As  a  high  energy 
physicist,  he  periodically  appeared  at  the  lab,  to  do  experiments.  I  saw 
him  a  number  of  times  from  afar.  One  day,  he  spotted  me  and  after  we 
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chatted  for  a  few  minutes,  he  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go  for  a  ride  after 
dinner.  I  was  thoroughly  excited  at  the  thought  of  getting  to  talk  to  this 
eminent  scientist  and  agreed  to  go. 

We  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  drove  somewhere  away  from  the  lab, 
chatting  about  this  and  that.  After  a  while,  he  parked  the  car  and  made  a 
pass  at  me.  I  was  shocked  and  angry  that  this  man  that  I  had  so  admired 
could  be  so  “crass.”  I  responded  by  lecturing  him  in  fairly  strong  terms 
about  how  disappointed  I  was  about  his  despicable  behavior  —  not  at  all 
befitting  a  highly  regarded  academic  physicist.  When  I  finished  my 
rebuke,  he  retorted  with  an  equally  ardent  speech  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
inappropriate  for  me  to  make  assumptions  about  his  behavior  as  a  man 
based  on  what  I  knew  of  him  as  a  scientist  —  then  he  drove  me  back  to  my 
dorm.  I  listened  very  intently  to  what  he  said  and  thought  about  it  long 
afterwards. 

This  brief  interaction  with  someone  I  held  in  high  esteem,  rudely 
awakened  me  to  the  realization  that  human  personality  traits  did  not 
necessarily  go  together  like  linked  genes  on  DNA.  The  more  I  thought 
about  what  he  had  said,  the  more  I  realized  that  I  had  lived  thus  far  with 
several  erroneous  assumptions,  for  example,  that  all  scientists  were  good, 
honest,  ethical,  rational,  and  reasonable.  It  is  difficult  to  attribute  life- 
changes  to  specific  events  or  times  but  I  have  always  thought  that  this 
relatively  brief  and  intense  conversation  with  a  person  that  I  had  greatly 
admired  for  his  cerebral  contributions  made  an  immense  impression  on 
me  and  opened  the  door  which  allowed  me  to  change  a  number  of 
important  things  in  my  life  in  the  years  that  followed.  I  saw  Jack 
Steinberger  only  once  more  after  that  summer.  It  was  many  years  later. 

He  had  moved  to  Switzerland  and  was  working  at  CERN.  I  spotted  him 
one  Saturday  morning  when  my  husband  and  I  stopped  for  lunch  at  a 
coffee  shop  in  Harvard  Square  in  Cambridge.  We  exchanged  some 
greetings  and  I  introduced  my  husband.  Some  years  later,  when  I  read  in 
the  newspaper  about  Steinberger’s  Nobel  prize,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
congratulations  and  alluded  obtusely  to  my  youthful  reaction  on  that 
long  ago  evening  at  Brookhaven.  He  responded  with  a  polite  handwritten 
thank  you  note.  In  my  lifetime,  I  have  been  impressed  that  adults  may 
say  things,  sometimes  quite  casually,  to  young  people,  which  the  adult 
later  forgets  but  which  may  have  quite  a  profound  and  lasting  effect  on 
the  younger  person. 
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Graduate  School:  Learning  to  Live  with  Being  Different 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave  for  Berkeley,  we  decided  that  my 
mother  would  come  with  me  as  far  as  Chicago.  It  was  a  way  to  ease  the 
parting  and  also  an  opportunity  for  her  to  visit  my  brother.  In  Chicago, 
the  few  days  we  had  scheduled,  flew  by  and  suddenly  it  was  time  for  me 
to  move  into  adulthood  and  try  my  wings.  Though  I  don’t  specifically 
recall,  Fred  and  my  mother  must  have  taken  me  to  the  airport.  It  was  the 
end  of  the  summer  of  1956.  I  had  arranged  to  live  for  the  first  year  at 
International  House  (I-Rouse)  in  Berkeley. 

In  those  days,  before  the  advent  of  commercial  jet  planes,  it  took  about 
nine  hours  to  fly  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  on  a  propeller  plane  (and 
about  twelve  or  more  hours  from  New  York).  I  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  by  the  time  the  airport  limousine  dropped  me  off 
in  Berkeley,  at  a  bus-stop  just  a  few  hundred  feet  from  I-House,  it  was 
dusking.  The  bus  driver  put  my  luggage  down  next  to  me  and  drove 
away.  I  stood  in  the  oblique  last  rays  of  sun  looking  up  toward  the  odd 
looking  edifice  which  was  to  be  my  new  home  and  was,  for  a  few 
moments,  almost  in  a  trance.  A  voice  in  my  head  asked,  “What  have  I 
done?”  I  was  three-thousand  miles  from  home  in  a  strange  new  place 
where  I  knew  not  a  single  person.  When  the  momentary  paralysis 
subsided,  I  heavy-heartedly  picked  up  my  suitcase  and  walked  towards 
the  entrance  of  I-House  and  the  beginning  of  yet  another  new  life. 

Living  at  I-house  included  full  board.  Rubbing  elbows  in  the  dining  hall 
three  times  a  day  with  a  large  number  of  other  students  made  it 
inevitable  that  one  met  many  of  them  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate.  I  had  opted 
for  a  single  room  which  left  me  free  to  be  sad  and  lonesome  when  I 
wanted  to  be  —  though  a  room-mate  might  have  prevented  me  from 
indulging  in  these  emotions.  The  first  or  second  day  I  met  two  women 
who  were  sharing  a  room  down  the  hall  from  mine.  One  was  from 
northern  California.  The  other,  Jan,  was,  like  me,  a  chemistry  student. 

She  was  from  New  Zealand  and  already  had  a  Master’s  degree.  We  hit  it 
off  well  and  now  after  almost  fifty  years,  we  are  still  in  touch. 

After  a  few  days,  I  began  to  go  to  the  Chemistry  Department  to  register 
and  attend  to  the  necessities  of  being  a  first  year  graduate  student. 

During  this  first  week,  I  was  standing  one  day  at  the  departmental 
bulletin  board,  reading  the  multiple  notices  posted  there  for  new 
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students.  After  a  few  minutes,  one  of  the  other  students  came  by  to  check 
out  the  notices.  We  introduced  ourselves.  He  said  his  name  was  Sherwin 
Lehrer,  but  after  a  brief  hesitation  he  added  “but  everybody  calls  me 
Sam.”  He  said  he  was  originally  from  New  York  but  had  moved  with  his 
family  to  Pittsburgh  right  after  high  school.  Although  he  seemed  quite 
pleasant,  I  had  a  slightly  negative  initial  reaction  about  coming  so  far 
from  New  York  only  to  meet  another  New  Yorker.  But  he  was  also  living 
at  I-House  and,  as  the  semester  progressed,  we  spent  more  and  more  time 
together  either  studying  or  having  intense  discussions  about  one  thing  or 
another.  Four  and  a  half  years  later,  this  young  man  was  to  become  my 
husband. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  the  students  were  all  quite  occupied  getting 
themselves  organized  at  school,  choosing  research  directors  -  which  itself 
required  a  lot  of  research,  discussion  with  older  students,  and  a  great  deal 
of  emotional  energy.  But  there  were  also  many  activities  at  I-House  and, 
as  I  had  resolved  to  make  some  important  changes  in  my  lifestyle  with  my 
westward  move,  I  was  determined  to  try  out  some  of  the  offerings.  In 
particular,  I  decided  to  attend  the  Friday  evening  folk  dances  and  the 
Saturday  evening  social  dances.  Sam  also  came  to  most  of  the  dances  at  I- 
House  as  did  another  older  guy,  named  Sid.  Sid  had  been  a  PhD  student 
in  Chemistry  at  Harvard  at  about  the  same  time  as  my  brother  was  in  the 
Harvard  Physics  Department  and  knew  some  of  the  students  that  Fred 
had  known.  Now  in  Berkeley,  Sid  was  working  for  one  of  the  oil 

companies.  He  was  a  fabulous  dancer  but  a  bit  of  a  psychological  mess. 

♦ 

He  taught  me  a  lot  about  dancing  but  as  the  weeks  and  months  passed  by 
he  wanted  more  and  more  of  my  time  and  attention  —  things  that  a 
serious  graduate  student  could  not  afford  to  give.  He  bothered  not  just 
me  but  many  of  the  other  students  about  his  various  personal  problems. 
Gradually,  everyone  else  told  him  not  to  call  them  any  more.  I  felt  sorry 
for  him  and  held  out  the  longest,  but  one  night,  early  in  my  second  year 
at  Cal  (as  many  of  us  called  the  university),  when  he  called  at  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  I  had  had  my  fill  and  I  told  him  quite  definitively 
that  he  was  not  to  cal)  me  again.  I  heard  years  later  that  he  had  married 
but  had  subsequently  had  a  nervous  breakdown.  I  never  heard  about  him 
again. 

It  was  a  very  different  time.  I-House  was,  of  course,  segregated  by  sex. 
There  was  a  men’s  side  —  women  were  not  permitted  to  venture  above  the 
ground  floor  on  that  side  of  the  building  —  and  a  women’s  side  which  was 
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strictly  off-limits  to  men.  Once,  as  a  sort  of  practical  joke,  my  later-to-be 
roommate,  Jan,  who  was  much  more  adventuresome  and  mischievous 
than  I,  convinced  me  to  ride  the  elevator  on  the  men’s  side  with  her  up  to 
the  eighth  floor  where  Sam  lived.  It  was  rather  unlike  me  to  indulge  in 
this  sort  of  “illegal”  behavior  but  I  agreed.  When  the  elevator  doors 
opened,  a  young  man,  who  was  waiting  to  get  on,  shrieked  as  though  we 
had  just  gravely  wounded  him.  I  never  did  any  such  thing  again! 

In  a  fairly  brief  time  after  we  all  arrived  at  Cal,  a  small  clique,  with  a  core 
of  about  eight  people,  had  formed  at  I-House.  We  often  met  for  meals  and 
went  places  together  when  our  schedules  permitted.  There  was  a  five- 
person  excursion  to  Death  Valley  and  other  interesting  places  along  the 
way.  I  was  also  invited  by  Jan  to  join  Calvin’s  group  on  an  early  spring 
outing  to  Yosemite  Valley.  Neither  she  nor  I  owned  sleeping  bags  and  I 
had  never  before  camped  out.  Sam  lent  us  his  two  “zero-pound”  sleeping 
bags  and  off  we  went  with  a  very  shy  Swiss  post-doc  in  Calvin’s  group  who 
owned  an  old  car.  As,,  we  approached  the  park,  I  discovered  that  there 
were  ten  foot  high  embankments  of  snow  on  either  side  of  the  road.  After 
our  cook-out  dinner,  Jan  and  I  huddled  together  throughout  the  night 
trying  to  keep  from  freezing. 

The  next  day,  everyone  in  the  group  decided  to  hike  up  to  the  top  of  a 
fairly  steep  place.  One  of  the  older  women  had  brought  paper  cups  and 
some  fruit  syrup  and,  during  a  rest  stop,  made  each  of  us  a  sort  of 
“popsicle”  by  filling  the  cups  with  snow  she  gathered  from  below  the 
surface  layer  and  then  pouring  the  syrup  over  the  snow.  Most  of  the 
ot^ier  members  of  the  group  carried  skis  and  planned  to  ski  down  after  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  had  never  skied  and  did  not  own  skis  but 
blithely  hiked  up,  expecting  to  hike  down  again.  When  I  got  to  the  top  I 
realized  that  I  had  “bitten  off  more  than  I  could  chew.”  One  of  the  faculty 
people  understood  my  dilemma  and  kindly  lent  me  his  old  knee-length 
army  parka.  I  put  it  on  and  wrapped  it  around  my  legs,  sat  down  on  the 
snow  and  slid  down  the  mountain  to  where  the  others  were  waiting. 

There  was  so  much  on  this  trip  that  was  new  to  me.  It  was  quite  an 
adventure. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  most  of  us  had  grown  a  bit  weary  of 
dormitory  living,  several  of  us  paired  off  and  rented  apartments  off 
campus.  I  moved  into  an  apartment  with  Jan  and  Patty,  a  native  of 
southern  California  and  also  a  chemistry  student.  A  journalism  student 
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named  Alice,  born  in  Peking,  but  raised  in  Pomona,  California,  rented  a 
smaller  apartment,  in  the  same  building,  just  below  the  one  I  shared  with 
Jan  and  Patty.  Sam  and  another  chemistry  student,  David,  from  Illinois, 
rented  an  apartment  a  few  blocks  away  from  ours. 

Jan,  Patty  and  I  each  contributed  fifty  cents  a  day  for  our  communal 
dinner  and  we  tried  to  save  some  of  the  dinner  food  for  the  next 
morning’s  breakfast.  We  took  turns,  each  cooking  dinner  a  week  at  a  time 
for  the  three  of  us.  Patty  was  a  marvel.  She  was  a  speedy  cook  and  what 
she  made  almost  always  tasted  good.  If  you  wanted  to  bring  someone  to 
dinner  she  was  not  bothered  at  all  and  would  cheerfully  announce  that 
she  would  just  add  a  bit  of  corn  starch  to  make  the  food  stretch  for  four 
rather  than  three.  Though  Patty  and  I  had  little  in  common  —  she  had  by 
this  time  dropped  out  of  graduate  school  with  a  Master’s  degree  —  she 
was  the  perfect  roommate  and  was  always  cheerful  and  accommodating. 

In  contrast,  Jan,  with  whom  I  felt  quite  an  affinity  and  often  had  long 
serious  discussions,  was  not  easy  to  live  with.  She  was  moody  —  which 
was  hard  for  me  —  and  not  easy-going.  If  it  was  her  turn  to  cook  and  one 
of  us  wanted  to  bring  a  guest,  she  tended  to  grumble.  She  also  had  some 
odd  habits  which  were  humorous,  unique,  and  sometimes  charming  but 
also  occasionally  a  bit  annoying.  She  quite  routinely  wrote  reminder 
notes  to  herself  on  her  labcoat  or  the  palm  of  her  hand  using  a  ball-point 
pen.  And  once,  when  I  pulled  out  the  hamper,  I  found  the  sum  total  of 
her  American  money,  clipped  together  with  a  clothes  pin,  in  the  midst  of 
the  dirty  laundry! 

I  tended  to  be  fairly  literal  in  my  interactions  with  peers.  Once,  when  Jan 
was  home  and  not  feeling  well,  she  was  in  a  really  horrid  mood.  She 
complained  all  day  about  one  or  another  thing  and  finally,  that  the 
apartment  was  dirty.  I  ran  off  to  the  nearest  shop,  bought  some  Mr. 
Clean-type  stuff  and  scrubbed  all  around  her  room.  The  more  I  cleaned 
the  crankier  she  became.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  Sam  stopped  by  to  say 
hello.  When  Jan  immediately  began  to  crab  at  him,  he  put  his  arms 
around  her  and  said,  “There,  there,  Jan,  everything  will  soon  be  alright.” 
She  smiled  and  melted  into  his  arms! 

The  first  Passover  holiday  in  our  own  apartments,  Sam  wanted  us  to  do  a 
Seder  at  our  place,  which  was  larger  than  his.  We  invited  about  two 
dozen  people.  Most  of  them  were  not  Jewish.  I  made  lockschen  kugel,  a 
typically  Jewish  dish  made  of  broad  egg  noodles,  cottage  cheese,  raisins 
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and  apples  and  baked  in  the  oven.  Never  having  done  much  cooking,  I 
was  very  pleased  that  my  dish  came  out  so  well.  But  at  the  dinner,  one  of 
the  guests  whispered  to  me,  “One  is  not  allowed  to  eat  noodles  on 
Passover!”  I  was  mildly  embarrassed  but  even  more  amused  at  my  faux 
pas. 

Sam  turned  out  to  be  “mister  animal  man.”  Growing  up  in  Brooklyn,  he 
had  taken  care  of  many  kittens  that  hung  around  his  father’s  butcher 
shop  and  he  seemed  to  have  a  wonderful  way  of  interacting  with  a  variety 
of  species.  After  we  had  been  in  our  respective  apartments  for  a  while,  he 
discovered  a  beautiful  dark-grey  long-haired  stray  cat  around  our 
building.  Although  I’m  not  sure  it  was  actually  permissible,  he  convinced 
us  to  take  it  in  and  care  for  it.  We  called  it  PussyKatze  and  grew  quite 
fond  of  it.  It  was  a  hoot  trying  to  bathe  the  poor  frightened  thing. 
Unfortunately  we  were  young  and  naive  and  had  no  idea  that  the  cat 
needed  distemper  and  other  vaccinations.  After  some  months  the  cat 
began  to  show  obvious  signs  of  being  ill.  We  took  her  to  the  vet  and  were 
told  that  she  had  distemper  and  that  her  alimentary  canal  was  full  of 
blisters  and  that  the  cat  had  to  be  “put  down.”  There  was  no  choice.  We 
felt  incredibly  sad  and  guilty. 

(Many  years  later,  after  Sam  and  I  were  already  married,  I  returned  to 
Boston  from  a  business  trip.  Sam  came  to  get  me  at  the  airport  in  our 
white  Volkswagen  beetle.  The  car  smelled  mightily  of  skunk.  Sam,  who 
was  a  post-doc  at  Brandeis  University  at  the  time,  had  passed  a 
construction  site  on  campus  and  discovered  that  in  the  process  of 
digging,  the  workers  had  dug  up  a  skunk  home  but  the  mother  had 
apparently  been  scare:1  off  and  abandoned  the  baby  skunks.  Sam  had 
put  all  the  baby  skunks  into  our  car  and  transported  them  to  a  safer 
place.  It  took  weeks  to  get  the  odor  out  of  our  car.) 
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Years  of  Discovery 


On  one  of  my  first  days  at  Barnard  College,  one  of  my  fellow  freshman 
had  told  me  that  when  she  was  in  high  school  she  thought  she  was  the 
“big  cheese”  but  having  arrived  at  Barnard,  she  realized  it  was  “Swiss 
cheese  —  full  of  holes!”  I  had  a  similar  feeling  four  years  later  when  I 
arrived  at  graduate  school.  After  graduating  as  one  of  the  top  fifteen 
seniors  at  Barnard,  I  felt  very  shaky  at  Berkeley.  Going  from  an  all 
women’s  school  to  a  co-ed  institution  was  also  difficult  —  especially 
because  of  the  paucity  of  females  in  the  Berkeley  graduate  chemistry 
program.  So  life  as  a  graduate  student  was  not  easy  for  me  but,  despite 
the  difficulties,  I  loved  those  years  in  California. 

It  was  sheer  cowardice  that  drove  my  decision  of  research  director.  I  had 
heard  that  Calvin  could  be  rather  unpleasant  and  unavailable  and  my 
decision  not  to  work  for  him,  was  probably  in  some  ways  a  mistake.  He 
had  a  large  active  group  of  students  and  post-docs  who  seemed  to  be 
fairly  supportive  of  each  other.  My  room-mate  Jan  seemed  to  thrive  in 
the  environment  of  his  laboratory.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  inherently 
more  interested  in  more  medically  oriented  research  and  working  with 
plant  cells  would  probably  not  have  been  the  best  choice.  But  my 
rationalization  to  get  a  good  grounding  in  organic  chemistry  was 
probably  not  a  wise  decision  either.  I  chose  to  go  with  a  research  director 
who  had  a  reputation  of  being  gentle  and  soft-spoken  —  not  a  good  basis 
on  which  to  make  a  major  career  decision.  When  I  signed  on  with 
Professor  Andrew  Streitwieser,  I  was  still  a  bit  like  a  naive  waif.  I  was  the 
only  female  in  the  group  and  some  of  the  other  students  who  worked  with 
Dr.  Streitwieser  were  not  exactly  welcoming. 

My  fellowship  stipulated  that  I  had  to  teach  two  lab  sections  and  the 
associated  discussion  sections  during  the  first  year.  As  I  had  always  been 
good  at  teaching,  I  was  not  displeased  with  this  requirement  other  than 
that  it  took  away  precious  time  from  what  I  had  to  do  —  which  included 
preparing  for  prelims  in  the  first  semester  of  the  second  year. 

In  my  attempt  to  blend  in  with  the  guys  and  also  because  money  was  so 
tight,  I  adopted  a  “uniform”  of  blue  jeans  and  man-tailored  shirts  for  my 
dress  code.  It  was,  of  course,  also  a  practical  outfit  for  lab  work, 
especially  as  I  often  found  myself  having  to  climb  up  on  lab  benches  to 
reach  things  and  the  like. 
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The  department  administrative  assistant  at  Cal  was  a  rather  prissy,  gray¬ 
haired  woman  who  had  married  rather  late,  but  despite  her  new  station  in 
life,  continued  to  be  called  Miss  Kittredge  (rather  than  Mrs.  Wilson)  by 
almost  everyone.  On  more  than  several  occasions,  seeing  me  go  off  to 
teach  in  my  jeans.  Miss  Kittredge  would  say  to  me  in  a  somewhat 
chastising  tone,  “Miss  Reif,  you  don’t  look  like  a  teaching  assistant.” 
Though  I  was  not  generally  sassy  to  my  elders,  I  would  look  at  this  elderly 
lady  and  reply  in  the  most  self-assured  tone  I  could  muster,  “Miss 
Kittredge,  what  is  on  my  body  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  comes  out  of 
my  mouth.”  Although  I  had  some  problems  at  the  time  with  an  older 
male  student  in  one  of  my  lab  classes,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  teasing  me 
and  being  generally  disrespectful,  it  took  me  many  years  to  understand 
that  Miss  Kittredge  was  right  and  was  trying  to  tell  me  something  which  in 
my  idealistic  head  I  was  not  yet  ready  to  acknowledge.  How  one  presents 
oneself  can  actually  matter  in  the  real  world! 

Another  more  shocking  response  to  my  mode  of  dress  came  from  one  of 
the  older  post-docs  who  once  said  to  me  rather  seriously,  “You  think  you 
are  making  yourself  blend  in  by  wearing  what  the  guys  wear,  but  you  look 
really  sexy  in  those  blue-jeans.”  I  was  extremely  offended  by  his 
comment  and,  like  the  many  other  unpleasant  comments  I  was  forced  to 
endure  in  that  pre-feminist  time,  I  filed  it  away  out  of  thought. 

When  Christmas  season  came  there  was  a  big  party  for  faculty  and 
students  up  in  the  radiation  lab  area  on  the  hill  behind  the  Cal  football 
stadium.  In  my  determination  to  change  my  old  habits,  I  took  a  brief  time 
away  from  my  studies  to  make  myself  a  rather  nice  firechief-red  dress 
with  a  very  full  skirt  that  would  be  fun  for  dancing.  On  the  night  of  the 
party,  I  not  only  agreed  to  sing  a  song  for  the  “show,”  which  I  did  very 
badly  because  I  was  so  nervous,  but  I  also  made  a  point  of  asking  several 
faculty  members  to  dance  in  an  era  in  which  females  were  not  supposed 
to  ask  males  to  dance!  Despite  my  embarrassment  about  the  singing,  I 
was  pleased  with  the  evening.  It  was  a  good  feeling  to  break  people’s 
stereotypes  about  who  I  was.  (I  had  an  opportunity  for  a  similar  “coup” 
many  years  later  in  1966  when  I  had  recently  arrived  at  my  first  faculty 
position  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School-affiliated  Howe  laboratory,  located 
in  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  I  came  to  work  each  day  in 
simple  clothes  with  flat  shoes  or  sandals  and  always  donned  an  oversized 
starched  white  lab  coat  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  the  lab.  As  usual,  I  wore  no 
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make-up.  There  were  occasional  asides  about  my  blending  in  with  the 
guys.  In  December,  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be  a  Christmas 
party  for  the  department  at  a  club  in  Boston  and  there  was  to  be  a  dance 
contest.  I  bought  myself  a  tight-fitting  short  black  lace  slip  dress  (as  Sam 
and  I  had  planned,  I  had  become  pregnant  round  about  November  but 

never  bulged  very  much!)  and  a  beautiful  pair  of  silk  multi-colored  spike- 

heeled  shoes  for  the  event.  It  was  incredibly  satisfying  to  see  the  looks  on 
my  colleagues’  faces  when  I  appeared  at  the  club  looking  —  what  the  guys 
considered  “much  more  feminine”  —  and  even  more-so,  when  my 
husband  and  I  won  the  dance  contest!  It  was  even  worth  the  multitude  of 
comments  from  my  colleagues  that  I  had  to  endure  for  the  many  days 
afterwards.) 

Although  I  worked  very  hard  that  first  year  at  Berkeley,  and  long  into  the 
second  year,  I  did  not  prepare  sufficiently  for  the  prelim  exams.  When 
the  frightening  day  of  the  oral  exam  arrived,  I  was  a  nervous  wreck.  We 

had  to  be  able  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  asked  us  about  our 

research  project  and  about  two  “paper”  projects  we  had  chosen  to 
develop.  For  someone  who  had  had  almost  no  experience  speaking  in 
front  of  an  audience,  was  a  slow  reader,  spent  lots  of  time  in  the  lab,  and 
had  also  had  various  annoying  distractions  (including  my  brother’s 
divorce),  it  was  just  too  much.  I  did  not  pass  but  was  told  I  could  take  the 
exam  again  in  a  few  months.  Having  a  better  sense  about  what  it  was  all 
about  by  the  second  time  around,  I  had  no  trouble  passing  the  next  time. 
But  the  reality  of  —  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  —  not  passing  an  exam 
took  it’s  emotional  toll.  It  was  only  my  extreme  determination  to  succeed 
that  got  me  through  that  episode  of  my  life. 
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Women  Not  Wanted 


The  Cal  chemistry  department  did  not  believe  in  wasting  time.  Despite  a 
fairly  heavy  set  of  course  requirements  in  the  first  year,  grad  students 
were  not  only  expected  to  pick  a  research  director  within  a  matter  of 
weeks  but  were  also  expected  to  set  up  a  lab  and  start  experiments  in  the 
first  semester.  Students  were  expected  to  get  a  PhD  within  three  and  a 
half  years.  There  were  five  women  out  of  about  fifty  five  starting  grad 
students.  Three  of  them  left  with  masters  degrees  after  about  a  year.  Jan, 
who  already  had  a  masters  degree  from  a  university  in  New  Zealand  (her 
country  of  birth),  and  I  were  the  only  two  women  who  started  in 
September  1956  who  completed  the  PhD  program. 

That  first  year,  I  was  assigned  to  a  five-person  lab  on  the  ground  floor  of 
what  was  then  referred  to  as  “the  Old  Chem  Building.”  My  two 
memorable  lab-mates  were  a  young  man  from  New  England,  Ed,  who  was 
short  and  pleasant  and  seemed  to  be  almost  permanently  attached  to  a 
pipe  that  hung  from  his  mouth,  and  a  fellow  named  Bill  who  was  a  bit  of  a 
big  bruiser  from  the  Midwest.  They  were  both  married.  Bill  was  an 
incredibly  gifted  synthetic  organic  chemist  and  had,  like  many  of  the 
other  incoming  students  that  year,  gone  to  undergraduate  school  at 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana.  He  had  done  a  zillion  sophisticated  lab 
preps  in  college,  using  the  most  up-to-date  equipment  with  ground  glass 
connectors  —  while  I  had  still  been  boring  corks  at  Barnard.  Bill  always 
seemed  very  self-assured  and  I  was  horrified  to  hear  him  brag  in  the  lab 
one  day,  “When  I  speak,  my  wife  snaps  to  attention.”  I  found  that 
statement  not  just  insensitive  but  downright  crude. 

Although  Bill  had  a  pair  of  “golden  hands”  when  it  came  to  chemical 
synthesis,  he  seemed  rather  raw  around  the  edges  in  many  other  ways 
and  was,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  totally  non-intellectual.  He  kept  a  radio  in 
the  lab  and  as  I  often  got  to  the  lab  before  him,  I  would  turn  on  the 
classical  music  station.  When  he  arrived  he  would  snicker  at  my  choice  of 
station  and  immediately  turn  the  dial  to  some  pop  music  of  the  time.  Ed, 
who  had  gone  to  the  University  of  Vermont,  was  a  somewhat  gentler  soul 
and  was  an  opera  buff  —  which  made  me  feel  slightly  more  at  ease  with 
him. 

i 

I 

When  I  allowed  myself  to  think  about  it,  I  felt  like  a  “duck  out  of  water” 
with  these  young  men.  They  seemed  to  me  to  do  everything  they  could 
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think  of  to  make  me  feel  unwanted  and  uncomfortable.  Often  as  I 
approached  the  door  to  the  lab,  I  could  hear  loud  laughter  only  to  find 
myself  in  absolute  silence  when  I  reached  the  threshold.  I  discovered 
after  a  short  while  that  this  generally  meant  they  had  been  telling  off¬ 
color  jokes.  Had  I  not  been  so  shy,  I  probably  could  have  shocked  them 
with  a  few  unsavory  jokes  that  I  had  picked  up  from  acquaintances  over 
the  years! 

i 

In  those  days,  many  things  that  are  now  commercially  available,  had  to  be 
custom  made.  This  was  true  for  glassware  as  well  as  for  certain  other 
pieces  of  apparatus.  As  soon  as  I  signed  up  to  work  with  Dr.  Streitwieser, 
he  handed  me  a  large  tome  by  Vogel,  called  something  like  “Methods  in 
Organic  Chemistry”  (it  was  a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  equipment)  and  told 
me  to  make  a  list  of  items  that  I  wanted  the  glassblower  to  make  for  me.  I 
hadn’t  a  clue.  I  approached  a  few  of  the  older  students,  hoping  they 
would  give  me  some  hints  about  what  to  order.  But,  instead,  they 
brushed  me  off  with  comments  like,  “Well,  it  depends  on  what  you’re 
going  to  be  doing.”  I  suffered  over  the  Vogel  book  for  almost  three 
months  and  in  the  end,  having  learned  a  lot  about  all  types  of  specialized 
glassware  but  not  being  much  the  wiser  about  which  I  might  require  for 
my  project,  I  drew  up  a  random  list  of  “two  of  those”  and  “three  of  these” 
that  I  hoped  would  cover  my  initial  laboratory  needs.  I  had  lost  a  lot  of 
valuable  time  and  felt  rather  resentful. 

The  following  September,  when  the  new  graduate  students  registered  at 
Cal,  a  young  woman  from  Scotland,  named  Mary,  appeared  at  my  lab 
doorway  one  day  asking  if  I  could  suggest  what  she  might  want  to  order 
from  the  glassblower.  I  stopped  what  I  was  doing,  sat  down  with  her  and 
the  Vogel  book  and,  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour,  dictated  to  her  a  list 
of  equipment  which  I  —  by  now  —  knew  to  be  generally  useful.  She  left 
my  lab  looking  relieved  and  was  up  and  running  experiments  a  short  time 
after.  Why,  I  wondered,  could  there  not  have  been  another  woman  —  or 
other  kindly  person  —  to  take  me  under  their  wing  and  help  ME  get 
started  when  I  first  arrived. 

The  fellows  were  also  somewhat  unpleasant  to  me  in  other  ways.  I  was 
not  very  tall  (not  quite  five  feet  three  inches  if  I  stood  up  very  straight) 
and  weighed  one  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds.  For  my  research,  I  had 
to  purify  a  compound  that  required  me  to  begin  with  kilogram  quantities 
of  starting  material  so  J  could  get  a  few  milligrams  of  what  I  needed  at  the 
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end.  The  purification  process  involved  working  with  five  liter  flasks  and 
shaking  large  separatory  funnels  filled  with  equally  large  volumes  of 
liquid  for  substantial  periods  of  time  while  holding  the  stopper  in  with 
one  hand  and  the  stopcock,  at  the  other  end,  in  with  the  other  hand.  In 
addition,  as  vapor  phase  chromatography  was  a  fairly  new  technique  in 
those  days  and  no  preparatory  size  unit  was  as  yet  commercially 
available,  I  had  to  build  my  own.  That  part  was  relatively  easy  as  I  had 
had  some  of  the  relevant  experience  in  an  elective  advanced  physical 
chemistry  course  at  Barnard.  However,  the  prep  size  apparatus  I  built  at 
Cal  used  up  almost  a  whole  large  tank  of  nitrogen  each  day. 

The  gas  tanks  were  kept  in  the  upstairs  courtyard  and  the  lab  where  I  had 
my  vapor  phase  unit  was  in  a  room  in  the  basement.  So,  almost  on  a 
daily  basis,  I  had  to  haul  a  full  tank  from  upstairs  and  return  the  empty 
back  upstairs  using  a  two-wheel  tank  carrier.  There  was  no  elevator  and 
the  tanks  had  to  be  transported  along  a  paved  driveway  that  had  a  fairly 
steep  incline.  Getting  the  empty  back  upstairs  was  about  the  limit  of  what 
I  could  manage.  Trying  to  get  the  full  tank  down  the  steep  path  was  very 
frightening  —  especially  as  the  driveway  ended  at  the  intersection  with  a 
road  with  some  amount  of  local  traffic.  I  had  visions  of  losing  control  of 
the  tank  trolley  and  ending  up  under  a  passing  car. 

Dr.  Streitwieser  had  suggested  that  I  get  one  of  the  guys  to  help  me 
transport  the  tanks  and  also  with  the  heavy  work  of  shaking  the  large 
separatory  funnels.  Stupidly,  I  asked  one  of  his  older  grad  students  if  he 
could  help  me  with  the  tanks.  Although  he  did  help,  he  grumbled  and 
mumbled  about  it  the  whole  time,  making  me  feel  extremely 
uncomfortable.  When  I  asked  one  of  the  people  in  my  lab  to  help  me 
shake  the  large  separatory  funnel,  he  immediately  responded  with, 

“Sister,  you  either  learn  to  do  it  all  or  not  at  all.”  That  was  the  last  straw. 

I  had  finally  learned  my  lesson.  It  was  late  spring  and  the  men’s  gym  was 
just  opening  for  co-ed  use  for  the  summer  months.  I  went  to  the  gym 
daily  at  lunchtime  and  began  to  lift  weights  until  I  could,  with  relative 
ease,  press  forty  pounds  overhead  ten  times  in  a  row.  Shaking  my  own 
separatory  funnel  became  less  of  a  chore  and  carting  the  gas  tanks  up  and 
down  the  hill,  though  still  a  bit  scary,  became  more  manageable.  But  the 
most  important  lesson  was  that  I  had  to  be  totally  self-sufficient  and  had 
to  learn  to  do  for  myself  whatever  was  necessary  for  me  to  succeed. 
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I  had  a  very  single-minded  purpose  in  those  days  and  was  absolutely 
determined  not  to  let  anything  at  all  get  in  the  way  of  achieving  my  goal. 
And  I  did  everything  I  could  to  not  let  any  emotional  issues  get  in  my  way 
either.  I  had  already  learned  by  then  that  the  only  way  to  survive  in  the 
real  world  was  to  be  like  one  of  those  big  blow-up  toys  weighted  with  sand 
on  the  bottom.  No  matter  how  often  you  punch  them  down,  they 
immediately  bounce  right  back  up  again.  Moreover,  I  tried  not  to  dwell 
on  all  the  “punches.”  The  ability  to  sublimate  all  the  “blows”  gave  me  an 
enormous  —  though  perhaps  temporary  —  psychological  strength.  There 
was  almost  nothing,  I  suspect,  that  could  have  deterred  me  from  my 
chosen  path. 

Like  many  of  the  grad  students  of  that  time,  I  worked  most  evenings  and 
weekends.  One  night  at  the  lab,  Bill  had  left  for  home.  On  his  lab  bench, 
there  were  a  multitude  of  brightly  colored  newly  synthesized  compounds 
he  had  left  to  dry  on  filter  papers  under  watch  glasses.  I  recall  being 
impressed  by  his  productivity.  Ed  and  I  were  alone  in  the  lab.  He  was 
running  a  reaction  that  required  the  addition  of  an  organic  peroxide  and  I 
had  just  reached  the  point  of  having  to  do  an  infra-red  (IR)  spectrum  on  a 
sample  I  had  just  prepared.  I  filled  the  IR  sample  cell  and  went  upstairs 
and  across  the  courtyard  of  the  “Old  Chem  Building”  to  the  instrument 
room.  It  took  about  15  minutes  to  run  a  spectrum.  While  I  was  waiting,  I 
thought  I  heard  a  bang  but  I  put  the  thought  out  of  my  mind  as  I  was 
busy  watching  the  pattern  of  the  emerging  spectrum. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  I  returned  to  my  lab,  I  couldn’t  believe  my 
eyes.  Everything  was  a  shambles.  Ed  looked  stunned  and  his  face  was 
covered  with  innumerable  tiny  wounds  as  though  someone  had 
repeatedly  shot  him  with  a  bb-gun.  The  jars  of  chemicals  on  the  floor-to- 
ceiling  shelves  behind  his  lab  bench  were,  like  his  face,  pock-marked  with 
small  “bullet”  holes.  Many  of  the  pegs  were  missing  from  the  lab 
glassware  drying  racks  and,  most  impressive  of  all,  there  was  an 
unbelievably  almost  perfect  round  hole  (essentially  the  exact  size  as  the 
Erlenmeyer  flask  in  which  he  was  running  his  reaction)  that  went  all  the 
way  through  the  almost  two-inch  thick  wooden  top  of  the  lab  bench.  I 
looked  over  at  the  next  lab  bench  to  see  what  had  happened  to  the  many 
carefully  prepared  samples  on  Bill’s  desk.  They  had  blown  every  which 
way.  Nothing  was  salvageable.  For  months  afterwards,  the  hole  in  Ed’s 
lab  bench  was  quite  a  tourist  attraction. 
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Gradually  the  lab  got  cleaned  up  and  life  got  back  to  normal  —  which 
included  the  occasional  small  fires  in  the  disposal  crocks  under  the  sink 
(usually  caused  by  someone  not  being  sufficiently  careful  with  disposing 
the  last  small  bits  of  the  metallic  sodium  —  which  we  used  to  dry  organic 
solvents  —  into  a  moist  environment).  Periodically  we  heard  stories  of 
some  mischievous  (and  not  very  wise)  students  going  to  a  nearby  lake 
and  intentionally  throwing  the  “spent”  sodium  into  the  water  just  to  see 
the  “fireworks.”  Not  only  was  this  a  somewhat  dangerous  sport  but  it  was 
also  very  environmentally  unfriendly. 

For  all  the  strange  things  that  happened  in  the  lab  in  those  days,  I’m 
sometimes  amazed  that  I  made  it  to  my  current  age.  Safety  was  not  a  big 
concern  in  that  era  and  I  had  some  outlandish  youthful  idea  that  it  was 
“heroic”  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  for  one’s  “art”  -  in  this  case,  my 
science  -  despite  the  risk.  At  one  point,  I  was  doing  a  lot  of 
recrystalizations  using  large  quantities  of  chloroform,  a  substance  which 
had  apparently  been  used  to  induce  anesthesia  prior  to  the  discovery  of 
ether  for  this  purpose.  Most  of  the  time  we  didn’t  bother  using  a  fume 
hood.  One  afternoon,  while  pouring  many  liters  of  this  solvent  back  and 
forth  between  large  flasks,  I  suddenly  felt  as  though  I  was  about  to  pass 
out.  I  quickly  ran  outside  into  the  fresh  air  to  keep  myself  from  going 
under. 

In  the  second  year,  I  was  moved  up  to  a  small  corner  two-person  lab  on 
the  floor  above.  I  was  now  starting  to  separate  the  d-  and  1-  isomers  of 
ethylbenzene,  not  an  easy  task  in  those  days.  One  of  the  steps  involved 
making  an  alkaloid  salt  of  a  derivative  of  the  ethylbenzene.  I  thus  found 

myself  with  a  five  pound  jar  of  strychnine  and  a  five  pound  jar  of  brucine 

(a  less  toxic  compound  related  to  strychnine)  in  my  small  laboratory.  It 
was  sort  of  an  odd  feeling  having  these  huge  quantities  of  extremely 
poisonous  compounds  on  my  laboratory  shelf.  Strychnine  is  designated 
as  “super  toxic.”  The  fatal  dose  is  reported  to  be  15-30  mg  which,  I  once 
calculated,  meant  that  I  had  enough  of  the  stuff  in  my  lab  to  kill  some 
76,000  people!  Nothing  was  kept  under  lock  and  key  except  for  ethanol 
(ethyl  alcohol),  which  had  to  be  signed  for  at  the  stockroom  —  and  often 
was  prior  to  lab  parties.  Dr.  Streitwieser  used  to  refer  to  this  practice  as 
“fringe  benefits.” 

One  day,  I  needed  to  use  the  brucine,  a  very  fine  white  powder.  As  I 

unscrewed  the  top  of  the  jar,  I  noticed  a  cloud  of  the  white  powder  rising 
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out  of  the  jar.  Being  quite  cool-headed  in  those  days,  I  quickly  looked  up 
in  a  reference  book  how  long  it  takes  for  brucine  poisoning  to  take  effect, 
sat  down  at  my  desk,  and  after  making  note  of  the  time,  proceeded  to 
wait,  while  reading,  for  that  amount  of  time  to  go  by.  When  the  time  was 
up,  I  figured  I  had  not  gotten  a  lethal  dose  and  proceeded  with  my  lab 
work. 

Although  it  was  routine  for  the  graduate  students  to  work  long  hours,  the 
post-doc  who  eventually  shared  my  two-person  lab  was  married,  had  a 
small  child,  and  did  not  generally  work  evenings  and  weekends.  One 
evening  I  was  alone  in  the  lab  trying  to  prepare  deuterated  ethyl  benzene 
using  lithium  aluminum  deuteride.  I  had  already  done  a  test  run  on  a 
very  small  scale,  using  the  less  expensive  and  more  readily  available 
lithium  aluminum  hydride  and  the  reaction  had  worked  well.  That 
evening  I  was  trying  to  prepare,  for  the  first  time,  a  larger  amount  of  the 
deuterated  compound,  which  I  needed  for  my  subsequent  experiments.  I 
multiplied  the  amounts  of  all  the  reagents  by  five  and  had  added 
everything  except  the  lithium  aluminum  deuteride,  when,  not  long  before 
midnight,  Sam  popped  his  head  into  my  lab  to  ask  if  I  wanted  to  take  a 
short  coffee  break.  I  told  him  that  I  just  had  to  add  the  reducing  agent 
and  then  I  could  join  him  for  a  bit  while  the  reaction  was  refluxing. 

Sam  came  into  the  lab  and  stood  next  to  me  while  I  added  the  lithium 
aluminum  deuteride  to  the  reaction  flask.  Within  a  couple  of  seconds,  the 
contents  of  the  500  ml  flask  began  to  bubble  furiously  and  I  recognized 
that  something  was  very  wrong.  I  grabbed  Sam  by  the  hand  and  ran  out 
of  the  lab  dragging  his  hundred  and  seventy  pound,  five-foot-ten-and-a- 
half-inch  frame  after  me.  As  he  passed  through  the  doorway  behind  me,  I 
heard  a  painful  yowl  from  him  just  before  a  loud  bang  emanated  from  my 
lab.  Once  outside  the  lab,  I  looked  at  Sam.  He  had  about  a  two-inch 
abrasion  on  his  arm  where  it  had  scraped  against  the  door  latch.  It 
needed  some  attention!  When  I  turned  to  look  back  into  my  lab,  I  was 
aghast.  The  window  just  behind  where  the  reaction  flask  stood  had  blown 
out  and  was  lying  in  pieces  on  the  ground  below.  The  lab  bench  looked  a 
total  mess  and  the  ceiling  of  the  lab  above  the  area  where  the  contents  of 
the  flask  had  exploded  was  full  of  strange-looking  gray  and  white  mini 
stalactite-like  bundles  of  debris.  The  magnetic  stirrer  in  the  round 
bottom  flask  was  still  turning  peacefully  in  the  now-almost  empty  flask. 
There  was  a  big  cleanup  job  in  store  for  me. 
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A  few  weeks  after  the  window  calamity,  I  was  ready  to  try  the  reaction 
again.  Sam  and  I  and  some  of  the  other  students  had  been  invited  to  a 
party  a  few  miles  from  campus  and  had  planned  to  go  together.  When 
Sam  came  to  the  lab  to  get  me,  I  was  just  getting  ready  to  add  the  lithium 
aluminum  deuteride.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  few  minutes  to  watch  the 
reaction  and  make  sure  that  everything  looked  okay.  However,  after  I 
added  the  reagent,  I  was  a  bit  nervous  about  leaving  so  soon  and  told  Sam 
to  go  ahead  without  me  and  I  would  follow  in  a  short  while.  I  waited 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  and  then,  convinced  that  all  was  going 
well,  I  went  off  to  the  party.  But,  almost  as  soon  as  I  got  there,  I  felt  ill-at- 
ease  about  leaving  the  reaction  and  decided  to  go  back  to  the  lab.  One  of 
the  janitors  was  still  there.  He  was  a  short  heavy-set  man  in  his  early 
forties  with  red  hair  and  looked  a  bit  like  an  overweight  elf.  He  had,  of 
course,  heard  about  my  having  blown  the  window  out  of  my  lab.  As  I 
approached  my  lab  he  looked  at  me  and  shook  his  head  in  an  ominous 
way.  I  assumed  he  was  teasing  me,  as  he  and  many  other  guys  were  wont 
to  do,  and  I  responded  with  a  somewhat  sarcastic  “Ha,  ha;  very  funny.” 

But  he  was  not  kidding,  as  I  discovered  when  I  entered  the  lab.  The 
reaction  had  exploded  again  —  though  apparently  not  as  violently  as  the 
first  time.  There  was  yet  more  debris  on  the  ceiling  and  everywhere  else. 
For  months  after  these  explosions,  I  would  arrive  at  the  lab  each  day  to 
find  my  lab  bench  covered  with  a  sort  of  gray  “soot”  that  had  fallen 
overnight  from  the  ceiling.  Eventually,  by  using  a  much  larger  reaction 
vessel,  I  succeeded  in  making  the  compound  I  needed. 
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Where  They  Went 


I  often  wonder  whether  it  was  the  right  time  —  or  just  good  fortune:  For 
in  the  end,  from  the  core  group  of  ten  students,  three  marriages 
ultimately  resulted  which  are  still  intact  as  I  write  this  in  2001. 

David  married  Alice,  though  there  was  a  lot  of  fuss  on  the  part  of  his  mid- 
Western  parents,  about  his  marrying  a  Chinese  woman.  The  fact  that 
Alice,  a  journalism  student,  spoke  much  better  English  than  David  and 
that  her  father  was  a  professor  at  Pomona  College  made  no  difference  to 
David’s  parents.  They  whisked  David  off  to  Europe  hoping  that  he  would 
“get  over”  Alice.  He  didn’t  and  they  were  married  soon  after  his  return. 
David’s  father  and  brother  did  not  come  to  the  wedding.  Only  his  sister 
and  mother  attended  the  wedding.  The  mother  came  dressed  in  black 
and  cried  through  part  of  the  ceremony.  One  year  later,  David’s  family 
came  to  terms  with  David’s  choice  and  they  were  apparently  one  big 
happy  family  from  then  on. 

Patty  married  Dick,  another  guy  in  our  group  who  was  also  a  chemistry 
graduate  student  —  ar.d  a  fantastic  clarinetist. 

Jan  was  very  interested  in  another  member  of  our  clique,  a  slightly  older 
Australian  forestry  student,  Keith.  But,  although  we  were  all  friends  for 
the  tenure  of  our  time  in  Berkeley,  Keith  apparently  had  his  sights  set  on 
a  “younger”  woman.  He  left  with  a  masters  degree,  went  back  “down 
under,”  and  married  not  long  after.  Jan  went  out  for  a  while  with  a 
German-born  Englishman  engineer,  Tom,  in  our  group,  who  was,  I 
suspect,  somewhat  interested  in  me  for  a  while.  In  the  end,  Tom  went 
back  to  England  and  married  there.  (We  continue  to  periodically  visit 
Tom  and  his  family.)  Jan,  who  got  her  PhD  with  Calvin  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  went  back  to  Australia.  She  continued  to  work  in 
photosynthesis  and,  over  the  years,  made  some  interesting  contributions 
to  the  field  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1996. 

What  lay  in  store  for  me? 
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The  End  of  the  West  Coast  Years 


When  I  had  finished  my  thesis  and  successfully  passed  my  thesis  defense 
(the  latter  was  not  a  major  ordeal  at  Cal),  I  had  to  get  the  thesis  signed  by 
the  committee  members  and  deliver  it  to  the  administration  building  at 
the  other  end  of  campus.  Coming  back  up  the  hill  to  my  lab  no  longer 
burdened  by  my  manuscript,  I  felt  somehow  at  odds  with  myself.  I  had 
not  really  thought  about  this  moment  and  what  it  would  be  like,  but  it 
was,  regardless  of  my  undefined  expectation,  disappointing.  Had  I 
expected  bells  to  chime  from  the  Camponile?  Why  was  I  feeling  so  blue? 
Perhaps  it  was  a  fear  of  the  future.  Perhaps  it  was  just  that  for  the  first 
time  in  my  memorable  ’lifetime  I  had  no  specific  goal  dangling  in  front  of 
my  nose.  I  felt  rootless. 

Now  that  the  end  of  the  graduate  school  years  was  rapidly  approaching, 
there  were  important  decisions  to  be  made.  In  my  innermost  self,  I 
thought  I  should  do  t  post-doctoral  year  or  two  somewhere.  Or  perhaps  I 
should  have  looked  for  a  teaching  job.  But  I  was  tired,  not  so  much  of 
being  a  student,  but  of  living  as  frugally  as  graduate  school  had 
necessitated.  The  majority  of  my  fellow  students  seemed  to  be  opting  for 
jobs  in  industry.  I  had  grown  to  love  the  Bay  Area  and  wanted  to  stay. 
Various  companies  were  sending  representatives  to  interview  “terminal” 
grad  students.  Several  of  my  peers  had  been  offered  research  jobs  at 
Shell  Oil  Company  in  Emeryville.  I  decided  to  apply.  They  offered  me  a 
job  in  their  library!  I  felt  angry  and  frustrated.  I  was  offered  an  interview 
trip  by  another  oil  company  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  (a  town  you  can 
recognize  by  smell  as  you  drive  by  on  the  turnpike)  and  also  by  AVCO 
Corporation  in  Wilmington,  Massachusetts.  The  New  Jersey  job  seemed 
awful  in  every  respect.  The  AVCO  job  seemed  somewhat  more  attractive. 
First,  the  thought  of  working  only  half  hour  from  Cambridge  and  the 
multitude  of  universities  in  that  area  was  very  appealing.  Second,  if  I 
couldn’t  stay  in  California,  the  Boston  area  seemed  like  the  next  best  place 
to  live.  Third,  it  was  fairly  close  to  New  York,  which  was  good  from  the 
point  of  view  of  my  mother’s  needs.  Above  all,  the  job  was  described  as 
doing  research  in  polymer  chemistry.  I  was  naively  thinking  DNA.  They 
were  dependent  on  government  contracts. 

The  facility  at  AVCO  seemed  nice  enough  and  the  labs  were  well 
equipped.  The  salary  v/as  good.  The  scientist  with  whom  I  was  to  work 
seemed  pleasant.  And  Alice,  my  fellow  student  from  Barnard  days,  and 
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her  now  husband,  David,  were  still  graduate  students  at  Harvard.  The 
thought  of  having  at  least  one  contact  in  the  area  seemed  attractive. 
Shortly  after  I  returned  to  Berkeley,  I  sent  AVCO  my  letter  of  acceptance 
and  thus,  committed  myself  to  the  next  stage  of  my  career. 

It  was  time  to  clean  out  my  lab  and  say  good-bye  to  Berkeley  and  friends 
made  there.  (It  was  an  odd  twist  of  fate  that  my  brother  had  gotten  a 
faculty  position  at  Berkeley  and  moved  there  about  three  months  after  I 
left  to  go  East!)  As  tired  as  I  was  of  being  a  student,  it  was  hard  to  tear 
myself  away  from  all  the  things  that  had  by  then  become  so  warm  and 
familiar.  The  most  difficult  thing  was  to  say  good-bye  to  Sam  with  whom 
I  had  developed  a  very  close  friendship.  He  was  not  yet  finished  with  his 
thesis  work  and  planned,  he  said,  to  apply  for  a  fellowship  to  do  a 
postdoctoral  year  in  Liege,  Belgium.  There  was  nothing  to  say  —  except 
“goodbye.” 

Uldis,  a  rather  quiet  and  seemingly  shy,  Latvian-born  fellow  grad  student 
from  the  Chicago  area,  was  going  to  New  York  at  about  the  time  I  planned 
to  leave.  He  had  frequently  driven  back  and  forth  from  the  East  coast  to 
the  West  coast  and  was  looking  for  a  ride.  I  needed  to  drive  my  car  back 
to  Massachusetts  and  was  not  anxious  to  drive  the  distance  alone.  We 
agreed  to  drive  back  together.  My  mother  was  worried  about  my  driving 
alone  but  was  even  more  horrified  at  the  thought  of  my  driving  alone 
with  a  “strange  man.” 

One  morning  in  May,  with  my  possessions  in  the  trunk  of  my  car,  Uldis 
and  I  started  eastward.  I  was  very  sad.  Uldis  was  not  much  of  a  talker. 

We  drove  endlessly  with  little  conversation.  The  first  night,  we  camped  in 
a  National  park  and  after  getting  something  to  eat,  I  rolled  out  my 
sleeping  bag  assuming  that  Uldis  would  sleep  fairly  near  by.  To  my 
surprise,  he  took  his  things  and  walked  off  quite  a  distance.  Despite 
being  a  somewhat  seasoned  camper  by  this  time,  I  was  not  very 
comfortable  alone  on  a  huge  expanse  of  granite  with  strangers  nearby. 

But  I  soon  fell  asleep  under  the  stars  and  did  not  wake  till  it  was  time  to 
drive  on. 

It  was  Memorial  day  weekend  and  the  traffic  was  horrendous.  Every  time 
I  wanted  to  take  a  rest  stop,  Uldis,  who  had  often  driven  cross  country 
alone  in  three  days,  offered  to  drive.  Because  I  was  concerned  about  his 
state  of  fatigue,  I  decided  I  would  rather  drive  on.  As  we  approached 
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Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  I  realized  that  I  had  been  drifting  in  and  out  of  sleep 
on  the  highway,  while  continuing  to  somehow  keep  the  car  in  a  straight 
line  in  the  bumper-to-bumper  traffic.  When  we  finally  stopped  at  a  place 
to  eat,  I  silently  promised  myself  that  I  would  never  again  do  such  a 
foolish  and  dangerous  thing.  When  we  finally  arrived  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  I  was  grateful  that  we  had  made  it  without  any  incidents 
other  than  a  rather  dramatic  blowout  of  one  of  my  tires. 

After  a  few  days  of  searching  at  the  Harvard  Housing  Office  —  to  which  I 
had  access  thanks  to  my  Harvard  affiliated  friends  —  I  found  myself  a 
pleasant  small  apartment  on  Concord  Avenue,  near  the  Harvard 
Observatory,  about  a  fifteen  minute  walk  from  Harvard  Square.  I  was 
about  to  start  a  new  life  once  again.  It  was  my  first  real  chance  to 
decorate  a  living  space.  I  was  about  to  start  getting  a  real  salary.  I  was 
about  to  start  my  “orange  period!” 

The  tiny  kitchenette  had  a  double  slatted  swinging  door  that  started  at 
knee  height  and  went  up  to  about  chin  height  —  the  kind  they  have  in 
saloons  in  old  Westerns.  I  painted  it  a  bright  vermilion.  For  the  living 
room,  I  purchased  a  bright  orange  shaggy-haired  carpet  and  four  large 
satin  black,  orange  and  gold  sitting  cushions.  The  table,  which  I  made 
from  a  door  I  bought  at  a  lumber  yard,  was  three  feet  by  seven  feet  and 
low  to  the  ground  on  eleven-inch  high  legs.  I  stained  it  a  rich  dark  brown. 
I  replaced  the  ceiling  light  fixture  with  a  lamp  I  constructed  out  of  a 
rather  long  Japanese  rice  paper  lantern  shade  which  hung  fairly  low  over 
one  end  of  the  table.  I  disguised  the  cord  that  suspended  the  lamp  from 
the  ceiling  by  covering  it  with  a  bamboo  chain.  The  rest  of  the  room  was, 

I  thought,  very  sparse  and  elegant.  I  had  slippers  at  the  door  so  visitors 
would  not  wear  their  shoes  on  the  light  colored  carpet.  I  thought  the 
apartment  looked  rather  “artsy.”  But  the  rug  shed  like  mad  and  visitors 
left  with  an  ample  covering  of  orange  fuzz  on  their  darker  clothes.  I  also 
discovered  that  most  of  my  guests  (especially  males  who  had  to  deal  with 
shoe-laces)  did  not  like  taking  their  shoes  off  and  were  not  comfortable 
sitting  on  cushions  on  the  floor.  After  some  months,  when  Sam  came  to 
visit,  I  found  that  despite  his  young  age,  he  was  unable  to  sit  cross-legged 
on  a  cushion  at  all.  My  romantic  ideas  about  design  were  clearly  at  odds 
with  practical  considerations. 
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The  Real  World 


Not  long  after  I  began  to  work  at  AVCO,  I  realized  that  this  was  not  the 
right  job  —  not  the  right  situation  —  for  me.  So  many  things  went  against 
my  grain.  So  much  was  alien  to  me.  Moreover,  between  the  time  I 
accepted  the  job  and  the  time  I  actually  arrived  in  Massachusetts,  AVCO 
had  been  awarded  a  large  contract  to  work  on  refractory  materials  to  be 
used  for  nose  cones  for  missiles.  All  “hands”  were  diverted  to  work  on 
the  new  project.  That  included  me!  The  Mass  Spectrometer  impressed 
but  did  not  excite  me.  Measuring  vapor  pressures  of  High  temperature 
materials  was  not  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  found  the  work  painfully 
tedious. 

My  immediate  supervisor,  Mort,  was  a  very  amiable  chemist  who  had  also 
grown  up  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  and  had  also  attended  Erasmus  hall  High 
School,  though  a  few  years  before  me.  He  was  married  to  a  Jewish  woman 
born  in  Berlin,  who  had  gone  to  Shanghai  at  the  start  of  World  War  II  and 
had  come  to  the  States  from  there  in  1947  and  settled  in  Denver.  That 
connection  and  his  general  easy  way  made  me  feel  somewhat  more 
comfortable  at  AVCO  than  I  would  have  otherwise  felt.  As  a  husband  and 
father  and  as  an  American,  Mort  was  much  more  worldly  than  I  was  and 
he  taught  me  many  useful  practical  things  in  addition  to  the  science  we 
were  working  on.  I  had  been  taught  to  be  somewhat  modest  and  self- 
effacing  and  thought  that  the  advancement  of  science  was  what  really 
mattered  rather  than  who  got  one’s  name  on  a  paper.  During  my  time  at 
AVCO,  we  published  several  papers  on  which  I  thought  I  did  not  really 
deserve  to  be  an  author.  Mort  insisted  that,  since  I  had  been  involved  in 
doing  the  experiments  described  in  the  papers,  I  should  have  my  name  on 
the  paper.  He  said  it  would,  in  addition,  be  important  for  my  career.  He 
was,  of  course  right,  and  I  was  very  grateful,  later,  that  I  had  these 
publications  to  list  or  my  fledgling  resume.  Another  thing  I  learned  from 
Mort  was  not  to  be  embarrassed  to  use  my  hard-earned  doctoral  title. 
When  I  arrived  at  AVCO,  I  thought  it  was  arrogant  to  refer  to  myself  as 
“Dr.  Reif.”  After  some  months  the  light  bulb  on  my  desk  lamp  burned 
out.  Mort  told  me  to  call  “Buildings  and  Grounds”  and  ask  them  to 
replace  the  bulb.  After  several  calls  over  a  period  of  days,  nothing 
happened.  When  I  mentioned  this  inaction  to  Mort,  he  asked  to  what  I 
had  said  on  the  phone.  I  replied  that  I  had  said  I  was  Liane  Reif  in  room  X 
and  needed  a  bulb.  He  over-rode  my  protests  and  challenged  me  to  make 
yet  another  call  but  th*s  time,  introduce  myself  as  Dr.  Reif.  I  did  as  he 
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suggested  and,  thirty  minutes  later,  got  my  replacement  light  bulb.  It  was 
a  valuable  life  lesson.  We  are  still  in  touch  and  have  managed  to  visit 
each  other  periodically. 

Not  long  after  I  established  myself  in  Cambridge,  Sam  found  that  he  did 
not  get  the  fellowship  to  study  in  Liege.  One  evening,  when  he  was  later 
visiting  me  in  Cambridge,  he  suggested  that  we  get  married  and  I 
concurred.  Sam  finished  his  thesis,  moved  to  Cambridge,  found  himself  a 
job  at  Lincoln  Labs,  and  we  were  married  in  City  Hall  in  New  York  on 
December  30,  1960  with  my  mother  and  my  friend,  Barbara,  as  witnesses. 
(Barbara  married  some  years  after  we  did.  Although  her  life  and  mine 
have  taken  very  different  paths,  we  have  always  remained  in  contact.) 
While  waiting  on  line  for  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  rather  floozy-looking 
middle  age  woman  turned  to  me  and  said,  “Are  you  nervous,  dearie?”  I 
responded,  “well,  perhaps  a  little.”  She  attempted  to  reassure  me  by 
saying,  “Don’t  worry,  dearie,  there’s  nothing  to  it!”  It  made  me  wonder 
how  many  times  she  had  already  had  this  experience!  When  it  was  finally 
our  turn,  the  officiating  gentleman  said  the  usual,  “Do  you  take”  stuff  and 
then  told  Sam  that  he  could  now  put  the  ring  on  my  finger.  Neither  of  us 
had  thought  about  this  tidbit  as  I  had  no  intention  of  wearing  a  wedding 
ring.  After  both  of  us  feeling  a  bit  flustered  for  a  moment,  I  pulled  my 
father’s  engagement  ring  (which  I  always  wore  on  my  right  hand)  off  my 
finger  and  gave  it  to  Sam  to  place  on  my  left  ring  finger! 

We  told  no  one  of  our  marriage,  except  for  family  members,  until  after 
the  fact.  The  date  was  chosen  because  of  the  AVCO  holiday  schedule 
which  allowed  us  to  have  a  few  days  away.  We  drove  to  Provincetown  on 
Cape  Cod  and  found  there  was  no  one  there  except  the  fisherman.  We 
found  one  open  motel  to  stay  in  and  one  small  place  to  eat.  We  had  a 
lovely  few  days  in  the  brisk  winter  air  of  this  now  almost  deserted  place 
that  is  thick  with  tourists  in  any  other  season. 

When  I  returned  to  work,  and  said  something  about  my  husband,  people 
at  work  were  shocked.  I  was  delighted  that  we  had  been  able  to  avoid  all 
the  usual  fuss.  But  Sam’s  father,  who  was  quite  religious,  was  quite  upset 
that  we  had  not  been  married  by  a  rabbi.  He  wrote  frequent  letters 
telling  us  that  we  were*  “living  in  sin”  and  to  please  rectify  the  situation. 
Sam  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  please  his  father.  But  I  was  very  opposed 
to  a  religious  ceremony.  After  three  years  of  repeated  appeals  from  Sam’s 
father,  Sam  finally  convinced  me  to  indulge  this  request.  On  our  third 
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anniversary,  with  two  of  our  local  friends  in  tow,  Sam  and  I  got  remarried 
at  Harvard  Hillel  by  the  university  rabbi  who  was  good  humored  enough 
to  say.  “Do  you  Mrs.  Lehrer  take  Mr.  Lehrer  to  be  your  lawful  wedded 
husband?”  Although  I  felt  uncomfortable  standing  under  the  “chupah,” 
our  friends’  good  humor  at  throwing  rice  at  us  as  we  emerged  from  the 
building  made  us  laugh  and  I  soon  forgot  about  the  discomfort.  Sam  sent 
his  father  a  copy  of  the  new  marriage  certificate.  It  seemed  to  satisfy  him. 

As  Sam  had  sold  his  car  in  Berkeley,  we  had  to  make  do  with  one  car. 

There  were  several  young  people  who  commuted  from  Cambridge  to 
AVCO.  I  was  invited  to  join  their  car  pool.  We  met  each  morning  at  the 
corner  of  Mass  Avenue  and  Shepard  Street,  a  few  blocks  from  Harvard 
Square.  AVCO  regulations  required  that  all  personnel  had  to  be  through 
the  gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  facility  by  eight-thirty  in  the  morning  or 
one  got  one's  name  taken  by  the  guard  at  the  entrance.  The  list  of 
latecomers  was  then  circulated  to  the  department  heads.  I  was  always  at 
the  carpool  meeting  place  in  plenty  of  time  but  one  or  another  of  the 
other  guys  was  always  late  —  so  we  were  almost  always  late  to  work. 
Having  my  name  taken,  as  though  I  were  a  naughty  kindergartner,  was 
excruciatingly  embarrassing  for  me  but  I  had  no  control  over  the 
situation.  After  a  few  times,  one  of  the  guys  discovered  that  the  guards 
stopped  taking  names  after  nine-fifteen.  After  that,  whoever  was  driving 
(when  it  wasn’t  me)  would  drive  right  past  AVCO  to  the  nearest  coffee 
shop  and  we  would  sit  there  over  a  cup  of  something  till  it  was  “safe”  to 
go  to  work.  It  angered  me  that  we  wasted  all  this  time  when  we  could 
have  been  doing  something  productive  but  I  was  much  too  shy  to  say 
anything  to  the  guys.  A  couple  of  them  were  Harvard  graduate  students 
who  were  working  just  for  the  summer.  The  carpool  was  pleasant  enough 
and  included  some  good  humored  fellows  who  referred  to  part  of  the 
group  as  “Reif,  Greif,  Bates,  and  Macomber.”  It  had  sort  of  a  good  ring  to 
it.  Bates  was  a  good  dancer  though  I  don’t  really  remember  how  I  knew 
that.  Greif  was  from  the  Bronx  and  a  baseball  fan  —  another  New  Yorker! 
Once  when  he  and  I  drove  to  the  “Big  Apple”  together  on  a  weekend,  Greif 
tried  to  explain  the  game  of  baseball  to  me  at  great  length.  But  I  had  no 
real  interest  in  it  and  promptly  forgot  all  that  he  tried  to  teach  me.  He 
married  and  had  kids  and,  as  he  lives  in  the  same  town  as  we  do,  our 
paths  still  cross  periodically. 

Macomber  and  I  used  10  have  long  conversations  about  this  and  that.  He 
always  seemed  very  thoughtful  but  somewhat  lonesome.  I  was  amazed 
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when  he  told  us  that  he  wrote  to  his  parents  only  about  once  a  year.  He 
eventually  married  a  quiet  pleasant  woman,  taught  in  Turkey  for  some 
years,  and  then  settled  in  Iowa  where  they  had  a  son.  He  came  to  visit  us 
once  in  Lexington  and  Sam  and  I  had  dinner  with  him  once  when  we 
drove  to  Grinnell  College  to  visit  our  daughter. 

One  of  the  other  regular  riders  was  a  very  quiet  serious  young  man,  Bob, 
with  a  strawberry  blond  crew-cut  —  an  engineer.  He  seemed  very 
“straight-laced”  and  rarely  said  much.  He  was  always  meticulously  neatly 
attired  and  once,  when  I  went  with  him  to  get  something  from  his 
apartment,  he  very  pointedly  left  the  apartment  door  open  while  I  was 
inside  with  him.  I  was  rather  amused  —  though  not  displeased  —  by  this 
gesture.  I  recently  heard  from  Greif  that  Bob  eventually  married  and  now 
teaches  in  New  York. 

One  of  the  occasional  summer  riders  was  a  short  somewhat  heavy-set 
student  named  Ted.  He  seemed  smart  but  plodding  and  he  was  not  a 
“fun”  addition  to  the  car-pool.  After  a  few  weeks,  I  heard  from  one  of  the 
other  riders  that  Ted  was  “madly  in  love  with  me.”  I  found  this  not  only 
distasteful  but  rather  insane,  as  we  hardly  even  knew  each  other.  Despite 
some  unnerving  rumors  that  Ted  was  going  to  do  something  “drastic”  to 
himself  if  I  did  not  pay  attention  to  him,  I  continued  to  be  polite  but  to 
otherwise  ignore  him.  As  I  predicted,  time  took  care  of  this  annoyance 
and  the  problem  faded  away  as  quietly  as  it  had  appeared.  I  have  heard 
just  recently  that  he  ultimately  married  and  got  a  job  in  California  but 
apparently  died  a  few  years  ago. 

My  favorite  person  in  the  carpool  was  a  tall  quiet  engineer,  John 
Humphries,  who  was  an  avid  mountain  climber  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Harvard  University  mountaineering  club  in  his  student  days. 
Although  he  lived  closest  to  our  morning  meeting  place,  he  was  often  late 
to  the  carpool.  He  came  from  a  well  known  family  of  doctors  and 
surgeons  and  referred  to  himself  as  the  black  sheep  of  the  family  because 
he  had  not  followed  in  the  usual  family  career  path.  He  had  climbed  in 
the  Himalayas  and  had  written  an  article,  “North  of  Dhaulagiri”  about  his 
climbing  experiences  in  a  1961  issue  of  the  American  Alpine  Journal.  He 
had  contracted  pneumonia  near  the  top  of  one  of  those  mountain  peaks 
and  was  saved  by  a  physician  who  was  also  on  the  expedition  and 
pumped  John  full  of  antibiotics. 
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John  had  a  pleasant  gentle  quality  about  him  which  I  very  much  admired. 
One  very  snowy  day,  when  the  other  people  didn’t  even  bother  to  come  to 
work,  John  and  I  drove  to  AVCO  despite  the  weather.  We  arrived  to  find 
the  place  closed.  On  our  return  trip,  John  stopped  to  help  several 
stranded  drivers.  Another  time,  on  the  way  back  from  work  when  John 
was  driving,  a  cat  ran  directly  in  front  of  the  car  and  we  hit  it.  John 
stopped  the  car,  went  cut  to  ascertain  that  the  cat  was  dead  and  was  not 
in  pain  and  moved  it  to  the  side  of  the  road.  When  he  got  back  in  the  car, 
he  noticed  that  I  was  quite  upset  and  he  apologized  in  a  very  sincere 
manner.  I  appreciated  his  sensitivity. 

On  another  autumn  occasion,  when  my  friend  Barbara  from  New  York  was 
visiting  me,  John  invited  me  and  Barbara  and  Macomber  to  drive  up  to 
New  Hampshire  to  see  the  fall  foliage.  It  was  an  absolutely  glorious  day.  I 
sat  in  the  front  and  spent  much  of  the  drive  looking  out  at  the  foliage. 
Though  I  often  enjoyed  chatting,  I  also  was  equally  comfortable  driving  in 
silence  and  letting  my  eyes  feast  on  the  variety  of  brightly  colored  leaves 
shimmering  in  the  autumn  sun.  Barbara  and  Macomber  sat  in  the  back 
and  talked  continuously.  My  impression  from  my  occasional  glances 
toward  the  rear  seat  was  that  neither  of  them  had  noticed  the  outdoor 
splendor  at  all.  After  about  half  hour,  John,  whose  parents  lived  in  New 
York,  whispered  to  me,  “Why  do  New  Yorkers  always  talk  so  much?” 

Having  spent  so  many  years  in  New  York,  I  couldn’t  help  smiling  to  myself 
as  he  added,  “I  can  commune  with  someone  next  to  me  without  ever 
saying  a  word.”  I  nodded  in  agreement  and  we  drove  on  without 
speaking  further.  It  was  so  easy  for  me  to  fall  into  either  pattern 
depending  on  who  was  with  me. 
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We  Travel  Around  the  Globe 


After  graduate  school,  Jan  and  Tom  had  each  returned  to  their  home 
countries  via  extended  round  the  world  trips  which  sounded  rather 
exciting.  Their  tales  of  their  experiences  had  planted  a  seed  in  our  heads 
that  perhaps  some  day  we  might  take  such  a  trip.  With  this  thought  in 
the  back  of  our  heads,  Sam  and  I  had,  after  we  got  our  “real  jobs,” 
continued  to  live  much  of  the  time  in  a  rather  parsimonious  student-like 
fashion  and  were  putting  much  of  our  earnings  into  the  bank. 

By  1962,  almost  two  years  after  Sam  and  I  were  married,  and  we  had 
realized  that  neither  of  us  was  really  happy  with  our  non-academic  jobs, 
the  airlines  were  offering  a  special  “Round-the-the  World”  flat  fee  fare  for 
$1,250  per  person.  This  allowed  one  to  fly  a  certain  number  of  miles  in 
the  far  and  middle  east  and  fly  to  a  certain  number  of  destinations  in  the 
west,  around  the  middle  belt  of  the  earth,  over  the  period  of  one  year. 

We  decided  it  was  the  time  to  take  a  year  off  and  explore  the  world.  We 
began  to  research  the  trip  in  earnest  and  to  make  some  plans  and 
preparations.  We  decided  to  leave  in  October  1962  and  assumed  we 
would  begin  by  travelling  eastward  to  Europe.  One  problem  was  all  the 
changing  seasons  and  corresponding  clothing  that  would  be  required. 
While  discussing  this  one  evening  with  the  “East  coast  David  and  Alice,” 
David  immediately  suggested  that  if  we  went  westward  instead,  we  would 
always  be  in  fairly  temperate  weather.  Being  very  Europe-oriented,  our 
initial  reaction  to  this  idea  was  negative,  but  we  soon  realized  that  David 
was  right  and  his  plan  would  make  for  a  very  much  lighter  suitcase.  We 
bought  a  few  easy-care-fabric  clothes,  got  all  the  required  inoculations, 
purchased  a  good  Nikon  single-lens  reflex  camera,  telephoto  lens  and  lots 
of  slide  film,  quit  our  'jobs,  each  packed  a  medium-size  suitcase,  put  our 
meager  belongings  in  storage,  sold  our  car,  and  were  soon  on  our  way  to 
Hawaii,  our  first  stop  outside  of  the  continental  U.S.  Our  budget  was  five 
dollars  per  day  per  person,  which  had  to  include  local  travel.  Even  in 
those  days  it  was  not  ample.  We  made  no  hotel  reservations  as  we  wanted 
to  be  free  to  stay  in  places  until  the  spirit  moved  us  to  go  on  to  the  next 
destination!  We  arranged  that  we  would  periodically  send  exposed  films 
to  David  and  Alice  who  would  get  them  processed  and  store  them  for  us. 

I  promised  my  mother  that  I  would  write  every  day  —  which  I  faithfully 
did.  However  it  turned  out  that  she  would  often  get  no  mail  for  days  and 
then  five  postcards  would  arrive  at  once.  I  can  only  begin  to  guess  how 
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difficult  those  nine  months  that  we  were  away  must  have  been  for  her. 

But  for  us  it  was  an  incredible  experience. 

Our  trip  began  with  a  :airly  serious  drama.  One  morning  in  Hawaii,  we 
awoke  to  news  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  It  sounded  as  though  the 
world  was  once  more  on  the  brink  of  war.  The  days  between  October  22 
and  28,  1962  were  tense  indeed.  I  called  my  brother  and  we  decided  it 
was  best  to  stay  put,  but  if  anything  bad  happened,  we  would  head  for 
Australia.  Luckily  our  plane  tickets  consisted  of  all  undated  open 
coupons,  so  we  could  have  gone  to  any  one  of  many  places.  Finally  the 
news  came  that  the  crisis  had  been  resolved  and  we  were  able  to  continue 
our  trip  as  planned. 

A  number  of  friends  had  given  us  addresses  of  people  we  could  look  up 
and  perhaps  stay  with  in  various  places  along  our  route.  We  also  picked 
up  hospitality  along  the  way.  In  Japan,  where  we  spent  about  a  month, 
we  had  a  contact  for  the  sister  company  of  AVCO  in  Tokyo.  We  called  the 
person  shortly  after  our  arrival  and  were  invited  out  for  the  evening  with 
several  men  from  this  Tokyo  office.  Sam  and  I  were  picked  up  in  a 
limousine  and  taken  to  a  very  nice  restaurant  where  we  were  ushered  into 
a  private  dining  room.  Several  waitresses  spent  the  evening  in  the  room 
with  us  coaxing  us  to  drink  our  sake  and  refilling  our  delicate  porcelain 
drinking  cups  every  time  we  took  a  sip.  By  the  end  of  the  evening,  the 
room  was  spinning  a  bit!  For  the  first  course,  the  waitresses  placed  a 
miniature  black  lacquered  chest  of  drawers  in  front  of  each  person.  After 
waiting  to  see  what  the  “natives”  did,  I  opened  one  of  the  drawers  and 
was  horrified  to  find  a  fried  grasshopper  to  be  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
space.  I  quickly  closed  the  drawer  and  glanced  over  at  Sam  who  was 
sitting  across  the  tabic  and  at  the  opposite  end  from  where  I  had  been 
seated.  Just  then  I  saw  Sam  pop  the  black  insect  into  his  mouth  with  his 
chop-sticks.  I  was  horrified.  Luckily,  the  rest  of  the  drawers  contained 
things  that  I  was  able  to  eat. 

After  the  lengthy  dinner,  we  were  ushered  back  into  the  shiny  black  car 
and  taken  to  a  nightclub.  Except  for  the  hostesses,  I  was  the  only  woman 
at  the  club!  Someone  ordered  drinks  and  soon  a  show  began  which 
reminded  me  a  lot  of  the  famous  “Rockettes”  chorus  line  that  I  had 
occasionally  seen  as  a  child  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall  in  New  York.  I  found 
this  highly  amusing  as  all  the  women  in  the  New  York  chorus  line  had 
rather  attractive  long  legs,  whereas,  here  in  Tokyo,  the  chorus  girls  were 
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not  only  uniformly  short,  but  the  majority  of  them  seemed  to  have  rather 
bowed,  not  very  handsome  legs.  As  the  evening  progressed,  I  noticed  a 
few  of  the  hostesses  near  our  table  tittering  quite  a  lot.  At  one  point, 
when  I  went  to  the  ladies  room,  two  of  them  were  waiting  at  the  door  for 
me  when  I  emerged  and  they  asked  me  to  dance.  Much  as  I  loved  to 
dance,  I  decided  it  would  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  decline.  I 
gathered  later  that  women  in  Japan  did  not  go  to  such  places  and  the 
hostesses,  who  were  there  to  serve,  and  dance  with,  the  men,  did  not 
quite  know  what  to  do  with  me! 

In  Japan,  we  also  met  a  man  who  told  us  to  look  up  his  sister  when  we  got 
to  Paris.  She  was  a  curator  at  one  of  the  museums.  When  we  got  to  Paris 
many  months  later  and  called  her,  she  said  that  she  was  looking  after  the 
house  of  a  friend  which  was  just  out  of  the  city  limits  and  we  could  stay 
there  if  we  wanted.  Although  it  was  not  so  convenient  a  location,  it  was  a 
lovely  place  to  stay,  especially  as  there  were  two  enormous  ancient  cherry 
trees  in  full  fruit  at  the  time  and  as  the  fruit  was  just  going  to  waste,  we 
gorged  ourselves  daily  with  the  delicious  ripe  cherries. 

Japan  was  a  land  of  contrasts.  The  people  were  ultra  polite  and  waited 
patiently  in  a  neat  line  for  trains,  only  to  forget  about  the  line  and  rudely 
push  their  way  in  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped.  Once  they  were  on  the 
train  it  was  each  person  for  himself!  When  we  went  to  Hakone  we  stayed, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  Japanese  inn  (Ryokan).  No  one  at  this  inn  spoke  a 
word  of  English.  Dinner  was  served  to  us  in  our  room.  On  the  men’s  side 
of  the  table  there  was  an  upholstered  armrest  and  other  amenities.  My 
side  of  the  table  had  only  the  basics!  Moreover,  the  woman  who  served 
our  dinner  bowed  so  that  her  forehead  touched  the  floor  everytime  there 
was  any  interaction  with  Sam.  I  was  not  so  favored! 

We  enjoyed  the  immense  serenity  of  the  many  beautiful  temples  in  Japan. 
From  Hakone,  the  view  of  snow-capped  Mount  Fuji  beyond  Lake  Ashi  was 
breathtaking.  A  brief  detour  to  Shodo  island  was  another  real  treat.  But 
in  Hiroshima,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  be  a  Caucasian.  At  the  museum,  in 
particular,  amidst  the  photos  of  the  victims  of  the  atomic  bomb  blast,  I 
felt  what  it  must  be  like  to  be  a  young  German  and  see  pictures  from  the 
World  War  II  concentration  camps. 

In  1962,  we  saw  relatively  few  westerners  in  Japan  once  we  got  out  of  the 
major  cities.  But  even  in  Kyoto,  we  seemed  to  be  an  uncommon  species. 
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One  evening,  when  Sam  and  I  were  taking  a  short  rest  on  a  park  bench  in 
that  city,  a  Japanese  man’s  head  suddenly  poked  its  way  between  our 
heads,  turned  both  ways  to  gaze  a  moment  at  each  of  us,  smiled  and  then 
quickly  disappeared.  We  were  surprised  and  amused. 

One  of  the  major  adventures  of  our  trip  happened  in  Hong  Kong.  We  had 
decided  to  take  a  boat  trip  to  Lantau  Island  early  one  morning  just  to  do 
something  a  bit  different  and  to  get  away  from  the  very  crowded  turmoil 

that  is  Hong  Kong.  Having  been  told  that  there  was  an  interesting 

monastery  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  Lantau  and,  because  it  was  a 

nice  day,  we  decided  to  hike  up  there.  Not  long  after  we  got  off  the  boat, 

the  number  of  people  we  passed  dropped  off  sharply  and  we  found 
ourselves  pretty  much  alone.  There  was  little  evidence  of  any  habitation. 
But  after  walking  a  short  while,  we  came  upon  a  group  of  people  who 
were  walking  together  and  wailing.  Later  we  found  out  that  it  was  a 
funeral  procession  headed  by  professional  mourners.  We  continued  to 
climb  and  after  some  hours  stopped  briefly  to  eat  some  snacks  we  had 
brought  along  and  then  continued  up  the  mountain.  We  had  passed  not  a 
single  person  since  the  mourners  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  we  would 
see  anyone  until  we  got  to  the  monastery.  As  the  incline  increased,  our 
pace  decreased  and  we  found  ourselves  ambling  along  wondering  how  far 
it  was  to  the  top.  Suddenly,  a  young  Asian  man  in  a  navy  blue  cotton 
“Mao  suit”  jumped  onto  the  path  just  in  front  of  us.  He  seemed  to  appear 
from  out  of  nowhere,  though  I  realized  that  he  must  have  been  hiding  out 
of  sight  on  the  slope  below  the  path.  I  was  terrified  and  froze  in  my 
footsteps.  The  young  man  was  holding  a  small  piece  of  paper  out  to  us. 
Sam  whispered  to  me,  “I  think  he’s  more  scared  than  we  are!”  A  few 
minutes  later  when  my  heart  stopped  pounding,  we  tried  to  talk  to  the 
youth  and  to  look  at  his  note,  but  as  we  knew  no  Chinese  and  he  knew  no 
English,  we  could  not  communicate.  We  motioned  for  him  to  follow  us, 
which  he  did.  As  we  proceeded  up  the  hill,  Sam  and  I  remembered 
reading  in  the  newspaper,  a  day  or  so  before  that  a  few  people  trying  to 
escape  from  Communist  China  were  missing  after  their  small  boat  had 
capsized  near  Hong  Kong.  Sam  and  I  wondered  whether  this  young  man 
might  be  part  of  that  group.  Finally  we  arrived  at  the  monastery  where 
the  young  man  was  able  to  communicate  with  the  people  who  came  out  to 
greet  us.  A  short  while  after  they  invited  the  young  man  into  the 
monastery,  the  head  monk,  who  spoke  English,  came  out  to  talk  to  us.  He 
confirmed  what  we  already  suspected  —  that  he  was  from  the  escape 
boat  and  had  been  able  to  swim  to  the  island.  He  was  very  hungry  and 
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cold  having  been  out  alone  all  night  on  the  mountain  side.  The  monk 
assured  us  that  they  would  take  care  of  him.  Although  we  could  ill  afford 
it  from  our  tight  budget,  we  left  some  money  for  the  young  man  and  also 
our  name  and  Alice  and  David’s  address  in  Cambridge.  The  monk  asked 
us  to  call  a  lawyer  when  we  got  back  to  Kowloon  (the  mainland  part  of 
Hong  Kong)  and  ask  him  to  help  the  young  refugee.  As  the  afternoon  was 
wearing  on  by  now  and  we  were  getting  worried  about  making  it  back 
down  to  catch  the  last  boat  back  to  Hong  Kong,  the  monk  kindly  arranged 
for  us  to  get  a  ride  down  on  an  open  back  truck  that  was  just  about  to 
drive  down.  It  was  quite  a  joy  ride  holding  on  to  a  rail  on  the  back  of  the 
truck’s  cab  as  the  vehicle  went  bumping  down  the  hill  at  a  good  clip.  We 
made  it  to  the  last  boat  and  arrived  back  in  Kowloon  just  after  dark.  We 
stopped  at  the  first  phone  booth  and  called  the  contact  person,  who 
assured  us  that  he  would  help  the  young  man.  Many  months  later,  not 
long  after  we  returned  home  from  our  trip,  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
monk  telling  us  that  the  young  man  was  well  and  had  been  given  a  job 
picking  tea  leaves  at  the  monastery.  We  felt  happy  that  we  had  been  able 
to  help  this  refugee. 

Our  next  stop  was  Thailand,  which  turned  out  to  be  one  of  our  favorite 
places  (despite  the  terrible  pollution  in  Bangkok).  We  arrived  in  Bangkok 

in  the  evening  and  needed  to  find  a  place  to  stay.  Just  after  we  got  our 

luggage,  a  pleasant  young  man  approached  us  and  offered  to  take  us  to 
town  in  his  taxi.  We  checked  the  rate  at  the  taxi  stand  and  as  it  was  the 
same  as  what  he  had  quoted  us  we  agreed  to  go  with  him.  When  we  got 
into  his  car,  we  discovered  that  another  young  man  was  sitting  in  the 
front  non-driver  seat  of  his  car.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  friend.  The  driver 
told  us  that  he  worked  at  the  airport  and  tried  to  get  a  paying  rider  each 

evening  on  his  way  home  from  work  so  he  could  make  some  extra  money. 

The  airport  was  quite  a  way  from  town.  The  young  man  spoke  reasonably 
acceptable  English  and  chatted  with  us  on  the  way.  When  he  asked  where 
we  were  staying,  and  we  answered  that  we  would  find  a  place  when  we  got 
to  town,  he  said  he  knew  of  a  nice  place  that  was  inexpensive,  although  it 
was  a  bit  out  of  the  city.  As  it  was  late  and  we  were  tired  we  said  okay. 
When  the  taxi  dropped  us  off,  the  young  man  took  us  in  and  got  us  a 
room.  Before  leaving  he  also  asked  if  he  could  show  us  around  the  next 
day.  There  would  be  no  charge.  We  agreed.  No  one  at  the  hotel  spoke  a 
single  word  of  English!  All  our  communication  was  by  sign  language  and 
“pictographs.”  We  retired  to  our  room,  which  was  acceptably  clean 
though  very  basic.  After  we  got  into  bed,  we  saw  a  small  gecko  lizard 
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scamper  across  the  wall  above  our  bed.  At  first  we  were  horrified.  Then 
we  remembered  reading  that  these  little  critters  were  common  in  this 
climate  and  were  useful  as  they  were  good  mosquito  catchers.  I  fell  fast 
asleep.  In  the  morning  —  and  the  two  subsequent  mornings  —  when  I 
awoke,  Sam,  who  is  a  light  sleeper,  commented  to  me  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  noise  in  the  hotel  during  the  night.  The  third  morning  we 
noticed  an  American  GI  in  the  lobby  and  chatted  with  him  a  while.  Sam 
mentioned  the  noise  issue.  The  GI  smiled  and  told  us  “they  make  their 
money  on  the  girls.”  We  had  been  renting  a  room  at  a  brothel.  I  laughed. 
Sam  insisted  we  move  elsewhere.  We  found  ourselves  a  room  at  a  much 
nicer,  though  appreciably  more  expensive  place,  the  Viengtai  Hotel,  which 
was,  however,  also  in  a  much  more  convenient  location. 

Meanwhile,  true  to  his  word,  the  taxi  driver  had  appeared  the  morning 
after  our  arrival  and  spent  much  of  the  day  showing  us  around  Bangkok. 
He  was  very  sweet  and  tended  to  start  many  sentences  with  “My  king 
say...”  Among  other  places,  he  took  us  to  the  home  of  a  friend  who  was 
having  a  sort  of  party.  The  table  was  set  with  many  interesting  foods  and 
we  were  encouraged  to, try  everything.  It  was  difficult  to  explain  politely 
that  Westerners  could  not  eat  raw  pork,  nor  could  we  drink  the  tap  water 
which,  we  had  read,  had  a  very  high  mica  content  (aside  from  whatever 
bacterial  contamination!)  which  apparently  caused  some  awful  sounding 
thing  called  “Bangkok  Belly.” 

We  had  two  other  “adventures”  in  Thailand.  We  took  a  long  train  trip  up 
to  Chiang  Mai  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  On  the  way,  the  train 
suddenly  lurched  and  then  stopped  unexpectedly.  There  was  a  lot  of 
commotion  and  a  long  delay.  It  turned  out  that  a  cow  had  meandered 
onto  the  track  and  had  been  hit  by  the  train.  Apparently,  it  was  not  easy 
disentangling  the  dead  animal  from  the  tracks.  It  was  late  at  night  when 
we  finally  arrived  at  bur  destination  and  most  places,  including  hotels 
were  locked  up  tight.  After  a  lot  of  walking  around,  a  bit  of  anxiety,  and 
banging  on  the  door  of  one  hotel  that  had  sounded  appealing  in  the 
guidebook,  we  found  a  place  to  sleep. 

On  our  last  day  in  Thailand,  we  took  a  bus  from  Thon  Bury  (just  across 
the  river  from  Bangkok  and  not  far  from  the  Temple  Of  The  Sleeping 
Buddha)  to  Nakhon  Puthom  to  visit  a  temple  we  had  read  about.  In  the 
late  afternoon,  we  returned  to  the  bus  stop  and  asked  for  the  bus  to  Thon 
Bury.  The  dispatcher  pointed  to  a  bus  and  we  got  on.  After  a  while  the 
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conductor  came  around  to  collect  the  fare  and  asked  us  for  an  amount  of 
money  that  was  more  than  what  we  had  paid  on  the  way  to  Thon  Bury. 
Having  been  warned  about  getting  cheated  in  the  east,  and  forever  on 
guard  against  allowing  our  small  savings  to  be  thus  misused,  we  argued 
with  the  driver  by  saying  the  number  of  Baht  we  had  paid  to  get  there. 

He  kept  repeating  the  higher  amount  and  we  kept  insisting  on  the  lower 
amount.  Finally  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  took  the  money  we  offered 
him  and  moved  on  to  the  next  passenger.  The  bus  ride  seemed  to  be 
taking  much  longer  than  when  we  had  come  in  the  morning.  Finally,  the 
bus  stopped  and  everyone  got  out.  It  was  totally  dark  by  the  time  we  got 
into  a  rickshaw  and  indicated  by  putting  our  heads  sideways  onto  our 
hands  placed  together  in  prayer  mode,  that  we  wanted  to  be  taken  to  the 
Sleeping  Buddha.  The  rickshaw  driver  pedaled  for  quite  a  long  time  but 
nothing  seemed  to  look  familiar.  We  kept  repeating  our  gesture  and 
saying  “Sleeping  Buddha”  but  he  just  kept  pedaling  into  the  empty 
darkness.  After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity  we  spotted  a  light  on  a 
slight  hill  to  the  left  of  the  road.  The  rickshaw  driver  drove  into  the 
driveway  and  we  were  greeted  by  a  chap  with  a  thick  British  accent.  It 
turned  out  he  was  the  British  Military  Guard  at  the  Bridge  over  the  River 
Kwai  in  Kanchanaburi,  some  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Nakhon  Pathom.  It 
now  became  clear  why  the  conductor  wanted  more  fare:  we  had  gone  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction  from  —  and  much  further  than  the  distance 
back  to  Thon  Buri.  (We  learned  later  that  the  word  “Buri”  means  town 
and  the  names  of  many  places  end  in  “Buri.”  With  our  far  from  perfect 
Thai  pronunciation,  the  dispatcher  had  probably  misunderstood  which 
“Buri”  it  was  to  which  we  wanted  to  go!)  The  British  officer  was  very 
cordial  and  invited  us  in  for  a  drink  and  to  stay  the  night.  But  we  had 
planned  to  take  an  early  flight  out  the  next  day  so  he  called  the  local  car 
taxi  who  had  not  long  ago  left  for  Bangkok.  We  had  to  wait  for  him  to 
come  back  and  have  dinner  before  he  would  take  us  back.  It  cost  us 
about  fifty  dollars  in  cab  fare  and  we  got  back  to  our  hotel  round  about 
midnight.  In  retrospect,  it  was  an  interesting  diversion,  though  having 
gone  all  that  way,  we  should  perhaps  have  stayed  to  see  the  bridge  and 
the  military  cemetery  nearby. 

As  a  child  I  had  read  a  book  called  “Lost  Horizons”  by  James  Hilton 
(1933)  about  a  place  called  Shangri-La  in  Tibet.  It  had  totally  captured 
my  imagination.  The  appearance  of  Tenki,  the  Tibetan  woman,  much 
later  at  Barnard  College  had  further  fed  my  fascination  for  this  part  of  the 
world.  As  Tibet  was  by  then  not  accessible,  Nepal  was  the  closest  we 
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could  get  to  the  fantasy  Shangri-La.  John  Humphries,  who  had  climbed  in 
Nepal,  had  written  to  the  young  man  who  had  been  the  head  sherpa 
guide  for  John’s  climbs,  in  the  Himalayas  to  tell  him  that  we  were  coming. 
Our  first  surprise  when  we  arrived  in  Kathmandu  was  finding  ourselves 
standing  next  to  —  and  briefly  chatting  with  —  Sir  Edmund  Hillary  at  a 
hotel  where  we  had  gone  to  get  a  meal.  He  was  apparently  in  town  to 
arrange  for  yet  another  expedition. 

Although,  Sam  and  I  arrived  in  Kathmandu  many  weeks  later  than  we  had 
anticipated,  we  found  Manik  Tuladhar  sitting  in  front  of  his  house.  He 
greeted  us  with  a  friendly,  “I’ve  been  waiting  for  you.”  We  were  amused 
to  see  how  one’s  concept  of  time  is  integral  to  one’s  cultural  heritage. 
Manik’s  house  was  quite  simple  and  the  floor  was  of  hardened  earth.  He 
had  three  delightful  children  and  a  very  pleasant  wife  who  made  us  a 
most  delicious  meal.  In  the  days  that  followed,  Manik  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  showing  us  around  Kathmandu. 

We  had  done  a  fair  amount  of  reading  and  other  research  prior  to  our 
trip  and  planned  to  go  to  Patan  and  Pokhara,  other  towns  in  Nepal.  Patan 
was  near  Kathmandu.  When  we  asked  people  in  the  capital  how  far 
Pokhara  was,  the  answer  we  got  was,  “eight  days.”  We  realized  after  a  few 
minutes  that  that  meant  “on  foot.”  Because  of  the  way  the  Round-the- 
World  plane  ticket  worked,  via  mileage  on  the  Asia  part  of  the  trip,  we 
discovered  that  it  was  usually  relatively  easy  to  get  extra  free  trips.  We 
would  go  to  a  travel  agent  and  ask  if  we  had  enough  miles  left  to  go  to 
place  X  and  if  the  first  agent  said  no,  we  would  go  to  another  agency. 
Almost  invariable  we  would  find  one  whose  calculations  allowed  us  the 
extra  trip  we  wanted.  So  we  were  able  to  travel  to  Pokhara  on  a  small 
plane  that  flew  below  the  mountain  tops  and  landed  on  a  grassy  strip.  It 
was  a  very  dramatic  flight.  There  was  no  electricity  in  Pokhara  and  only 
one  small  restaurant  that  we  could  find.  Always  rather  cautious,  I 
decided  to  eat  something  fairly  innocuous.  Sam,  always  an 
adventuresome  eater,  ordered  dried  buffalo  meat.  He  spent  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  in  agony:  it  wouldn’t  come  up  and  it  wouldn’t  go 
down.  But  the  view  of  the  mountains  from  Pokhara  was  magnificent. 
Sitting  on  the  grassy  airstrip  the  next  day,  waiting  for  our  plane  to  arrive, 
we  rapidly  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  curious  folks.  While 
Sam  was  trying  to  talk  to  some  of  them,  I  quietly  pointed  my  camera  on 
each  segment  of  faces  until  I  had  snapped  photos  around  the  whole  circle. 
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It  was  fascinating  to  see  the  readily  distinguishable  ethnic  types  in  that 
group  of  people. 

From  Kathmandu  we  flew  to  Delhi  and  from  there  to  Agra,  where  we 
stayed  in  a  government  rest  house  for  fifty  cents  a  night  for  two.  The 
Indians  all  traveled  with  their  bed-rolls,  sort  of  portable  mattresses  that 
roll  up  and  have  a  leather  carry  strap  with  a  handle.  We,  of  course  had 
nothing  like  that.  The  room  at  the  rest  house  was  bare  concrete  with  a 
toilet  in  one  corner  and  a  bed  with  a  metal  spring  (NOT  a  box  spring) 
intended  to  support  the  bed-roll  off  the  floor.  We  spread  our  coats  on  the 
spring  and  managed  to  sleep. 

One  morning  in  Agra  we  woke  before  dawn  and  hired  a  bicycle  rickshaw 
to  take  us  to  the  Taj  Mahal,  another  place  I  had  read  and  dreamed  about 
as  a  child.  Along  the  way  I  kept  reminding  myself  that  things  about 
which  one  daydreams  too  much  often  turn  out  to  be  disappointing.  But 
as  we  approached  the  palace  with  the  sacred  river  behind  it,  the  sun  was 
just  coming  up  and  the  sight  of  the  heavily  inlaid  white  marble  building 
was  magnificent  and  even  better  than  I  had  expected.  The  shock  of  a 
large  animal  carcass  floating  by  in  the  Ganges  when  we  reached  the  river 
side  of  the  edifice  was  more  than  a  bit  disconcerting,  though  it  seemed 
not  to  bother  the  few  people  who  were  bathing  in  the  water. 

We  were  in  Agra  on  December  31.  It  was  New  Year’s  eve  and  because  our 
room  cost  us  so  little  we  decided  to  splurge  slightly  with  dinner  in  a 
somewhat  nicer  than  usual  small  restaurant  in  town.  During  the  meal,  a 
couple  at  the  table  next  to  ours  started  talking  to  us.  They  mentioned 
that  there  was  a  big  party  that  evening  at  the  Agra  Club,  Ltd.  and 
suggested  we  join  them.  As  we  had  no  other  plans,  we  agreed.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  club,  I  thought  I  was  on  the  set  of  a  bad  movie.  It  was 
incredibly  crowded  with  Indians  seemingly  trying  to  mimic  their  British 
“conquerors.”  People  were  drinking  “rotgut”  whiskey,  making  frequent 
toasts  and  then  smashing  their  glasses  on  the  floor  which,  as  the  evening 
progressed,  became  more  and  more  deeply  covered  in  broken  glass. 

People  were  dancing  in  the  midst  of  this  mess,  many  of  them  (especially 
the  women)  in  the  native  sandals  with  just  one  arch-strap  and  one  toe- 
strap.  The  men,  in  particular,  were  being  very  boisterous  and  acting 
more  British  than  the  British.  We  were  horrified  —  and  also  somewhat 
amused.  Soon  after  midnight  brought  in  1963,  we  decided  to  leave.  The 
couple  who  had  invited  us  offered  to  drive  us  back  to  our  room.  As  our 
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“rest-house”  was  a  fair  distance  from  the  club  and  up  a  hill,  we  accepted, 
not  knowing  that  the  husband,  who  was  driving,  was  very  drunk.  We  sat 
in  the  back  seat.  As  he  began  the  drive,  the  car  was  weaving  wildly  from 
one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other.  The  driver  obviously  had  no  control  of 
the  car.  Sam  leaned  forward  and  grabbed  the  steering  wheel  and 
managed  to  steer  the  car  from  the  back  seat  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 
Whether  and  how  that  couple  managed  to  get  home  remains  a  mystery! 
From  Agra  we  went  to  Jaipur  and  back  to  Delhi  before  heading  on  to 
Bombay. 

While  in  Burma,  where  we  had  gone  after  Thailand,  we  went  to  a 
synagogue  in  Rangoon  where  we  met  a  gentleman  from  Bombay  who  was 
there  to  go  the  funeral  of  his  brother  who  had  been  killed  in  a  motorcycle 
accident.  When  he  heard  of  our  travel  plans  in  India,  he  invited  us  to 
stay  with  him  when  we  got  to  Bombay.  When  we  arrived  in  Bombay  some 
weeks  later,  we  felt  a  bit  awkward  about  accepting  such  hospitality  from  a 
stranger  so  we  checked  into  an  inexpensive  hotel  before  calling  him.  He 
sounded  almost  offended  that  we  had  not  called  as  soon  as  we  arrived 
and  we  moved  into  his  flat  the  next  day  and  stayed  for  almost  a  week. 

One  night  he  took  us  to  the  red-light  district  in  the  city.  Although  it  was 
sort  of  interesting,  I  found  it  an  odd  attraction  to  which  to  bring  guests. 
He  was  a  customs  officer  and,  like  many  Indians,  had  a  house-boy.  I 
found  his  treatment  of  the  house  boy  jarring,  especially  when  he  would 
call  for  him  in  a  very  lead  insistent  voice:  “BOYYYYY.”  The  other  thing 
that  troubled  me  was  that  there  was  a  chicken  that  walked  around  the 
apartment  as  it  pleased.  I  assumed  it  was  an  odd  choice  of  pet.  But  on 
the  last  night  of  our  stay,  our  host  invited  us  to  dinner  at  his  apartment. 
When  we  arrived  home,  that  evening,  the  table  was  nicely  set  and  the  BOY 
was  rushing  around  preparing  things,  but  the  chicken  did  not  seem  to  be 
wandering  about.  As  we  sat  down  to  dinner  an  awful  thought  crossed  my 
mind.  Sure  enough,  the  main  course  was  chicken!  I  was  greatly 

embarrassed  but  I  could  not  eat  this  dish  which  had  been  our  room-mate 

for  almost  a  week.  Our  host  must  have  thought  me  very  odd. 

From  Bombay  we  took  a  short  trip  to  visit  the  famous  caves  at  Ajanta  and 
Ellora  and  then  headed  on  to  Iran.  Teheran  was  an  interesting  bustling 
place  and  the  mosques  and  markets  were  all  very  colorful.  There  had 
been  two  sisters  at  Barnard  College  who  were  from  a  well-to-do  family  in 
this  city  and  I  had  heard  that  the  older  one,  who  had  been  in  my  class, 

was  working  in  Teheran  at  the  time.  I  called  her  and  she  came  to  meet  us. 
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Although  it  was  after  hours  and  the  Shah’s  Palace  visiting  hours  were  over 
for  the  day  she  took  us  there,  rang  the  bell  and  said  something  to  the 
person  who  answered.  To  our  amazement,  we  were  ushered  into  the 
palace  and  given  a  private  tour. 

After  visiting  two  or  three  travel  agents  in  Teheran  we  found  one  who 
agreed  that  we  could  have  a  free  flight  to  Isfahan  where  we  saw  even 
more  interesting  sights  and  bought  some  exotic  jewelry.  The  next  stop 
was  to  be  Beirut.  I  was  a  bit  anxious  about  going  there.  Things  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  were  not  good  and  Jerusalem  was  still 
divided.  When  we  had  gone  to  get  our  visas  for  Lebanon,  I  had  gingerly 
asked  the  consul  whether  he  thought  Jews  would  be  welcome  in  his 
country.  He  looked  into  my  eyes  and  said  “It  is  one  of  the  consolations  of 
our  maker  that  he  does  not  write  our  origins  on  our  forehead.”  I  have 
never  forgotten  that  sentence.  When  we  stepped  out  of  the  embassy  into 
the  sunlight  of  the  New  York  street,  and  watched  the  people  milling  by,  I 
was  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  many  people  DO  have  the  mark  of  their 
origins  on  their  faces. 

Beirut  was  beautiful  but  we  had  a  visa  that  allowed  us  to  stay  only  72 
hours.  We  had  to  trade  money  for  time  and  decided  to  hire  a  car  with  a 
driver  and  a  guide  to  take  us  to  Byblos  and  Baalbeck,  famous  for  their 

Roman  ruins.  We  went  off  in  a  sleek  black  sedan  but  I  was  quite  nervous 

about  being  someplace  where  I  felt  I  might  be  considered  the  “enemy.” 

The  woman  guide  kept  looking  back  at  us  and  I  kept  wondering  whether 
she  was  “sizing  us  up”  and  had  perhaps  guessed  that  we  were  Jewish. 

When  we  got  to  our  destination,  the  grandeur  of  the  ruins  made  me  forget 
my  insecurity,  but  I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  the  hotel  that  night. 

In  Egypt,  our  next  stop,  I  felt  less  nervous.  Although  Cairo  seemed  a  bit 

crass,  commercial  and  overcrowded,  seeing  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx 
at  Giza  (on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile)  was  another  childhood  dream  come 
true.  Standing  in  front  of  the  pyramids,  considered  one  of  the  so-called, 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  the  Sphinx,  in  the  heat  of  the  desert  sun 
was  a  truly  awe-inspiring  experience.  That  evening  we  went  back  to  Giza 
again  to  see  the  Son  et  Lumiere  show  at  the  Pyramids.  It  was  even  more 
impressive  to  hear  the  story  of  the  area  (albeit  in  French)  reverberating 
against  the  night  sky  while  a  cool  breeze  played  against  the  changing 
colored  lights  that  were  variously  illuminating  the  mighty  stone 
structures  in  this  unique  place. 
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The  next  day,  I  decided  to  try  a  camel  ride.  It  was  quite  an  experience. 
After  we  paid,  the  man  who  owned  the  camel  helped  lift  me  onto  the 
saddle  on  the  kneeling  animal’s  back.  As  he  lifted  me,  both  of  his  hands 
went  up  my  dress!  It  was  clearly  NOT  an  accident.  Once  seated  on  the 
camel,  I  was  much  amused  at  the  unexpectedly  strange  bumpy  ride 
afforded  by  this  tall  animal. 

From  Cairo,  we  were  able  to  get  a  free  flight  to  Luxor  (built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Thebes)  to  see  the  many  magnificent  temples, 
including  the  temples  of  Luxor  and  Karnak,  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 
The  sights  there  were  really  quite  superb.  Best  of  all  was  going  in  and  out 
of  some  of  the  lesser  known  tombs.  In  particular,  we  found  one  cave 
which  was  marked,  “Do  not  enter.  Under  Excavation.’’  There  was  no  door 
or  gate  or  other  barrier  except  for  the  sign.  Much  as  it  was  not  like  me  to 
do  things  like  that,  we  decided  to  venture  inside.  It  was  a  magnificent 
find  with  wall  paintings  that  were  better  preserved  than  any  of  the  ones 
we  had  seen. 

Our  plane  tickets  were  rather  thick  with  all  the  coupons.  Because  of  the 
problems  in  the  Middle  East,  we  did  not  want  the  people  in  the  Arab 
countries  to  know  that  we  were  going  on  to  Israel,  so  the  travel  agent  had 
split  our  tickets  (at  Cyprus)  into  two  books.  The  first  book  of  coupons 
ended  with  the  chit  from  Cairo  to  Nicosia.  The  second  book  started  with 
the  chit  from  Nicosia  to  Tel  Aviv.  I  doubt  that  we  really  fooled  anyone. 
The  people  at  the  last  few  travel  agencies  we  dealt  with  before  we  got  to 
Cyprus,  invariable  gave  us  a  knowing  look  when,  realizing  from  our 
passport  that  we  were  Americans,  they  noticed  that  our  tickets  ended  in 
Cyprus!  The  sojourn  to  Cyprus  gave  us  the  chance  to  visit  the  one-time 
home  of  Lawrence  Durrell,  author  of  the  “Alexandria  Quartet’’  which  was 
widely  read  and  acclaimed  at  the  time  Sam  and  I  were  graduate  students. 

In  Israel,  we  met  my  mother,  who  had  arrived  there  a  few  weeks  before. 
Sam  and  I  spent  about  a  month  here  and  traveled  all  around  the  country 
while  my  mother  stayed  in  Tel  Aviv.  Some  of  the  memorable  things  were 
climbing  up  to  Masada,  a  fortress  on  top  of  a  sheer-sided  plateau  where 
almost  a  thousand  Jews  rebelled  against  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  first 
century.  When  the  Jews  realized  they  would  be  defeated,  they  took  their 
own  lives  rather  than  allowing  themselves  to  be  captured.  Another 
memorable  event  was  trying  to  wash  our  socks  in  the  Dead  Sea  (it  was 
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hilariously  funny  trying  to  submerge  the  items  to  rinse  them).  Living  and 
working  for  a  few  days  at  each  of  two  kibbutzim  was  also  an  unforgettable 
experience.  Jerusalem  was  still  divided  when  we  were  in  Israel  and  it  was 
an  odd  feeling  at  times  to  be  within  shouting  distance  of  the  “other  side.” 
People  we  spoke  to  said  that  they  generally  got  along  pretty  well  with 
“neighbors”  across  the  border  when  there  was  no  political  sparring  at  the 
government  level.  In  one  town,  we  asked  where  the  Sephardic  Jews  lives 
and  got  an  unpleasant  response  to  the  effect  that  “those  people  are  dirty.” 
The  comment  disturbed  me  greatly.  It  seemed  offensive  to  me  to  have  a 
Jew  make  such  a  comment  about  another  Jew  in  the  wake  of  recent 
history. 

When  it  was  time  to  move  on,  we  left  my  mother  in  Tel  Aviv,  with  plans  to 
meet  again  in  Vienna  in  a  month  or  two.  Sam  and  I  left  for  Istanbul,  but 
because  of  a  snowstorm,  our  plane  was  forced  to  detour  to  Ankara  where 
we  waited  for  over  a  day  and  got  to  see  the  hometown  of  one  of  our  fellow 
Berkeley  chemistry  graduate  students  and  who  had  been,  for  a  while, 

Sam’s  room-mate.  What  little  we  saw  gave  us  the  feeling  of  a  somewhat 
uninspired  place  with  massive  box-like  government  buildings.  When  we 
got  to  Istanbul,  we  got  off  to  an  unpleasant  start.  At  the  airport  we  took 
transportation  to  town,  booked  a  hotel  reservation  at  the  depot  where  we 
were  left  off,  and  then  got  a  taxi  to  take  us  to  our  hotel.  The  cab  drove 
for  about  fifteen  minutes  and  charged  us  according  to  the  fare  on  the 
meter.  After  getting  settled  in  our  room,  we  decided  to  take  a  walk  and 
discovered  that  the  depot  was  only  about  two  blocks  from  our  hotel!  But 
Istanbul  seemed  magical  and  the  view  from  the  Galata  Bridge  early  the 
next  morning  was  breathtaking.  Although  I  was  freezing  in  the  clothes  we 
had  brought,  we  walked  and  walked  and  walked. 

On  the  first  day,  we  went  into  a  small  shop  where  I  had  been  attracted  by 
something  in  the  window.  The  merchant  at  once  sent  out  for  tea  and  we 
schmoozed  for  a  while.  When  I  finally  asked  the  price  of  the  small  dish 
that  interested  me,  the  man  quoted  a  price  and  I  said  okay.  He  looked  at 
me  as  though  I  were  a  small  child  that  needed  some  coaching  and  said, 
“No,  no,  no!  I  say  this  You  say  that.  I  say  this.  You  say  that.”  I  laughed 
and  suggested  a  lower  price.  He  quoted  me  something  in-between.  I  said 
something  a  bit  less.  After  a  short  while,  we  agreed  on  a  purchase  price 
well  below  what  he  had  originally  asked  for.  He  wrapped  the  item,  we 
shook  hands  and  Sam  and  I  left  the  store.  It  was  a  good  education  for  life. 
I  quickly  became  a  very  good  bargainer.  This  “art”  has  stood  me  in  good 
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stead  but  in  the  intervening  years,  but  I  have  also  discovered  that  I  get 
involved  in  bargaining  as  a  sort  of  game.  Sometimes,  after  I  succeed  in 
bargaining  someone  down  to  where  I  want,  I  feel  guilty  —  especially  when 
I  think  the  seller  needs  the  money  more  than  I  do.  Occasionally,  I  have 
ended  up  paying  more  than  the  final  agreed  price,  if  I  think  I  have 
bargained  too  low  just  for  the  sport  of  it. 

Many  years  later,  Naomi  called  one  day  to  discuss  where  she  and  a  friend 
might  travel  to  for  their  annual  vacation.  I  suggested  Turkey  and 
described  the  many  wonderful  scenes  and  our  boat-ride  up  the  Bosporus. 
When  she  returned  from  the  trip  she  said  they  were  not  impressed.  Years 
later,  passing  through  Istanbul  with  Sam  and  our  two  children  on  the  way 
to  our  sabbatical  year  to  England,  I  was  excited  to  be  able  to  see  this  city 
again.  But  the  actuality  was  disappointing.  What  was  it  that  was  so 
inspiring  that  day  in  1963?  Was  it  our  youth,  the  weather,  the  way  the 
rays  of  the  sun  struck  the  water  that  morning,  or  perhaps  our  state  of 
mind.  I  will  never  know.  But  I  often  think  to  myself  on  second  visits  to  a 
place  that  I  thought  I  loved  at  first  sight,  that  perhaps  “you  can’t  go  home 
again.” 

From  Istanbul,  we  flew  to  Munich  where  we  had  arranged  to  pick  up  a 
white  Volkswagen  “Beetle”  with  a  sunroof  that  we  had  ordered  before  we 
left  home.  Much  of  the  rest  of  our  trip  was  to  be  in  this  —  our  first  new 
car.  After  a  few  days  in  the  beer  drinking  capitol  of  Germany,  we  drove 
to  Vienna. 

We  had  been  much  warned  about  guarding  our  possessions  in  certain 
countries  in  the  middle  east  and  also  in  Italy  and  were,  indeed,  very 
cautious  about  keeping  our  money  and  passports  in  secure  places  and 
generally  paying  close  attention  to  our  surroundings  and  our  belongings. 
But  now  having  arrived  m  very  fatigued  state  in  civilized  Austria,  Sam 
and  I  decided  that  it  would  be  okay  to  leave  everything  in  the  car  and 
unpack  in  the  morning.  We  had  found  a  place  to  stay  and  after  parking 
the  car  nearby,  retired  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  everything  we  left  in  the  car  was  gone!  We  had  stupidly 
left  even  our  exposed  roles  of  film  (from  Egypt  on),  not  yet  mailed  back  to 
the  US,  in  the  car.  They  too  had  been  taken.  We  spent  much  of  our  time 
during  the  ensuing  days  in  the  local  police  station  where  a  kindly 
policeman  took  us  under  his  wing  and  shepherded  us  through  the  red- 
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tape  that  such  an  eventuality  requires.  We  somehow  ended  up  with  our 
photo  and  the  story  of  our  plight  in  the  newspaper  and  many  months 
later,  when  we  were  already  back  home,  the  police  managed  to  find  the 
thief  and  sent  us  back  some  of  our  belongings.  Our  precious  photos  of 
Egypt,  Israel,  and  Cyprus  were  not  included.  According  to  the 
policeman’s  account,  the  thief,  having  no  use  for  the  exposed  film,  had 
apparently  discarded  them  down  a  sewer.  This  initial  shock  set  the  stage 
for  the  rest  of  our  stay  in  Vienna.  The  weather  was  continuously  grey  and 
Sam  got  quite  ill  with  what  the  doctor  called  the  "Grippe"  —  presumably 
the  flu  —  which  kept  us  out  of  commission  for  several  days.  When  we 
could  get  around  again,  we  tried  to  find  places  to  dance,  but  as  it  was 
Lent,  we  could  find  no  dancing  places  open.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of 
our  search,  we  generally  found  people  to  be  singularly  unfriendly  which 
didn't  help  our  negative  feelings  about  the  city. 

A  few  days  later,  when  Sam  was  getting  over  his  respiratory  infection,  we 
spent  the  day  wandering  around  Vienna.  We  went  to  the  Prater  and  took 
a  ride  on  the  RiesenRad.  The  individual  cars  were  much  larger  than  I  had 
remembered.  As  twilight  was  giving  way  to  early  evening  darkness,  we 
rounded  a  corner  into  a  main  square  and  there,  to  our  amazement,  were  a 
group  of  men  dressed  in  Nazi  uniforms  waving  large  red  flags  with 
swastikas.  The  square  was  teeming  with  people,  policemen  seemed  to  be 
everywhere,  there  were  floodlights  shining  down  on  the  crowd,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  commotion.  For  a  moment,  my  blood  ran  cold  and  we 
stopped  short.  As  our  eyes  swept  across  the  scene,  we  suddenly  noticed, 
at  one  corner  of  the  square  a  bucket  truck  hoisting  a  man  into  the  air.  It 
was  Otto  Preminger.  He  was  filming  "The  Cardinal."  Although  my  initial 
tension  gave  way  to  a  smile,  the  sight  of  the  multitude  of  Nazi  flags,  still 
left  me  ill  at  ease. 

I  had  wanted  to  visit  my  father's  grave,  which  my  husband  and  I  did 
alone  and  without  problems.  We  went  to  the  Zentral  Friedhof  (The 
Central  Cemetery)  and  found  my  father’s  grave  in  Section  4  of  this  rather 
large  Vienna  burial  ground.  My  mother  had  each  year,  after  we  came  to 
the  States,  sent  money  for  the  upkeep  of  the  site.  The  stone  looked  brand 
new. 

The  strangest  happening  on  the  Vienna  trip  was  our  visit  to  the 
apartment  in  which  my  family  had  lived  in  Vienna  prior  to  1939.  I  had 
wanted  to  see  the  place  which  had  been  my  home  here  for  the  early  years 
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of  my  life.  My  mother,  had  come  from  Tel  Aviv  to  meet  us  in  Vienna.  It 
must  have  been  an  incredibly  emotional  experience  for  her  just  to  be 
back  in  this  city.  Although  I  knew  the  address  of  my  birthplace  by  heart, 
we  went  to  the  apartment  with  my  mother  to  be  sure  that  we  found  the 
right  place. 

Because  my  father  was  a  dentist  and  had  his  practice  in  the  house,  we  had 
rented  —  or  perhaps  purchased  —  two  adjacent  apartments  and  removed 
the  wall  between  them.  When  we  arrived  at  the  building  we  found  that 
this  wall  had  been  re-instated.  I  rang  the  doorbell  of  the  left-hand 
apartment  but  there  was  no  answer.  Ringing  the  bell  of  the  right-hand 
apartment  did  bring  a  response.  A  woman  opened  the  door  and  after  one 
glance  at  my  mother,  turned  pale.  From  her  ensuing  stream  of  apologies, 
it  became  obvious  that  she  had  recognized  my  mother,  despite  the  fact 
that  twenty  four  years  had  passed!  She  was  clearly  very  agitated  and  was 
saying  things  like,  "It's  not  my  fault  what  happened.  I  have  some  of  your 
furniture  only  because  the  superintendent  told  me  to  keep  it"  and  making 
other  similarly  inane  comments.  I  assured  her,  in  my  by-now  very  non¬ 
fluent  German,  that  we  were  not  out  to  get  her  but  that  I  simply  wanted 
to  take  a  look  at  the  place  where  I  was  born.  She  agreed  to  let  us  in  for  a 
few  minutes  for  which  I  felt  thankful  —  especially  when  I  recognized  the 
green  and  white  streaked  linoleum  that  had  been  the  floor  of  my  father's 
examining  room.  There  was  the  outline  of  an  odd  round  hole  at  one  place 
under  the  floor  covering.  I  imagined  it  must  have  been  the  place  where 
my  father’s  dental  chair  had  been  anchored  to  the  floor.  After  a  few 
minute  tour  through  the  remaining  rooms,  I  found  nothing  else  that 
tweaked  my  memory.  We  thanked  the  woman  and  again  reassured  her 
that  we  were  not  there  for  any  sort  of  retribution.  I  suspect  she  was 
greatly  relieved  to  have  us  leave.  My  mother  was  pale  and  trembling.  I 
had  accomplished  my  personal  mission  but  I  felt  stupid  for  having  caused 
two  people  such  turmoil  just  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  When  we  left  the 
building,  we  noticed  a  plaque  outside  that  said  that  a  bomb  had  hit  the 
building  during  the  war  but  had  not  exploded. 

•If  vj.  *’  -  v!  -  v'  -  V*-»  •>'  - 

I  left  Vienna  thinking  that  I  would  never  return  again.  But  time  helps  put 
things  in  perspective  and  my  more  positive  memories  and  imaginings 
slowly  wended  their  way  to  the  foreground  of  my  recollections  and 
pushed  the  unpleasant  realities  largely  out  of  mind.  When  Sam  and  I 
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returned  to  Vienna  some  twenty  years  later,  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  the 
apartment  again.  The  building  and  the  neighborhood  had  appreciably 
deteriorated.  We  walked  up  the  stairs  and  rang  the  bell  first  on  one  side 
and  then  the  other.  There  was  no  answer.  I  felt  simultaneously  deprived 
and  relieved! 

After  our  children  returned  from  an  eight  week  tour  of  Vienna,  Germany 
and  Eastern  Europe  in  spring  of  1989,  I  began  to  feel  the  desire  to  return 
to  Vienna  again.  Finally,  in  spring  of  1992,  a  conference  for  my  husband 
in  Alpbach  in  Western  Austria,  presented  an  opportunity  to  visit  Vienna 
again.  Friends,  who  had  been  in  Vienna  the  year  before,  advised  us  about 
where  to  stay.  Being  situated  in  the  center  of  town  within  easy  walk  of  all 
the  nice  places  that  the  city  has  to  offer  and  having  all  three  of  our  days 
there  anointed  by  sunshine  and  warm  weather,  made  for  a  very  much 
more  positive  impression  than  we  had  gotten  from  the  previous  trip. 

Nonetheless  it  was  a  very  emotional  three  days  for  me.  The  first  order  of 
business  was  a  return  visit  to  my  father's  grave.  We  spent  a  rather  long 
time  wandering  around  an  old  neglected  part  of  the  place  with  a  large 
tract  of  Jewish  graves  surrounded  by  Christian  ones.  It  was  almost 
spooky,  with  broken  and  toppled  stones,  signs  that  told  of  bombings  that 
had  occurred  here  and  a  totally  non-logical  numbering  system  for  the 
various  tracts  of  plots.  The  long  rows  made  by  the  trees  between  the 
graves  made  perspective  lines  that  seemed  truly  to  lead  to  forever.  And 
as  we  wondered  among  the  graves,  noticing  how  many  of  the  dates  said 
1938  and  getting  somewhat  concerned  about  not  finding  the  my  father’s 
grave,  my  mood  became  increasingly  somber.  Eventually  we  found  the 
stone.  Though  it  still  looked  very  good  it  was  leaning  forward  from  the 
vertical. 

In  September,  1997,  my  husband  and  I  were  again  travelling  in  Western 
Europe,  though  we  did  not  go  to  Vienna.  I  wrote  to  my  brother,  “Walking 
down  the  streets  of  Austria  and  Germany  these  last  10  days  reminds  me 
that  we  are  the  last  of  the  people  who  still  have  some  first  hand  memory 
of  that  time  that  so  profoundly  affected  us  and  the  world.  I  think  it  would 
be  good  to  document  our  memories  of  events  and  how  those  events 
affected  and  changed  our  lives.” 

There  are  places  that  exist  only  in  one's  mind,  not  in  reality.  For  me, 
Vienna  is,  to  some  extent,  such  a  place.  Although  I  left  when  I  was  not 
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quite  five,  part  of  my  emotional  life  continued  to  exist  there  rather  than 
in  New  York  where  I  physically  grew  up.  Other  people  — and  I  myself  — 
remind  me  that  I  was  not  welcome  there;  that,  even  now,  the  people  who 
inhabit  that  city  probably  would  prefer  for  me  not  to  be  in  their  midst. 

But  even  our  less  than  pleasant  visit  to  that  city  in  1963  did  not  succeed 
in  completely  destroying  my  romantic  notion  of  this  place.  In  my 
occasional  daydreams,  elegantly  dressed  couples  in  this  city  listen  to 
chamber  music  in  baroque  sitting  rooms,  go  to  hear  magnificent  voices 
from  a  box  perched  on  the  side  of  the  Vienna  Opera  House,  or  dance 
twirling  to  the  strains  of  Johann  Straus  waltzes  on  a  highly  polished  floor 
in  a  crystal-chandeliered  ballroom  —  the  ladies  in  full  white  evening 
gowns  and  the  gentlemen  in  white  tie,  tails  and  evening  gloves. 

One  day  in  the  autumn,  1973  Sam  brought  me  a  small  article  he  had 
spotted  in  the  Boston  Globe.  It  said  the  Boston  Waltz  Evenings,  normally 
not  open  to  the  public,  were  having  an  open  evening  on  November  15.  As 
this  was  the  evening  after  my  birthday,  Sam  wondered  whether  I  would 
like  to  go  to  this  event  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  It  was  a  wonderful,  but 
also  funny  evening.  Sam,  who  owned  no  evening  clothes,  borrowed  a 
tuxedo  from  a  friend  who  was  one  size  smaller.  I  had  one  gown  from 
before  the  birth  of  our  two  children.  I  could  zip  it  up  only  with  great 
difficulty.  We  had  the  best  posture  ever  that  evening  and  could  sit  down 
only  with  some  difficulty.  We  were  shown  to  a  table  with  several  couples 
who  were  old-timers  at  this  event.  Luckily,  we  were  not  aware  that  we 
were  being  “checked  out.”  At  the  end  of  the  evening,  one  of  the  women 
asked  us  if  we  would  like  to  receive  an  invitation  to  the  dance  series.  I 
think  I  said  “Yes,”  before  she  finished  the  sentence.  Hearing  about  this 
group’s  annual  trips  t:>  attend  a  January  ball  in  Vienna  —  which  we, 
unfortunately,  could  not  afford  to  attend  at  the  time  —  helped  to 
reinforce  my  earlier  fairy  tale  image  of  that  city.  Since  1973,  we  have  not 
missed  a  single  Waltz  Evening,  except  on  the  few  occasions  when  we  have 
had  to  be  out  of  town. 


.  V* .  V '  .  v*  «  V '  - 
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From  Vienna,  we  drove  via  Graz  (the  perfume  capitol  of  Austria)  to 
Yugoslavia,  stopping  in  Belgrade,  Zagreb,  and  Skopje.  Belgrade  was 
another  place  with  massive  European  buildings  and  not  much  emotional 
warmth.  We  found  a  small  place  to  stay  on  a  one  way  street.  On  the 
second  day,  looking  for  a  place  to  park  not  terribly  far  from  our  pensione, 
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we  found  a  bewildering  array  of  “No  Parking”  signs.  But  after  a  few 
blocks,  they  seemed  to  disappear.  Sam  pulled  up  to  the  curb  at  a  spot 
that  seemed  safe  and  turned  off  the  ignition. 

Before  we  had  even  made  a  move  to  exit  the  car,  a  huge  hulk  of  a 

i 

policeman  whammed  his  hand  on  the  roof  of  our  car.  I  was  incensed  at 
his  crudeness.  As  I  rolled  down  my  window,  he  said  in  a  harsh  tone, 

“Fifty  dinar;  no  park  here.”  I  tried  to  argue  that  there  was  no  sign 
anywhere  nearby  indicating  that  this  was  a  no  parking  zone.  His  replied 
with  “Fifty  dinar;  no  park  here.”  Although  it  was  obvious  that  his 
knowledge  of  English  was  close  to  zero,  I  continued  to  try  to  make  our 
case.  His  gruff  pronouncement  changed  to  “Fifty  dinar  or  police!”  To 
Sam’s  dismay,  I  was  getting  increasingly  angry  and  was  behaving  in  a 
totally  uncharacteristically  belligerent  manner.  I  looked  at  the  officer  and 
responded,  “Police!”  Sam  was  nudging  me  in  the  side  and  whispering, 
give  him  the  fifty  dinar  and  let’s  get  out  of  here!”  I  said,  “I  will  not. 

That’s  our  lunch  money!”  The  policeman  motioned  for  me  to  get  out  of 
the  car.  I  obediently  followed  him  a  few  doors  down  the  street.  He 
looked  at  me  intensely,  pointed  his  finger  at  me  and  said  sharply,  “You 
wait  here!”  As  he  entered  the  building,  which  had  a  glass  front,  I  could 
see  him  making  a  telephone  call  from  a  desk  just  inside  the  door.  I  was 
amused,  thinking  about  the  episode  afterwards,  that  the  policeman  had 
trusted  me  to  stay  there  and  wait!  After  a  few  minutes  he  came  out  and 
motioned  me  to  follow  him  into  the  building  and  handed  me  the  phone. 

A  gentleman  with  a  pleasant  voice  who  spoke  good  English  at  the  other 
end,  greeted  me  and  said  to  me  “What’s  fifty  dinar  to  an  American?  Why 
don’t  you  just  give  him  the  money  and  get  rid  of  him.”  I  explained  that 
we  had  done  nothing  illegal,  we  were  travelling  on  a  very  meager  budget, 
and  that  fifty  dinar  (probably  about  fifty  cents  U.S.  money  at  the  time) 
was  most  of  our  allotted  lunch  money.”  The  man  asked  me  to  put  the 
policeman  back  on  the  line.  There  was  a  brief  conversation  after  which 
the  policeman  motioned  to  me  that  I  could  leave.  I  went  back  to  the  car 
to  find  Sam  looking  perplexed  about  why  his  usually  shy  little  wife  had 
made  such  an  issue  about  this  negligible  sum  of  money.  I  felt  a  great 
sense  of  satisfaction  at  having  won!  The  next  day,  as  we  were  returning  to 
our  hotel,  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  policeman  directing  traffic  at  the 
corner  of  our  pensione.  Because  the  place  was  on  a  one  way  street 
coming  out  into  this  intersection,  we  usually  had  to  drive  all  around  the 
block  to  get  to  our  hotel.  The  policeman  recognized  our  car  and 
somehow  seemed  to  know  where  we  were  going.  He  stopped  the  traffic  in 
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all  directions  and  motioned  for  us  to  turn  right  (i.e.,  the  wrong  way)  into 
our  one  way  street.  For  the  several  days  that  we  remained  in  Belgrade, 
every  time  he  was  on  duty,  he  did  the  same  thing.  We  never  understood 
this  reversal  of  attitude  on  his  part.  We  could  only  guess  that  he 
somehow  had  decided  that  we  must  be  some  sort  of  VIPs! 

Zagreb  was  visually  more  interesting  than  Belgrade.  A  couple  we  met 
invited  us  stop  at  there  home  on  the  morning  we  were  leaving  town  and 
we  were  surprised  to  be  served  cake  and  slivovitz  (the  well-known 
Yugoslav  brandy)  for  breakfast  on  an  empty  stomach! 

Our  next  stop  was  Skopje,  which  was  visually  very  interesting  with  it’s  old 
minarets.  (We  were  sad  to  hear  years  later,  that  much  of  this  lovely  old 
city  was  destroyed  in  an  earthquake  some  years  after  our  visit.)  From 
Skopje  we  drove  to  and  around  much  of  southern  Greece,  and  took 
wonderful  side  trips  to  the  islands  of  Mikonos  and  Paros.  We  now  added 
Greece  to  Thailand  on  our  “country  with  the  most  friendly  people”  list. 
And  everywhere  we  went  it  was  like  ancient  history  coming  alive  before 
our  eyes.  I  could  feast  my  love  of  ancient  ruins  in  this  place.  Easter 
Sunday  found  us  at  Delphi.  We  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  great  hill 
overlooking  the  famous  temple  and  found  the  grass  flecked  with  an 
abundance  of  wildfloweis  whose  perfume  pervaded  the  sun-filled  air.  I 
wanted  to  run  barefoot  through  the  blossom-studded  grass.  In  the 
evening,  we  went  to  the  services  at  the  main  cathedral  which  was  more 
crowded  than  Times  Square  on  Saturday  night.  At  the  stroke  of  midnight, 
I  found  myself  full  of  goosebumps  as  the  crowd  roared  out  in  unison  (in 
Greek)  “Christ  is  risen.”  I  thought  to  myself  that  it  must  be  moments  like 
this  that  might  make  someone  so  disposed,  to  become  religious. 

After  about  a  month  in  Greece,  we  took  a  ferry  to  Corfu  which  was 
notable  mostly  for  a  dinner  we  had  at  a  small  place  by  the  sea  under  an 
arbor  laden  with  beautiful  purple  Wisteria  vines  that  perfumed  the  warm 
night  air.  A  ferry  from  there  to  Brindisi  on  the  heel  of  the  boot  that  forms 
the  map  of  Italy,  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  somewhat  less  exotic 
part  of  our  survey  course  in  world  travel.  We  went  from  there  to  Bari, 
still  on  the  Adriatic  and  then  across  to  Naples  with  its  Mount  Vesuvius 
and  side  trips  to  Pompei  and  the  islands  of  Capri  and  Ischia.  From 
Naples,  we  made  our  way  north  to  Rome,  where  we  visited  our  quiet, 
sometimes  melancholy,  Italian  friend  Alberto  who  had  always  reminded 
us  of  a  sort  of  renaissance  prince.  (We  saw  him  again  on  a  subsequent 
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trip  to  Italy  when  he  drove  us  to  Florence  in  his  small  car  going  over  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour  most  of  the  way.  On  our  next  trip,  we  went  to  his 
house,  but  were  told  that  he  had,  some  months  before  our  arrival,  fallen 
down  the  stairs  in  his  house  and  died.  It  was  not  only  sad  news  but  we 

could  not  help  but  wonder  whether  it  had  really  been  an  accident  -  or  a 

self-imposed  event.) 

From  Rome  we  went  to  Florence,  stopping  at  some  of  the  wonderful  hill 
towns  in  between.  Italy  was  wonderful  not  only  visually  and  historically, 
but  also  because  I  had  always  wanted  to  learn  Italian  and  the  people 
seemed  so  appreciative  of  my  trying  to  speak  in  their  tongue  —  even 
when  I  was  probably  murdering  the  language.  We  gradually  worked  our 
way  northward  through  Switzerland  and  then  into  France,  where  I  tried  to 
return  to  some  of  the  places  we  had  been  in  those  early  war  years.  In 
Limoges  we  went  to  the  house  on  Rue  D’Aixe  where  I  recognized  the 
layout  of  the  street  but  not  much  else.  I  tried  to  ask  people  in  the  nearby 

shops  if  they  remembered  a  group  of  refugees  who  had  lived  there  but 

no-one  seemed  to  remember  —  or  to  care.  We  drove  to  Loudun,  where  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  big  square  on  which  the  hotel  stood  was 
really  quite  small  and  the  hotel  had  been  turned  into  a  furniture  store 
which,  at  that  point,  was  no  longer  in  business!  In  Paris,  as  the  weather 
was  now  quite  warm,  we  bought  a  rather  classy  light-blue  two-room  tent 
so  we  could  avoid  hotel  fees  from  then  on. 

From  France  we  went  to  Belgium  (where  we  saw  a  poignant  Michaelangelo 
Pieta  in  a  church  in  Bruges),  Holland,  northern  Germany  and  Denmark. 
Denmark  was  notable  as  another  of  the  most  friendly  countries  on  our 
trip.  After  exploring  Copenhagen  for  several  days  we  began  to  drive  out 
of  the  city.  Because  we  had  read  in  our  guidebook  that  there  was  an 
interesting  Viking  festival  around  that  time  of  year  in  a  town  called 
Frederikssund  (about  seventy  miles  northwest  of  Copenhagen),  we 
headed  for  the  tourist  office  there.  The  woman  there  told  us  that  the 
festival  was  scheduled  for  the  next  evening.  Sam  and  I  must  have 
sounded  a  bit  disappointed  when  we  told  her  we  were  only  there  for  this 
one  night.  She  told  us  to  wait  a  minute  while  she  made  a  phone  call. 

When  she  got  off  the  phone,  she  said  that  she  had  made  arrangements 
for  us  to  go  to  the  dress  rehearsal  that  evening.  We  were  very  pleased  at 
this  unexpected  offer  and  after  thanking  her  profusely  we  went  off  to  set 
up  our  tent  at  a  campground  she  had  recommended. 
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At  the  appointed  time  we  were  back  in  town  at  the  theater.  The  couple 
sitting  next  to  us  must  have  noticed  that  we  were  speaking  English  and 
asked  where  we  were  from.  It  turned  out  that  the  man  was  a  builder  and 

i 

had  spent  several  years  working  in  the  States.  We  chatted  a  while  and 

after  the  performance  was  over,  he  asked  if  we  would  like  to  join  them  for 

a  little  reception  at  their  house  for  the  cast.  It  was  a  lovely  gathering  and 
went  on  till  quite  late.  As  we  were  about  to  leave,  the  builder  said  that  if 
we  could  stay  another  day,  we  were  invited  to  their  house  for  a  pre¬ 
opening  dinner  the  next  evening  and  could  then  go  with  them  to  see  the 
actual  opening  performance  and  join  them  afterwards  for  the  official  cast 
party.  It  sounded  too  good  to  refuse.  We  agreed  to  join  them.  The  next 
day  we  slept  late  and  by  the  time  we  were  cleaned  up,  there  was  not  much 

time  left  for  sight-seeing.  The  dinner  was  very  pleasant  and  the  actual 

performance  was  even  more  fun  than  the  dress-rehearsal.  The  cast-party 
was  also  fun  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  one  of  the  Danish  princesses 
at  the  party.  It  was  close  to  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  we  went  to 
say  good-by  to  our  host.  The  builder  told  us  that  there  was  a  nice 
breakfast  scheduled  for  the  next  morning  to  which  we  were  invited.  We 
figured  we  might  as  well  go.  It  turned  out  to  be  at  the  home  of  a 
gentleman  farmer,  who  proudly  toured  us  around  his  rather  elegant  farm. 
Breakfast  consisted  of  typical  Danish  smorebrode  (tiny  open  face 
sandwiches  with  a  wide  variety  of  toppings,  especially  herring  and  the 
like)  and  Tuborg  beer.  When  breakfast  was  over,  someone  at  the  party 
invited  us  to  dinner  that  evening.  We  were  slightly  tempted  but  decided 
that  this  trend  could  be  self-perpetuating  and  that  we  had  better  move 
on.  We  apologized  that  we  could  not  accept  the  lovely  invitation,  went 
back  to  the  campground  to  pack  up  and  travel  on. 

We  next  went  north  to  Elsinore  to  see  Hamlet’s  castle.  I  had  read  the 
Shakespeare  play  several  times  and  memorized  many  of  the  major 
speeches  after  seeing  the  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  film  in  1948  when  I  was  still 
in  grade  school.  After  a  brief  day  trip  across  the  water  to  Helsingborg  (in 
Sweden),  we  returned  to  the  Danish  side  and  gradually  made  our  way  to 
England  where  we  spent  the  remaining  month  of  our  trip.  It  was  an 
opportunity  to  visit  with  Tom,  from  the  Berkeley  days,  and  meet  his  wife 
and  mother.  It  was  also  a  treat  to  visit  many  places  I  had  read  about  in  all 
the  wonderful  English  novels  (I  had  devoured  Shakespeare,  Thomas 
Hardy  and  many  of  the  Victorian  poets  throughout  my  pre-graduate 
school  days.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  Stratford-on-Avon,  visit  the  moors, 
go  to  Stonehenge  and  see  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover. 
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And  finally  it  was  time  to  go  home  and  face  reality.  After  stopping  in  New 
York  to  visit  my  mother,  we  headed  back  up  to  Boston,  found  a  delightful 
little  garden  apartment  off  Brattle  Street  in  Cambridge  and  began  to  look 
for  work. 


«1*  tmg  v* .  v*  -  v*  -  >m 

John  Humphries  later  married,  subsequently  moved  away  from  the 
Boston  area,  and  within  a  few  years  had  two  children.  We  did  not  keep  in 
touch.  In  1967,  when  I  was  pregnant  with  our  son,  Sam  and  I  bumped 
into  Bob  Greif  in  the  Harvard  Coop.  Bob  looked  at  me  and  said,  “Did  you 
hear  about  John  Humphries?”  When  I  responded  with  a  perplexed  look, 
Bob  explained  that  John  was  going  on  a  business  trip  and  had  missed  his 
scheduled  flight.  He  took  the  next  flight  out,  the  plane  collided  with  a 
small  private  plane  and  crashed.  And  John  was  no  more.  I  kept  my 
composure  as  we  said  goodbye  to  Bob.  But  when  Sam  and  I  got  out  of  the 
store,  we  sat  down  and  I  cried.  We  had  some  contact  with  John’s  wife  in 
the  early  years  after  John’s  death  but  she  subsequently  moved  out  west 
and  we  lost  contact.  For  a  while,  in  later  years,  we  were  also  in  touch  with 
one  of  John’s  sisters.  Over  the  years,  I  have  found  myself  periodically 
thinking  of  his  premature  demise  and  the  ludicrous  fate  of  surviving 
pneumonia  at  the  top  of  the  Himalayas  only  to  be  killed  in  a  man-made 
machine. 

*■ 

In  1978,  Sam  and  I  returned  to  Kathmandu  with  our  two  children  on  the 
way  to  a  sabbatical  year  we  had  arranged  to  spend  in  London.  We  left 
more  than  a  month  early  so  we  could  show  the  children  some  of  the 
places  we  had  visited  on  our  earlier  round-the-world  trip.  But  the  trip 
with  the  children  turned  out  to  be  somewhat  of  a  nightmare.  In  Japan, 
while  peacefully  ambling  through  a  well-known  deer  park,  one  of  the 
animals  nipped  Erica,  our  daughter,  on  the  back.  Although  we  had  had 
all  the  requisite  inoculations  at  the  recommended  times  before  out 
departure,  I  was  quite  upset  about  the  possible  consequences  but  we  were 
told  not  to  worry.  ' 

When  we  arrived  in  Katmandu  some  weeks  later,  Manik  was  a  most 
gracious  host  to  us  again.  His  younger  son  liked  to  draw,  as  did  our  son. 
One  day  when  Manik  was  taking  us  up  to  the  hill,  on  foot,  to  one  of  the 
splendid  temples  with  the  dramatic  eyes  painted  on  each  of  the  four  sides 
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of  the  steeple,  a  dog  began  to  follow  us.  Though  we  continued  to  walk 
slowly,  the  dog  at  one  point  grabbed  Erica  by  the  ankle  abrading  a  layer 
of  skin  and  then  quickly  ran  off.  We  immediately  took  Erica  to  the 
hospital  —  the  sight  of  which  was  enough  to  make  me  feel  ill.  While  we 
were  waiting  for  Erica  to  be  seen,  I  suddenly  turned  to  look  at  our  son, 
Damon.  He  was  so  pale  that  we  worried  he  was  about  to  pass  out.  When 
Erica  was  finally  examined,  the  doctor  said  that  because  the  skin  had  been 
broken.  Erica  would  have  to  have  rabies  shots,  which  in  Nepal  still 
involved  a  lengthy  series  of  apparently  very  painful  injections  into  the 
abdomen.  He  suggested,  however,  that  we  had  a  couple  of  weeks  time  for 
getting  her  treated  and  as  we  were  on  the  way  to  England,  we  could  wait 
and  get  her  the  more  modern  rabies  vaccine  in  London  which  involved 
only  three  shots  in  the  arm,  given  several  weeks  apart.  For  us,  this  was 
not  a  choice. 

We  cancelled  most  of  the  rest  of  our  trip  and  headed  for  London  and  a 
Harley  Street  physician.  The  trip  took  several  days.  The  first  stop  was 
Delhi  where  we  took  a  couple  of  days  to  show  the  kids  around  some  of  the 
major  attractions.  When  we  arrived  at  the  airport  to  catch  our  flight  to 
the  next  stop,  Teheran,  we  were  told  the  flight  was  delayed.  Hours  went 
by  and  we  were  getting  increasingly  agitated.  I  must  have  been  a  real 
pest  to  the  agent  on  duty.  Finally,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  “Why  are 
Westerners  always  so  worried  about  time?  The  plane  will  come  when  it 
will  come.  Relax!”  (His  comment  reminded  me  of  an  episode  during  our 
earlier  trip  to  India  when  we  had  taken  a  taxi  to  someplace  to  see  a  film. 
The  driver  charged  us  the  meter  fare  and  offered  to  wait  for  us  while  we 
were  at  the  movies  and  then  drive  us  back  to  our  hotel.  There  was  no 
charge  for  the  waiting  time!)  At  last  the  plane  arrived  and  we  flew  to 
Teheran,  where  we  only  had  a  brief  layover  in  the  airport.  In  contrast  to 
our  interesting  visit  to  this  city  (and  also  Isfahan)  in  1962,  the  few  hours 
at  Teheran  airport  were  rather  frightening.  Severe-looking  guards 
carrying  machine  guns  seemed  to  be  everywhere  in  the  airport.  We  were 
relieved  when  our  flight  finally  took  off  for  Istanbul  without  incident. 

We  took  two  days  to  show  the  children  around  Istanbul  and  then 
managed  to  catch  a  flight  to  London  where  we  immediately  arranged  for 
Erica  to  get  the  necessary  rabies  shots.  Though  it  was  frightening,  the 
shots  did  not  seem  so  bad  and  Erica  was  very  cooperative  about  the  whole 
thing.  But  some  months  later  when  we  took  a  vacation  trip  to  France,  and 
had  spent  the  first  night  in  a  small  hotel  in  Chartres,  Erica  awoke  in  the 
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morning  and  came  to  me  crying.  As  I  put  my  arm  around  her  to  comfort 
her,  I  saw  a  strange  sort  of  wave  of  neurological  activity  travel  up  one  side 
of  her  body.  A  few  seconds  later  her  eyes  rolled  up  behind  her  lids  and 
she  slumped  lifelessly  into  my  arms.  I  was  terrified  and  yelled  for  Sam 
who  was  nearby.  After  some  minutes,  Erica  came  to  and  the  four  of  us 
hustled  off  to  the  local  hospital  in  an  ambulance. 

The  doctor  who  examined  Erica,  said  that  she  had  apparently  had  an 
idiopathic  seizure  —  possibly  related  to  some  dietary  factor.  We  were 
soon  out  of  the  hospital  and  in  our  youthful  eagerness  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  touring  around  the  cathedral  and  the  town.  Sam  carried  Erica  on 
his  shoulders.  There  were  no  further  incidents  for  the  rest  of  our  stay  in 
Europe.  But  some  months  after  our  return  to  Massachusetts  following  the 
London  year,  we  were  called  by  the  school  on  two  occasions  to  be  told 
that  Erica  had  again  had  a  seizure  at  school.  We  took  her  to  Boston 
Children’s  hospital  to  see  Dr.  Cesare  Lombroso,  a  well-known  expert  in 
childhood  seizure  disorders.  He  did  a  variety  of  tests  and 
electroencephalograms  and  concluded  that  these  were,  as  the  doctor  in 
France  had  suggested,  just  idiopathic  seizures.  There  have  been  no 
further  episodes  in  the  more  than  twenty  years  since  then.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  totally  shake  the  thought  that  the  seizures  might  somehow 
have  been  related  to  the  rabies  vaccinations. 

Following  our  return  home  from  England,  we  continued  to  keep  in  touch 
with  Manik  each  year-end.  In  the  late  nineties,  a  letter  arrived  from  him 
saying  that  he  had  terminal  lung  cancer  but  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die. 
And  not  long  after  that,  we  heard  that  he  had  succumbed.  Somehow, 
because  Manik  was  so  related  to  John  Humphries  in  my  mind,  Manik’s 
death  represented  for  me  the  final  closing  of  a  chapter  of  a  tiny  part  of 
my  life. 
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Back  to  School 


Sam  and  I  had  both  realized  that  we  were  really  more  interested  in 
biosciences  than  “straight”  chemistry  and  decided  that  we  had  better  get 
some  postdoctoral  training  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of  our  knowledge  in  that 
area.  I  soon  found  a  postdoctoral  position  at  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
Boston  in  what  was  then  called  the  Bacteriology  and  Immunology 
Department  and  Sam  found  a  postdoctoral  position  in  the  Biochemistry 
Department  at  Brandeis  University  in  Waltham. 

It  was  fun  to  be  learning  so  many  new  things  at  such  a  rapid  pace  again. 
Working  with  animal  cells,  having  lunch  together  each  day  in  the 
department,  which  had  many  MDs,  and  hearing  about  all  sorts  of 
interesting  medical  problems  that  basic  science  might  be  able  to  remedy 
some  day. 

But  being  back  in  the  “real  world”  also  meant  that  I  was  back  in  the  world 
where  men  were  “king”  and  women  were  not  really  very  welcome.  In  my 
initial  required  interview  with  Dr.  Davis,  the  chairman  of  the  department, 
he  had  quite  pointedly  told  me  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  start  a 
family  while  I  was  in  his  department.  I  assured  him  that  I  was  not 
planning  to  do  so.  Internally,  I  was  incensed  by  his  asking.  Many  years 
later,  when  I  was  at  a  faculty  meeting  at  which  the  issue  of  women’s  status 
at  the  medical  school  was  being  discussed,  Dr.  Davis  said  that  he  did  not 
see  what  all  the  fuss  was  about  as  “there  was  never  any  discrimination  in 
my  department.”  As  he  spoke,  I  felt  a  level  of  anger  that  was  unusual  for 

me.  I  had  never  before  spoken  at  a  faculty  meeting.  But  at  that  moment, 

it  was  as  though  some  strange  force  was  dictating  my  movements.  I 
suddenly  put  my  books  on  the  floor  and,  seemingly  involuntarily,  raised 

my  hand.  Before  I  had  a  chance  to  retract  my  hand,  I  was  acknowledged. 

I  stood  and  said,  “When  I  came  to  this  university  as  a  post-doc,  Dr.  Davis 
told  me  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  start  a  family  while  I  was  in 
his  department.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  he  ever  made  such  a 
suggestion  to  any  of  the  male  post-docs?”  Then  I  sat  down.  There  was  a 
dead  silence  in  the  room.  My  heart  was  pounding.  Finally  the  meeting 
ended.  When  I  walked  out  of  Building  A  unto  Shattuck  Street,  there  was  a 
sizable  crowd,  and  many  of  the  faculty  congratulated  me  for  having  had 
the  guts  to  make  such  a  statement. 
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After  the  Medical  School  voted  to  set  up  an  Office  for  Academic  Affairs  to 
help  women  and  minorities  —  and,  officially,  anyone  who  needed  help  — 
climb  the  academic  career  ladder  I  became  the  first  head  of  the  office  (it 
was  a  part-time  position  and  I  continued  to  do  my  research  at  my  lab, 
which,  by  then,  was  at  the  Eye  Research  Institute  of  Retina  Foundation 
(now  the  Schepens  Eye  Research  Institute  and  officially  affiliated  with 
Harvard  Medical  School).  Although  I  had  by  then  had  many 
disappointments  with  my  initially  beloved  academia,  my  year  in  the 
administration  building  of  Harvard  Medical  School  was  an  incredible  eye 
opener  for  me  and,  together  with  a  number  of  other  factors,  allowed  me 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  living  outside  those  not-so-hallowed  halls. 
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"The  Sins  of  the  Fathers" 

(The  Past  Invades  in  Subtle  Ways) 

My  mother  had  not  only  told  me  not  to  wear  black,  but  the  "There  will  be 
time  enough"  phrase  was  also  used  for  walking  in  stockinged  feet, 
covering  mirrors  and  other  activities  associated,  in  the  Judaic  tradition, 
with  mourning.  If  I  walked  around  the  apartment  in  socks  without  shoes 
she  would  say,  “There  will  be  time  enough  for  that.”  If  I  put  something 
over  a  mirror,  the  message  was  the  same.  I  poo-pooed  her  superstitions, 
and  rebelliously  dressed  in  all  black,  walked  around  in  socks,  and  once 
covered  several  of  the  mirrored  tiles  we  had  brought  from  Vienna  with 
“Contac”  adhesive  shelf  lining  so  I  could  use  them  to  construct  a  cabinet 
for  my  newly  acquired  record  player.  But  I  discovered  years  later  that  I 
did  not  totally  escape  all  the  brain-washing.  To  this  day,  I  cannot  wear 
black  without  adding  a  cheerful  scarf,  a  bright  necklace  or,  at  the  very 
least,  a  colorful  undergarment.  And  to  this  day,  I  feel  ridiculously 
uncomfortable  if  I  walk  around  in  stockinged  feet.  But  I  have  also  gotten 

old  enough  not  to  bother  to  fight  these  completely  illogical  feelings.  I  no 

longer  have  to  prove  to  myself  that  I  am  strong  enough  to  wear  solid 
black! 

Watching  my  own  children  grow  in  the  early  years,  I  found  myself 
sometimes  doing  or  saying  things  that  seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rational  me  that  I  prided  myself  on  being.  I  told  the  baby  sitter  not  to  let 

our  son  run  about  in  socks  because  the  floor  was  slippery.  But  such 

casual  statements  were  sometimes  followed  by  inklings  that  there  were 
influences  surfacing,  from  some  long  ago  place  and  time,  to  tell  me  that  I 
had  repressed  but  not  eliminated  the  wounds  of  the  past.  I  was 
rationalizing  actions  that  wanted  to  emerge  but  which  I  did  not  allow 
myself  to  acknowledge.  And  eventually  I  realized  that  my  mother’s 
strictures  were  so  deeplv  engraved  on  my  psyche  that  I  had  not  even 
realized  that  I  was  sometimes  “speaking  with  her  tongue.” 

Memory  is  a  mysterious  thing.  Although  I  recall  remembering  my  father, 
the  real  person,  when  I  was  small,  I  realized  years  later  that  the  vital 
image  had  somehow  been  gradually  replaced  in  my  mind  by  the  static 
visage  of  the  photo  of  my  father  that  was  always  on  the  wall  by  my 
mother's  bedside.  Perhaps  my  long  subconscious  incubation  of  things 
past  helped  me  to  sort  out  the  indelible  impressions  from  the  more 
fleeting  ones. 
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Though  I  rarely  thought  of  the  past,  my  memory  about  the  events  that 
followed  our  departure  from  Vienna  was  jolted  to  attention  in  1974  (the 
year  I  turned  forty)  when  my  husband  handed  me  a  New  York  Times 
review  of  the  book  “Voyage  of  the  Damned”  by  Gordon  Thomas  and  Max 
Morgan-Witts.  This  book  about  the  voyage  of  the  St.  Louis,  the  ship  on 
which  my  mother  and  brother  and  I  had  left  Vienna  in  1939,  was  the 
catalyst  that  first  cracked  open  the  door  to  my  past.  The  title  was  jarring 
and  kept  replaying  in  my  head.  After  all,  that  title  referred  to  me!  I  read 
the  book  avidly  but  could  not  remember  much  of  what  it  said.  I  tried 
again.  My  head  seemed  to  keep  rejecting  much  of  the  information.  Did 
those  things  really  happen  or  was  it  just  a  story  I  heard  —  a  tale  my 
mother  told?  But  then  I  would  look  for  the  grey  blanket  and  touch  its  raw 

edges  —  or  I  would  run  downstairs  and  pull  from  my  file  cabinet  the 

khaki-colored  passport  with  the  black  swastika  and  the  words  "Deutsches 
Reich"  on  the  cover  (“Reisepass”  Nr.  125602  issued  in  Vienna  on  April  26, 
1939)  with  the  black  swastika  and  the  large  red  "J."  And  inside,  my 
mother's  photo  —  desecrated  with  yet  another  swastika  —  and  our 
names,  my  brother’s  and  mine,  with  the  obligatory  appended  names, 

Israel  and  Sarah,  respectively.  And  there  on  the  next  page  is  a  heavy 

black  stamp:  "Hamburg  Hafen  ausgereist  am  13  Mai,  1939."  And  still 

further  on,  but  now  in  French,  amidst  all  manner  of  official  stamps,  is 
penned  in  heavy  black  ink,:  "Refugiee  du  S/S  St.  Louis"  and  below  that, 
"Reif  Chaje  et  ses  deux  enfants  Friedrich  et  Liane."  And  so  I  ascertain 
each  time,  that  I  had  really  been  there  and  it  was  not  just  a  bad  dream. 

In  the  archives  of  The  National  Center  for  Jewish  Film  at  Brandeis 
University  in  Waltham  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  nine-minute  black  and 
white  film  called  “Bound  for  Nowhere  —  The  St.  Louis  Episode.”  It  is  a 
propaganda  film  made  by  the  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
after  the  St.  Louis  returned  to  Europe  in  June  1939.  In  several  places  — 
most  pronouncedly  in  the  last  thirty  seconds  of  the  film  —  the  camera 
has  caught  the  face  of  a  smiling  little  girl.  The  face  is  mine,  unmistakably 
mine.  And  elsewhere  in  the  film  I  can  make  out  my  brother  at  the  railing 
of  the  St.  Louis.  And  so  there  is  further  proof  of  a  time  that  should  not 
have  been  and  I  am  reassured  that  my  memories  are  not  just  a  dream, 
that  it  all  really  did  happen.  I  had  merely  been  protecting  myself  from 
recollections  of  unpleasant  truths? 
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Gradually  I  began  to  recognize  that  there  had  been  other  signs  that  the 
effects  of  those  early  years  had  not  been  as  benign  as  I  had  led  myself  to 
believe.  I  began  to  explore  gingerly,  as  time  would  permit,  these  events 
which,  I  now  realize,  had  surely  helped  to  shape  me  —  and  perhaps 
others  who  survived  those  terrible  times.  And  so,  small  bits  and  pieces 
came  together  from  time  to  time  to  help  me  understand  to  some  extent 
why  I  react  as  I  do  under  certain  circumstances. 

In  the  early  1980s,  a  woman  I  had  met  at  a  professional  meeting,  started  a 
group  of  “Child  Survivors  of  the  Holocaust”  in  the  Boston  area.  She  had 
been  in  Auschwitz  as  a  child.  My  immediate  response  when  she  invited 
me  to  join  the  group  was  that  I  had  not  had  any  terrible  experience  like 
hers  and,  thus,  did  not  qualify  to  belong.  But  she  encouraged  me  to 
attend.  It  was  very  illuminating  for  me  to  hear  the  stories  of  the  other 
members  and  occasionally  share  some  of  my  own  misadventures.  At  one 
meeting  each  person  was  asked  to  describe  one  thing  that  they  thought 
was  a  long-term  consequence  of  their  war-time  experience.  When  it  was 
my  turn  to  speak,  I  told  with  some  trepidation  about  my  feelings  of 
unease  at  partings  and  my  overactive  imagination  about  “what  might 
have  happened”  when  people  arrive  later  than  expected.  Later  that 
evening  the  French  woman  at  whose  house  we  were  meeting  came  and 
told  me  that  one  evening  when  her  husband  was  an  hour  later  than  he 
had  predicted  and  was  unable  to  call  her,  she  got  so  agitated  that  she  had 
ripped  the  door  of  her  living  room  off  it’s  hinges.  Because  my  youthful 
strengths  for  coping  with  some  of  the  residual  feelings  from  those  early 
times  are  not  quite  as  intact  as  when  I  was  younger,  it  has  been  helpful  to 
hear  that  other  people  with  similar  ghosts  in  their  past  have  similar 
responses  to  certain  types  of  situations. 

On  the  last  day  of  1988,  the  woman  who  had  started  the  Boston  Child 
Survivors  group  was  at  a  New  Year's  eve  party  in  New  York.  At  the  party, 
she  overheard  a  woman  telling  another  guest  that  she  had  been  on  the  St. 
Louis.  The  woman  from  Boston  mentioned  my  name  to  the  St.  Louis 
passenger.  "I  remember  Liane  and  Freddie  well,"  the  woman  replied. 

That  woman  subsequently  sent  me  photos  of  herself,  her  sister,  my 
brother  and  me  outside  the  Hotel  de  France  in  Loudun.  She  and  her  sister 
were  part  of  the  family  that  decided  to  stay  in  Loudun  when  the  rest  of  us 
left  for  Southern  France.  Staying  in  Loudun,  I  now  learned,  had  been  a 
mistake.  The  family  was  twice  taken  to  concentration  camps,  the  girls  lost 
their  father  and  they  and  the  mother  did  not  get  out  of  Europe  until 
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1947.  We  had  made  the  right  decision  to  leave  Loudun  that  fateful 
evening. 

I  am  convinced  now,  as  I  start  the  second  half  of  my  seventh  decade  of 
life,  that  so  much  of  who  I  am  and  how  I  respond  to  things  were  probably 
fashioned  by  the  events  of  my  early  years.  So  many  of  my  reactions  seem 
to  reflect  the  feelings  of  a  small  girl  who  has  been  told  that  she  will  never 
see  her  father  again.  My,  anxiety  about  separations  and  partings  —  even 
brief  ones.  The  feeling  that  I  never  really  belong.  Are  these  perhaps 
expected  responses  of  someone  who  by  age  seven  had  traveled  through 
three  languages,  four  cultures,  and  many  different  “homes?” 

Our  arrival  in  America  had  marked  the  end  of  a  frightening  period  in  our 
lives  but  one  that  would  never  totally  leave  us.  Wounds  heal  but  scars 
remain  forever  —  and  although  they  may  be  invisible,  they  are  distinctly 
there.  In  history  books  wars  begin  and  end  on  well-defined  dates,  but  for 
those  who  experience  and  survive  the  horrors,  the  fears  live  on  to  the  end 
of  their  lives  and,  perhaps,  their  children's  lives  and  even  beyond. 

Life  is  tenuous  at  best  but  it  is  a  strange  feeling  to  be  alive  by  chance.  In 
an  article  about  the  St.  Louis  in  the  Boston  Globe  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
Benno  Weiser  Varon  wrote  "For  each  European  Jew  who  survived,  two 
died.  For  [him]  this  presented  a  challenge:  To  live  for  three,  to  fight  for 
three,  to  enjoy  for  three."  People  have  often  accused  me  of  being  overly 
energetic;  possibly  1  too  have,  subliminally,  a  similar  feeling  to  make  up 
for  others  and  for  my  own  lost  childhood. 
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Part  II:  NOW 


The  St.  Louis  Reunion  (Miami,  June  1989) 

In  early  1989,  I  was  contacted  by  Herbert  Karliner,  who  had  gotten  my 
name  from,  perhaps,  the  Holocaust  Museum.  He  told  me  about  some  of 
the  plans  for  the  Miami  Reunion  of  St.  Louis  survivors  which  was  being 
planned  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  time  the  ship  was  not 
permitted  into  Cuba.  I  was  filled  with  many  conflicting  feelings  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  attend  this  event  as  I  have  generally  not  been  much  of  a 
“reunion-goer.”  Moreover,  it  meant  four  days  away  at  a  time  when  our 
daughter  was  home  for  just  a  short  visit.  I  was  also  particularly  disturbed 
by  the  idea  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  bring  from  Europe  the 
remains  of  a  small  wooden  boat  which  had  belonged  to  Hitler  and  to 
symbolically  sink  it  in  a  small  ceremony  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  It 
seemed  to  me  an  odd  way  to  spend  funds  that  could  better  be  used  to 
feed  some  hungry  children.  And  then  there  were  other  questions:  Who 
were  these  people  I  would  meet.  I  did  not  off-hand  remember  anyone 
from  the  voyage.  Fifty,  years.  Such  a  long  time.  Would  anyone  or 
anything  there  perhaps  jar  my  memory  —  help  me  pry  open  that  black 
box  within  myself  that  holds  the  key  to  my  lost  childhood? 

In  the  course  of  deliberadng  whether  or  not  to  go  to  Miami,  four  things 
pushed  me  into  an  affirmative  decision.  The  first  was  a  conversation  with 
our  eminently  sensible  daughter  who  responded  to  my  deliberations  with 
a  very  matter-of-fact,  “Why  would  you  possibly  not  want  to  go?”  Her 
ultimate  self-assurance  made  me  wonder  why  I  had  ever  hesitated  in  the 
first  place.  The  second  was  a  discussion  with  Dr.  Bernhard  Zimburg,  the 
science  attache  at  the  Austrian  Embassy  in  Washington,  DC  at  the  time,  in 
which  he  indicated  that  he  might  be  able  to  find  for  me  some  travel  funds 
which  would  cover  my  expenses  to  attend  the  reunion.  That  removed  my 
concern  about  the  financial  aspect  of  such  a  “frivolous”  trip. 

t 

The  third  was  my  contact  with  Liesl  Loeb,  one  of  the  other  passengers, 
who  I  had  searched  out  and  met  some  years  earlier  while  I  was  at  a 
science  conference  in  Atlantic  City  where  she  lived,  at  the  time,  with  her 
husband.  Liesl  was  the  daughter  of  the  head  of  the  passenger  committee 
that  was  formed  by  the  captain  of  the  St.  Louis.  Because  of  her  father’s 
responsibilities  on  the  ship,  she  had  a  complete  passenger  list  from  the 
voyage.  Apparently  she  was,  at  first,  also  hesitant  to  go  to  the  reunion. 
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But  later  she  had  written  me  a  short  note  saying  that  she  was  afraid  that  if 
she  did  not  go  she  might  always  regret  it.  The  note  ended  with  a 
whimsical  "Wanna  come?"  Having,  by  then,  decided  to  go,  I  made 
arrangements  to  share  a  room  with  Liesl.  Although  I  had  felt  little  in 
common  with  Liesl  at  our  prior  meeting  some  fifteen  years  earlier,  now  in 
1989,  we  seemed  to  have  a  lot  to  talk  about  and  we  felt  very  comfortable 
together. 

The  fourth  factor  was  that  the  impending  meeting  gave  me  the  idea  that 
perhaps  I  should  try  to  collect  stories  from  the  people  at  the  reunion  and 
enlarge  the  memoir  book  I  was  already  working  on  (I  had  already 
published  a  small  excerpt  in  a  1988  issue  of  Boston  Magazine)  to  include 
the  stories  of  other  passengers  from  the  ship.  I  thought  the  direct  contact 
with  the  survivors  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  mention  my  larger 
project  idea  and  ask  people  to  send  me  their  stories. 

The  mild  anxiety  that  I  felt  as  the  plane  approached  Miami  was  dispelled 
at  the  airport  by  Vera  Karliner,  Herb  Karliner’s  wife,  who  delivered  us  to 
our  hotel.  Her  very  pleasant  demeanor  helped  to  dissipate  some  of  my 
apprehension.  The  days  in  Miami  turned  out  to  be  quite  emotional  in 
many  ways.  About  27  people  from  the  ship  showed  up,  some  with  other 
family  members.  As  1  had  been  quite  young  on  the  St.  Louis,  I 
remembered  no  one.  Just  meeting  these  now  older  people  was  a  strange 
experience.  Did  we  have  anything  in  common  other  than  having  been 
caught  together  in  a  historic  moment  of  time?  But  in  the  various  comings 
and  goings  it  was  somehow  soothing  to  hear  the  German  chatter  in  the 
familiar  Hoch  Deutch  that  had  been  my  first  language.  And  for  the  first 
time  in  years  I  was  surrounded  by  people  all  of  whom  pronounced  my 
name  correctly,  which  gave  me  a  strangely  secure  feeling.  It  seemed  like 
such  a  small  thing  and  I  have  never  been  prone  to  fussing  over  the 
pronunciation  of  my  name  and  generally  answer  to  anything  that  sounds 
even  vaguely  familiar.  Yet  it  made  me  feel  as  though  I  belonged  here. 

The  first  evening,  in  the  room  of  one  of  the  people  in  our  group,  I  finally 
re-met  the  two  sisters  from  the  St.  Louis  who  had  been  in  Loudun  with  us 
during  the  first  year  of  our  sojourn  in  France:  Ruth  Isner  Kissinger  and 
Bella  Isner  Uhlfelder.  I  had  known  that  when  the  Germans  overran 
Loudun,  we,  along  with  twenty  or  so  other  refugees  fled  to  southern 
France  but  one  famil)  had  decided  to  stay  behind.  It  turned  out  to  be  the 
Isners.  We  had  by  pure  coincidence  made  contact  the  preceding  January 
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and  had  spoken  by  phone,  corresponded  and,  in  trying  to  jog  my  memory 
about  who  they  were,  had  sent  me  two  photos  of  themselves  as  children 
in  Loudun.  When  the  photos  arrived,  I  was  amazed  to  find  myself  in  both 
pictures  and  my  brother  in  one  of  them.  On  this  evening  in  Miami,  they 
immediately  recognized  me  —  though  I  did  not  recognize  them.  We  spent 
a  long  time  exchanging  stories  and  recollections  of  Loudun.  They  filled  in 
my  sketchy  memories  and  regaled  me  with  additional  tales,  including 
several  about  mischievous  antics  perpetrated  by  my  brother.  All  my  life  I 
had  recalled  an  unpleasant  episode  in  which  two  older  girls  had  held  me 
and  forced  me  to  watch  the  kitchen  staff  at  the  Loudun  Hotel  de  France 
slaughter  a  chicken.  They  pointed  out  that  because  they  were  the  only 
other  youngsters  at  that  place  it  must  have  been  they  who  had  tortured 
me  in  this  way  and  they  assured  me  that  it  sounded  like  something  they 
were  likely  to  have  done.  They  also  filled  in  for  me  what  had  happened 
to  them  after  we  left  Loudun,  assuring  me  that  leaving  that  town  and 
going  south  to  Limoges  had  been  a  wise  decision. 

For  me,  the  highlight  of  the  reunion  was  the  afternoon  we  all  sat  around 
in  a  circle  and  each  told  the  story  of  our  individual  odysseys  after  the  St. 
Louis  dropped  us  back  in  Europe.  Most  of  the  twenty  seven  people  who 
attended  the  Miami  weekend  were  older  than  I  was  and  had  much  clearer 
memories  of  the  sequence  of  events.  The  stories  were  poignant  in 
themselves  but  hearing  them  recounted  one  after  another  with  the 
recurrent  theme  of  the  St.  Louis  voyage  strengthened  my  resolve  to  set  it 
all  down  for  our  children  and  for  posterity.  I  could  not  help  focusing  on 
two  rather  elegant  looking  women  who  were  sisters  from  Germany.  They 
had  been  about  nineteen  and  twenty  on  the  voyage.  The  older  one  had 
brought  her  husband.  They  were  so  reminiscent  of  some  of  my  mother’s 
lady  friends  from  Vienna  who  I  had  met  in  our  early  years  in  New  York. 
Outside  of  New  York,  they  seemed  almost  like  an  anachronism. 

That  evening  there  was  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  German  consulate.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  long  cocktail  hour  during  which  we  looked  at  photo 
albums  and  other  relics  that  various  people  had  brought  for  the  occasion. 
It  was  a  particularly  emotional  moment  when,  browsing  through  the 
photo  album  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aron,  my  gaze  was  arrested  by  two  group 
photos  of  the  children  aboard  the  ship,  and  there,  in  both  photos,  right  in 
the  front  was  my  smiling  five  year  old  face.  And  in  one  of  them,  a  full 
view  of  my  brother  in  a  double  breasted  suit,  looking  very  uncomfortable 
but  with  his  breast  pocket  already  containing  pens  even  at  age  twelve 
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(group  photo).  It  seemed  odd  to  find  one’s  own  photo  in  the  album  of  a 
complete  stranger. 

The  youngest  survivor,  Judy  Steel,  at  the  same  moment  spotted  a  photo  of 
herself  in  her  parents’  arms  in  the  same  album  —  even  more  shocking  for 
her  because  both  parents  were  killed  before  she  had  even  gotten  to  know 
them.  Another  photo  that  circulated  that  evening  was  of  a  group  of  seven 
twelve  year  old  boys  aboard  the  ship  —  not  including  my  brother,  who 
undoubtedly  must  have  kept  to  himself  most  of  the  time  —  five  of  whom 
were  present  at  the  reunion. 

The  guest  of  honor  at  the  Miami  reunion  was  the  nephew  of  Captain 
Gustov  Schroeder,  the  kindly  German  captain  of  the  St.  Louis  who  had 
insisted  once  the  ship  left  Germany  that  the  crew  treat  these  Jewish 
refugee  passengers  just  as  they  would  any  other  cruise  passengers.  And 
when  the  ship  was  ordered  to  return  to  Germany  with  its  cargo  of 
essentially  doomed  passengers,  he  apparently  vowed  to  set  the  ship  on 
fire  off  the  coast  of  England  rather  than  take  the  Jews  back  to  almost 
certain  death  in  Germany.  Schroeder  had  died  several  decades  ago  and 
his  only  son,  who  was  apparently  retarded,  had  also  died  some  time 
earlier.  The  nephew  presented  the  reunion  group  with  the  cap  Schroeder 
had  worn  when  he  was  on  the  St.  Louis  and  a  beautiful  large  photo  album 
which  contained  a  pictorial  history  of  the  captain's  life. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  an  uncomfortable  day  for  many  of  us.  Herb 
Karliner  had  hired  a  yacht  which  was  renamed  "St.  Louis"  for  the  day.  We 
were  told  that  we  were  to  be  taken  out  to  exactly  the  point  in  the  Atlantic 
at  which  the  St.  Louis  had  docked  in  1939  but  had  not  been  permitted  to 
come  any  closer.  This  time,  there  was  to  be  a  small  memorial  service  at 
the  turnabout  point  to  commemorate  those  who  had  not  survived  and 
then  the  “1989  St.  Louis"  was  to  sail  into  Miami  harbor  with  a  US  Coast 
Guard  escort.  Some  of  us  felt  apprehensive  about  this  re-enactment  — 
some,  for  the  memories  it  might  cause  to  surface  and  some,  including  me, 
because  for  reasons  I  would  find  it  hard  to  explain,  it  seemed  somehow  in 
poor  taste.  The  actuality  was  more  wrenching  and  poignant  than  I  could 
have  envisioned  but  it  also  turned  out  to  be  even  more  ludicrous  than  I 
had  expected. 

We  had  thought  that  this  was  to  be  a  very  private  affair.  But  when  we 
arrived  at  the  ship,  which  apparently  could  hold  some  three  hundred 
people  it  was  already  crowded  with  persons  from  various  survivor  groups, 
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holocaust  memorial  associations,  Miami  political  figures  and,  above  all, 
with  the  press.  There  was  hardly  enough  room  for  the  reunion  group  to 
get  on  board.  Once  inside,  there  were  literally  dozens  of  microphones  all 
around  us  and  numerous  reporters  —  some  very  young,  who  knew 
nothing  about  why  we  were  here  and  in  several  cases  had  not  even 
bothered  to  research  what  they  were  reporting  about  —  were 
continuously  pushing  microphones  into  our  faces  and  asking  questions 
which  were  often  not  very  meaningful  and  sometimes  rather  insensitive. 

As  the  yacht  moved  out  to  sea,  it  began  to  roll  badly,  which  reminded  me 
of  my  childhood  voyages  when  I  used  to  get  terribly  seasick.  The  further 
we  went  from  shore,  the  rougher  the  sea  became.  It  was  touch  and  go  for 
me  and,  apparently  several  others  as  to  whether  we  would  be  able  to  keep 
our  breakfasts  down.  Mrs.  Lenneberg,  aged  ninety-one  and  the  oldest 

person  at  the  reunion  actually  fell  and  later  had  large  black  and  blue 
marks  on  her  face  and  apparently  other  places. 

When  the  mad  rush  of  reporters  finally  subsided  and  we  approached  the 

turnabout  spot,  the  survivors  were  sent  to  the  front  of  the  boat  and  each 
given  a  long  stemmed  carnation.  A  rabbi  said  a  few  words  and  then  a 
local  politician,  who  was  thought  by  a  number  of  the  survivors  to  be  using 
the  occasion  to  further  his  own  political  purposes,  gave  a  short  speech. 

The  politician  angered  some  of  the  reunion  people  who  felt  that  one  of 
our  group  should  have  had  center-stage  and  that  we  were  being  used  at 

this  very  emotional  moment  when  we  should  have  been  alone  with  our 
feelings.  After  the  talk,  the  survivors  were  told  to  throw  their  carnations 
into  the  sea  to  commemorate  those  who  did  not  survive.  Many  of  our 

group  were  crying.  It  was  an  incredibly  eerie  moment  and  I  too  had  a 

hard  time  holding  back  the  tears.  A  moment  later,  I  looked  at  Walter 
Karliner,  Herbert  Karliner’s  older  brother  who  was  standing  next  to  me, 

and  thought  he  was  about  to  faint.  He  looked  ghostly  white  and  so 

dejected  and  I  wondered  whether  it  was  really  a  good  thing  to  make 
people  relive  such  difficult  and  painful  times.  He  said  later  that  at  that 
moment  he  had  thought  of  his  parents  and  sister,  who  did  not  survive, 

and  an  immense  wave  of  sadness  overtook  him.  The  moment  this 
ceremony  was  over  we  were  once  more  besieged  by  reporters  and 

television  cameras  as  the  ship  turned  back  toward  Miami  and  prepared 
for  the  most  tacky  and  histrionic  part  of  the  proceedings. 

The  aforementioned  politician  had  heard  that  an  old  "yacht"  of  Hitler's, 

which  had  been  brought  to  the  US  after  the  war,  was  in  storage  in 
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Jacksonville.  He  had  apparently  raised  the  sixteen  thousand  dollars 
necessary  to  acquire  and  transport  this  ghostly  wreck  of  a  ship's  hull  to 

Miami.  At  a  place  not  far  off  shore  our  mini-St.  Louis-for-the-day  came  to 
a  stop  and  a  barge  carrying  the  rotted  remains  of  the  Hitler  boat  pulled 
up  alongside.  It  took  several  shoves  to  push  the  boat  overboard.  All  I 

could  think  of  at  that  moment  was  that  the  world  was  full  of  children  who 
must  be  as  hungry  as  I  had  been  in  France  during  the  war  and  that  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  that  had  just  been  poured  into  the  deep  could  have 

warmed  quite  a  few  of  their  bellies.  The  most  ludicrous  part  of  this  fiasco 
was,  however,  yet  to  come  and  I  heard  about  it  only  weeks  afterwards.  It 
was  determined  later  that  the  wreck  had  been  sunk  in  too  shallow  a  part 
of  the  bay  and  had  to  be  dredged  up  and  taken  further  out  for  burial. 

This  exercise  cost  an  additional  ten  thousand  dollars  which,  I  was  told,  the 
Fountainbleau  —  the  reunion  hotel  —  graciously  offered  to  pay.  Several 
of  us,  who  discussed  it  later,  agreed  that  a  college  scholarship  for  some 

deserving  young  person  would  have  been  a  more  worthy  use  of  twenty  six 
thousand  dollars.  Despite  all  these  strange  symbolic  machinations,  the 

reunion  was  a  very  poignant  event. 

The  evening  after  the  "re-creation  of  the  voyage"  there  was  a  lovely 

outdoor  dinner.  Mrs. ,  Lenneberg  arrived  late  sporting  her  multiple  black 
and  blue  marks  including  “coons  eyes.”  She  announced  that  she  had 
been  a  bit  tired  in  the  afternoon  and  was  thinking  of  not  coming  to  the 
dinner  but  was  fine  now.  I  was  amused  by  how  spunky  she  seemed  at  her 
rather  senior  age.  It  v/as  an  animated  evening  of  discussion,  taking  of 
photos  and  getting  to  know  a  bit  more  about  the  captain’s  nephew,  an 
artist  whose  specialty  was  outdoor  sculptures.  He  had  brought  a  portfolio 

of  his  work  to  show  us.  Although  it  seemed  sentimental  and  far  removed 

in  time  and  place,  it  was  somehow  gratifying  to  make  even  this  indirect 

contact  with  the  captain,  a  man  who  was  somehow  able  to  keep  his 

humanity  even  when  surrounded  with  the  utmost  pressures  to  conform  to 
the  barbaric  behavior  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

On  the  last  evening  of  the  reunion  there  was  a  sort  of  ceremony  and  I 
asked  if  I  could  take  a  few  moments  to  talk  about  my  book  project.  I 
described  my  plans  very  briefly  and  asked  that  anyone  willing  to 
contribute,  please  contact  me  following  our  return  home. 

When  it  was  time  to  say  good-bye  I  felt  disappointed  that  the  week-end 

had  not  jarred  my  long-term  memory  into  recalling  scenes  and  feelings 
that  I  feel  certain  are  buried  in  my  subconscious.  But  I  felt  enriched  by 
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the  contact  with  these  people  and  their  stories.  Although  for  the  most 
part  there  was  little  commonality  in  our  daily  lives,  we  had  all  shared  this 
unfortunate  moment  in  history  and,  as  superficial  as  it  may  seem,  it  did 
form  the  basis  of  a  strange  kind  of  bond.  When  I  got  home  from  the 
reunion,  there  was  a  lot  to  think  about. 
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We  See  With  Different  Eyes 


On  the  way  home  from  Florida,  I  kept  thinking  how  incredibly  different 
the  two  Karliner  brothers  were.  It  should  not  have  been  surprising  as 
they  were,  after  all,  not  twins.  But  I  was  nonetheless  intrigued.  Herb 
Karliner  seemed  like  such  an  upbeat  person  and  had  an  attractive 
pleasant  wife,  while  the  older  brother  was  not  married  and  seemed  so 
fragile  and  injured  by  the  past.  It  seemed  uncomfortably  reminiscent  of 
the  contrast  between  the  more  “frivolous”  me  and  my  so  much  more 
serious  older  brother. 

Not  long  after  I  got  back  from  Miami,  I  contacted  the  Isner  sisters.  Ruth 
was  very  forthcoming  and  soon  after  sent  me  an  essay  she  had  written  for 
her  children  about  her  wartime  history.  In  contrast,  Bella  told  me  in  a 
rather  brusque  tone  that  she  was  very  disturbed  about  my  taking  time  at 
the  reunion  to  talk  about  my  project.  She  accused  me  of  trying  to 
commercialize  the  reunion.  I  was  very  taken  aback  by  her 
admonishment.  I  decided  to  call  Ruth  and  ask  her  why  her  sister  was  so 
bothered  —  as  I  did  not  perceive  that  I  had  done  anything  wrong  or  even 
crass.  Ruth  assured  me  that  I  was  not  to  worry.  That  was  just  Bella. 
Moreover  she  went  on  to  tell  me  that  whereas  she  (Ruth)  felt  that  the 
French  had  been  very  kind  to  their  family  and  she  had  kept  up  her 
French  and  made  almost  annual  return  trips  to  France,  that  Bella  had 
come  away  from  the  same  experience,  living  in  the  same  place  with  the 
same  family,  with  a  totally  different  opinion.  Bella  had  no  fondness  for 
the  French,  did  not  keep  up  her  skill  with  the  language  and  had  not  gone 
back  for  any  visits.  Same  experience,  same  environment,  different  genes, 
different  perceptions! 

Even  more  disturbing  perhaps  were  the  divergent  attitudes  of  Mrs. 
Lenneberg,  whom  I  traveled  to  interview  in  New  York,  and  her  son  in 
Chicago.  Whereas  the  mother  sounded  rather  matter-of-fact  about  much 
of  what  she  told  me  and  did  not  seem  overtly  very  distressed  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  her  life  during  and  after  the  war,  the  son,  who  was  perhaps 
fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Louis  voyage,  seemed  to  have  a  very 
different  experience,  or  at  least,  perception.  Although  I  had  only  a  brief 
correspondence  and,  pernaps,  one  short  telephone  conversation  with  him, 
it  was  sufficient  for  me  to  sense  a  very  bitter  attitude  about  the  effects  of 
the  wartime  events  on  his  life. 
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The  two  German  sisters  who  I  went  to  interview  in  New  York,  appeared  to 
have  much  more  similar  views  of  their  experiences  during  those  dark 
days  than  the  other  “pairs”  I  had  interviewed. 
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We  Meet  Again  (Ottawa:  November  2000) 

In  spring  of  the  year  2000  I  received  an  invitation  for  me  (and  my 
husband)  to  attend  another  St.  Louis  passenger  reunion.  This  time  it  was 
to  be  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada  and  was  sponsored  by  a  fundamentalist 
Christian  religious  group.  The  reunion  was  organized  by  an  ex-surgeon, 
David,  who  is  of  Coptic  Egyptian  background  and  a  member  of  a  group 
called  “Watchmen  for  the  Nations.” 

My  first  response  to  the  invitation  was  not  very  positive.  I  was  greatly 
puzzled  and  more  than  a  bit  suspicious.  I  contacted  Liesl  Loeb  who  said 
she  planned  to  attend.  I  also  called  Herb  Karliner  who  said  that  he  had 
had  feelings  similar  to  mine  when  he  was  first  contacted  by  David  but 
that  after  numerous  meetings  with  him,  was  convinced  that  David  was 
totally  sincere  in  wanting  to  apologize  to  the  St.  Louis  passengers  for 
Canada’s  mishandling  of  the  appeal  to  let  the  passengers  into  Canada, 
which  would  have  saved  many  lives.  As  Karliner  sounded  quite  positive 
about  the  whole  thing  and  as  we  had  no  set  plans  for  the  weekend  in 
question  and  all  expenses  were  being  taken  care  of  by  the  organizers,  we 
decided  to  go.  The  impetus  was  partly  a  desire  to  see  some  of  the  other 
passengers  again,  partly  curiosity,  and  partly  that  we  had  never  been  to 
Ottawa  and  had  heard  that  it  was  a  nice  city.  David’s  group  had  even 
arranged  for  a  travel  agent  to  take  care  of  travel  arrangements.  The 
weekend  was  very  pleasant,  though  I  continued,  at  times,  to  have  a  sense 
that  I  was  involved  in  some  strange  script. 

On  our  arrival  in  Ottawa  on  Saturday,  November  4th,  we  were  met  by  a 
group  of  people  who  handed  me  a  gorgeous  bouquet  of  white  roses.  It 
was  lovely  —  but  also  eerie  as  it  caused  me  to  have  a  flashback  to  my 
childhood  days  in  France.  In  those  days,  hearses  were  sometimes  still 
horse-drawn.  For  adults,  black  was  the  predominant  color.  But  for  dead 
children,  all  the  trimmings  were  white.  One  day,  in  France,  I  recall 
coming  across  one  of  these  funerals  with  the  white  draping  over 
everything  and  seeing  the  all-white  flowers  on  the  casket.  That  scene  has 
never  left  me  and  comes  into  my  consciousness  from  time  to  time  —  as  it 
did  that  day  as  I  was  handed  the  bouquet  of  white  roses. 

A  moment  later  I  was  distracted  by  being  introduced  to  the  young  couple 
who  were  to  take  us  to  our  hotel.  They  were  quite  pleasant  and  very 
friendly  and  dropped  us  at  the  Chateau  Laurier  Hotel,  a  luxurious  place  in 
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a  very  pleasant  part  of  town.  In  the  large  airy  room  to  which  we  were 
brought,  there  awaited  us  a  bottle  of  white  wine  and  a  lovely  basket  of 
various  goodies,  mostly  edible  but  also  including  some  soap. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  there  was  a  tour  of  Ottawa  city  by  bus  in  the 
morning  with  much  picture  taking.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  David.  He  began  by  giving  a  short  history  of  how  the 
reunion  had  come  to  pass  and  said  that  he  wanted  us,  the  St.  Louis 
passengers  to  forgive  him  and  Canada  for  what  happened.  Early  into  his 
talk,  David  began  to  cry.  Not  being  a  religious  person,  I  found  this  very 
difficult.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on  I  felt  increasingly  uncomfortable.  As 
the  passengers  were  predominantly  fairly  rational  Teutonic  types,  they 
responded  to  David’s  pleas  for  forgiveness  as  one  might  expect.  Several 
people  got  up  and  said  things  like  “I  can  personally  forgive  you,  but  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  forgive  you  for  the  group.”  David  seemed  to  me  as 
though  he  was  getting  more  and  more  frustrated  by  not  being  able  to 
solicit  an  overall  “pardon”  from  the  group. 

In  the  evening  we  were  asked  to  “dress  up”  and  meet  in  the  same  room 
prior  to  dinner.  Each  man  was  given  a  white  carnation  boutonniere  and 
each  woman  received  a  beautiful  white  corsage.  When  we  were  all 
assembled,  we  walked  down  to  a  lower  hall  in  the  hotel  together  and 
when  the  doors  opened,  both  sides  of  the  hall  were  filled  with  people 
standing  on  either  side  applauding  us  as  we  filed  into  the  room.  It  was  a 
very  odd  sensation.  We  were  the  victims  of  insane  circumstances  who 
had  survived  by  chance  and  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  such  adulation! 

We  were  ushered  to  the  front  rows  of  seats  in  the  hall  while  the  hundreds 
of  “hosts”  remained  standing  throughout  the  proceedings.  This  part  of 
the  evening  consisted  cf  numerous  brief  speeches.  One  of  these  was  an 
apology  by  a  minister,  the  grand-nephew  of  the  Canadian  statesman  who 
had  declared,  in  response  to  a  request  to  take  in  the  passengers,  that 
“None  was  too  many”  and  declined  to  allow  the  St.  Louis  refugees  into 
Canada.  This  very  short  gentleman  came  onto  the  platform  with  his 
probably  twenty-something  son,  who  looked  extremely  pained  and 
awkward  —  presumably  about  having  to  be  on  view.  I  felt  so 
uncomfortable  for  the  young  man  that  I  had  a  hard  time  concentrating  on 
the  talk. 
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David  was  the  last  person  to  talk.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  platform 
by  his  physician  wife  who  had  tears  in  hers  eyes  throughout  his  talk  and 
made  frequent  “seconds”  to  her  husband’s  comments  with  whispered 
“May  it  be  so”  type  statements  that  made  me  feel  as  though  I  was  at  a 
prayer  meeting. 

After  the  talks,  as  we  exited  from  the  hall,  we  were  very  warmly  greeted 
by  many  of  the  people  who  had  been  standing  along  the  sides.  They 
seemed  truly  interested  in  us.  At  the  dinner  that  evening,  each  survivor 
and  his  or  her  spouse  was  seated  at  a  table  with  eight  people  from  the 
Canadian  host  group.  There  were  some  talks,  a  dance  performance,  a 
music  group  playing,  and  a  sort  of  ceremony  during  which  each  of  the 
survivors  was  presented  with  a  hand-carved  glass  sculpture  of  the  St. 

Louis  ship  sailing  through  a  Star  of  David,  cradled  in  a  pair  of  hands.  The 
base  of  the  figure  was  in  the  shape  of  —  and  also  had  a  Canadian  maple 

leaf  carved  in  it.  And  inscribed  on  one  side  of  the  base  is  “ .  and  their 

leaves  for  healing  .  Ezekiel  47:12”  in  English  and  Hebrew,  and  on  the 

other  side,  “Friends  of  the  St.  Louis,  Ottawa,  Canada,  November  5,  2000.” 
Each  of  the  survivors  also  received  posters  and  pins  bearing  the  same 
motif.  And  in  January,  I  received  in  the  mail  a  small  photo  album  with 
thirty-six  photos  from  the  reunion. 

On  Monday  morning,  November  6th,  the  survivors  were  asked  to  come  and 
give  brief  testimonials  which  were  videotaped  by  a  filmmaker  from 
Australia  who  plans  to  make  a  composite  video  and  send  copies  to  all  the 
survivors  who  were  at  the  reunion. 

As  I  write  this,  we  have  been  invited  to  yet  another  St.  Louis  reunion  this 
June  (2001)  in  the  Miami/Fort  Lauderdale  area.  This  time,  a  group  of 
American  Christians  want  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  survivors  for  not  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  United  States.  We  are  planning  to  attend. 
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Some  Final  Thoughts 

It  is  easy  to  forget  the  past  —  especially  if  it  did  not  impact  one 
personally.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  1980’s,  I  received  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  a  new  —  and  apparently,  young  —  Science  Attache  at 
the  Austrian  Embassy  in  Washington  (He  is  the  one  who  arranged  for  me 
to  get  a  small  stipend  to  attend  the  Miami  reunion).  He  wrote  that  he 
found  it  surprising  that  there  were  so  many  scientists  of  Austrian  birth  in 
the  United  States.  In  my  reply,  I  felt  obliged  to  suggest  that  perhaps  it 
was  not  so  surprising  —  that  I  guessed  if  he  checked  he  might  find  that 
many  of  these  scientists  were  Jews  who  had  come  here  during  World  War 
II  because  they  were  no  longer  welcome  in  their  native  Austria. 

The  story  of  the  St.  Louis  stands  as  a  symbol  of  a  monstrous  era  in 
history.  The  number  of  eye  witnesses  to  the  events  of  World  War  II  is 
rapidly  dwindling.  Those  who  saw  and  remember  are  now  approaching 
old  age.  I  think  it  behooves  each  of  us,  who  is  able,  to  document  for  our 
children  and  for  future  generations,  our  personal  stories  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  never  be  repeated. 

The  years  have  blunted  the  edges  of  memories,  but  the  scars  remain. 

Even  now,  over  60  yeais  later,  I  feel  undue  agitation  at  airport  security 
checks,  when  crossing  the  border  into  Canada  or  at  the  sight  of  a  police 
car  in  my  rear-view  mirror.  Even  renewing  my  driver's  license  engages 
that  "will  I  pass  this  checkpoint"  fear.  And  what  does  it  mean  to  a  four- 
and-a-half  year  old  child  to  be  told  that  she  will  never  see  her  father 
again?  So  much  of  my  behavior  is  probably  a  reflection  of  and  reaction  to 
those  events  of  my  childhood.  There  is  always  an  expectation  of 
catastrophe  that  lies  just  beneath  the  surface  and  makes  painful  even  the 
most  trivial  parting  or  transient  separation  —  there  is  always  that  nagging 
inner  voice  that  asks  "Is  this  the  last  time?"  and  then  I  swallow  hard  and 
turn  to  go.  In  history  books,  wars  start  and  end  on  well-defined  dates. 

But  in  the  lives  of  those  who  experience  and  survive  the  horrors  and  the 
nightmares,  the  fears  live  on  —  not  only  to  the  end  of  those  persons  lives, 
but  unwittingly  into  the  lives  of  their  children  —  and  perhaps  even 
beyond  that.  Wounds  heal,  but  scars  remain. 

By  some  odd  roll  of  the  dice,  after  my  two-and-a-half  year  detour  in 
France,  I  was  able  to  live  out  a  life  cycle  surrounded,  for  the  most  part,  by 
reasonable  tranquility.  But  as  I  read  the  newspapers  each  morning,  I 
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sometimes  wonder  whether  much  has  really  changed.  There  are  new 
places  now  where  children  are  forced  to  grow  up  just  as  quickly  as  my 
brother  and  I  did.  There  are  new  horrors  now  on  this  same  small  planet. 
People  are  starving,  being  tortured  and  getting  killed  in  ways  and  for 
reasons  that  seem  not  so  very  different  from  those  that  motivated  the 
people  who  robbed  me  of  my  father  and  my  childhood.  It  is  ironic  that  in 
October,  1985,  almost  forty  five  years  after  his  family  helped  to  bring  us 
to  the  United  States,  Leon  Klinghoffer,  one  of  my  father's  sister's  five 
children  and  one  of  the  few  remaining  members  of  my  family,  was  shot 
and  killed  by  terrorists  during  the  Achille  Lauro  hijacking. 

In  my  lifetime,  we  have  conquered  many  diseases,  extended  human 
longevity,  learned  to  travel  through  space,  and  created  increasingly 
powerful  computers.  But  we  have  also  created  unthinkable  weapons  and 
we  have  not  learned  to  live  harmoniously  on  our  shrinking  earth.  The 
only  solace  is  that  the  next  Holocaust,  if  we  allow  it  to  happen,  will  be  fast 
and  final. 
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